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Binopo unber tbe XT'ai^plnciS- 

1861-1863. 

By Archdeacon A. V.. Moum:, b.d. 

I. 




HESE are stirring days. The war is over. Japan is preparing to 
consolidate and safeguard the results of her great victories ; and 
China, who has been watching with ever wider opening eyes her 
neighbour's prowess and conquests, is now wide awake ; there 
is a sound of human going in the air, and the whole land is 
stirred and swept by a spirit of change and progress. What can be the interest, 
some will ask, or the profit of retailing a bit of Chinese history, half a 
century old, dealing with events which history can never repeat again in the 
same order or the same connection "> My apolog)- is threefold. First, that 
chapter of history has not, I believe, anywhere been recorded with any 
fulness of detail as history, save in a brochure of my own, written twenty-two 
years ago, and which appeared in the columns of the Celestial Empire. 
Secondly, there remain very few eye-witnesses who can relate from personal 
observation the events of the T'ai-p'ing inroad. Thirdly, when it is 
remembered (as I shall presently relate) that the T'ai-p*ing programme of 
reform for China anticipated the larger number of the particulars of reform 
now agitating China, my narrative cannot be deemed uninteresting nor 
wholly out-of-date. I propose, therefore, to place my story, rewritten in 
more permanent form, in the pages of the East of Asia. 

It is a matter of pathetic interest to know that in the proclamation 
issued from Nanking in i860 by the ** Shield King," Hung Seu-tsuen's wisest 
and noblest adviser and general, foreigners were never to be called 
opprobrious names, missionaries w^ere to travel and live and preach every- 
where, steam-boats were to ply on all the waterways, and railroads were to 
intersect the country. Fire and life-insurance companies and newspapers 
were to be freely introduced for the good of China ; soldiers were forbidden 
to seize the goods of the people in the villages; the Bible was to be 
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introduced as a text-book in the public service examinations (probably 
bringing with it, as Thomas Taylor Meadows anticipated in 1857, the study 
of the Sacred Book in its original languages), and, finally, the definite elevation 
in the status of woman was not merely introduced into a proposed programme 
but was actually begun under the T'ai-p'ings in Nanking. Some genuine 
enlightenment and some true patriotism must have been stirring in the minds 
of the • leaders in the rebellion, though the mass of their rank and file 
(so utterly unlike the Japanese army, conspicuous for individual and yet 
combined heroism and courage,) became a mere rabble with no ambition but 
that of rapine. The T*ai-p*ing armies resembled rather in their disorder the 
contending French and English armies in the fourteenth century. One 
most notewortly feature must be mentioned here, namely, the farseeing 
policy of the T*ai-p*ing leaders, making them ignore pressing danger before 
their very faces, with the hope of future advantage and success. To adopt, 
in what aimed at being a popular movement, the religion of the detested 
foreigner required no little serene and deliberate courage. In 1854 a body 
of two thousand men from the south coming to join the T*ai-p'ings, went 
over to the Imperialists rather than become Christians by compulsion ; and 
at the same time the rebel leaders, desiring above all things the friendship 
of the foreigners and notably of the English, yet loved China better; so 
much so as to avow the policy of the annihilation of the opium trade, though 
then, as still, England's Indian Governmental monopoly. These points 
must be recalled again and again whilst we watch the desolating inroad of 
the T*ai-p'ings. We repudiate, however, the idea that the rebellion was a 
Christian movement in any sense of policy influenced directly by Christian 
teaching and principle ; and it was well that Christian Powers had the chief 
hand in suppressing this utterly un-Christian movement. Let us in all 
fairness notice, on the other hand, as some excuse for the feeble ineptitude 
of the Imperial forces, and the certainty that but for foreign aid the ruling 
dynasty would have been completely overwhelmed by the T'ai-p'ings, that 
when the rebellion began China was suffering from the loss of power and 
prestige in the first disastrous war with England and the incubus of the 
compulsory payment of a heavy indemnity. And further, that when the 
rebellion was at its height a second war seriously shook the power of the 
Manchus. So badly paid were their troops that at the outposts the 
Imperialist soldiers used frequently to fling their swords over to the 
T'ai-p*ings, who pitched back sycee silver in return. 

My special subject in these articles is Ningpo under the T*ai-p'ings and 
I must endeavour, first, to give to my readers some idea of this great City of 
the Peaceful Wave, and some brief sketch of the T*ai-p4ng Dynasty and its 
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enterprise, before I show the city in conflict with the invaders ; and then 
the enforced quiet for a few months; followed by a fresh stru^jgle and the 
ejection of the conquerors. The people of Xingpo have ever spoken with 
pride of her threefold line of defence, renderin<^ the city, as they believed, 
unassailable by land or by sea. These not wholly empty boasts were uttered, 
it must be remembered, before the advent of modern methods of warfare. 
But with adequate land and sea forces to protect her, the city would, even 
by Western powers, be difficult to take. The Chinese point first to the outer 
line of natural ramparts, the amphitheatre of hills, some of them rising to 
two or three thou.sand feet, and encircling the plain in the midst of which 
the city lies. The hills shut in the plain on all sides except the north-east 
where ten miles of coast open out, but with water so shallow and so 
constantly retiring that war-vessels of any considerable draft could not 
approach to throw troops on to the muddy shore, commanded as they would 
be on one side by the forts of Chinhai sweeping the curving coast ; and on 
the other by possible forts on the Crouching Dragon Hill to the north-west- 
ward. There is indeed a back way which has been carefully surveyed, 
along which a force landed near Nimrod Sound could attack Ningpo in the 
rear, but the chivalrous Chinese, though themselves occasionally executing 
strategic movements to the rear, complain that it is certainly not la guerre in 
its noblest form to attack your enemy from behind. Should a force, however, 
penetrate into the plain and threaten the city, the second line of defence 
faces the invader. The city is completely surrounded by water, with the 
exception of a narrow neck of land at the North Gate, scarcely a hundred 
yards wide, and which was strongly stockaded against the T'ai-p*ings. Two 
branches of the river Yung, meeting off the East Gate and flowing thence 
twelve miles to the .sea, wash two faces of the six miles of city-wall ; and the 
other sides of the wall are defended by a moat, in some places almost as 
broad as the river itself. The last and innermost defence is presented by 
the massive city-walls themselves, consisting of solid earthworks faced 
inside and out with granite, twenty-two feet thick at the base and eighteen 
at the summit ; and though the loose brick embrasures at the top were easily 
demolished, the wall itself was found practically impenetrable by the heavy 
British guns in 1862. Thus lay this City of the Peaceful Wave (as its name 
implies) under the bright autumn skies of 1861, listening tremblingly for the 
daily gathering rumours of the approach of the T'ai-p*ings. There was no 
army in the field, and in the city only a small and ill-disciplined garrison. 
The Imperialists had no sea-power save the semi -piratical, semi- Imperialist 
fleet of the notorious leader, Ah-pack, at anchor outside the mouth of the 
river, or cruising in sinister fashion outside Chusan, and totally usele.ss for 
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defence. This fleet was. as I describe it. at the disposal of tlie Government 
when well paiil and when specially needed ; at the disposal of Admiral 
Ah-pack himself for the piraticnl ran^ini; of the coast at other tijnes. Inside 
the city-wails, the ancient " Heaven Sanctioned I'ajjoda " tapere<i still E 80 feet 
heavenwards; but its guardian luck availed not to avert the danger. 

The 7"'ai-p'ings 
were advancing;. It 
was the eleventh 
year af their ever- 
victorious inroads 
into thirteen out of 
the eighteen pro- 
vinces of China. 
The leader of the 
rebellion and the 
would-be founder of 
the new dynasty, 
Hung Seu-tsuen, 



b( 



St 



ninety-twi) years 
ago ill a village 
thirt)- miles north- 
east of Canton. The 
family is said to 
have attained to 
great distinction in 
fonner times and 
one of the ancestors 
of Hung Seu-tsuen 
fought as generalis- 
simo of the Mings 
in their last great 
struggle in the 
seventeenth century. 
his hatred of the 
Manchus, and, where known, inust have added greatly to his own 
pre.stige. His father was a Hakka an<l though headman of liis village 
was only a poor husbandman, but his son having shown marked ability was 
carefully educated, and he distinguished himself in the ])reliminary 
examinations. He failed, however, repeatedlj- at the final trial for his 
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degree ; no sure or necessary mark of incompetence in a candidate, when we 
remember that for the degree of Siutsai with thirty " vacancies," if I may 
use such a word, there used, on the average, to be a thousand competitors : 
while for the second degree which qualifies for office, with eighty or ninety 
vacancies, there would be at least ten or fifteen thousand competitors. I 
speak here, of course, of the regime before this annus mirabilis A.D. 1905 
which has seen the beginning of what may be a stupendous revolutionary- 
movement in China, namely the abolition of the system of public competitive 
examination for civil and military degrees, which has obtained probably 
since the second or third century of the Christian era. Had Hung Seu-tsuen 
lived a hundred years later his bitter disappointment and failure, caused, he 
felt sure, by bribery and favouritism, might have been lost in the excitement 
of the New Learning. 

Some accounts state that Hung Seu-tsuen did succeed in both of the 
two first degrees but that when qualified for office a continual bar and ban 
seemed to be upon him preventing his appointment. In the year 1833, as 
he used to relate, he met a strange-looking being, a foreigner, for the first 
time, in the streets of Canton. In all probabilty this was Morrison whose 
centenary we hope to celebrate next year. Morrison came to China 
in 1807 and died in 1836. On the occasion mentioned above, and during 
subsequent conversations with this foreigner, and with Leang Ah-fah, 
Morrison's most faithful but illiterate convert, Hung Seu-tsuen was 
presented with Christian tracts and books. These he laid aside without 
reading them for three or four years, but in 1837 after failing again in his 
ambition for office, he fell ill for forty days, and saw visions which were ever 
after quoted by him as the cause and explanation of the Great Rebellion. 
A being appeared to him, so he asserted, with the imperative command to 
destroy the imps (that is, the Manchus) and the idols, but to spare the 
people. Twenty-four years later, at Ningpo, we heard the echo of these 
voices. " Don't fear," said the T*ai-p'ing soldiers, as they rushed through 
the streets with drawn swords, '* we only fight with the Manchus and the 
idols ; you people need not be alarmed." The war of 1842 between England 
and China opened the eyes of Hung Seu-tsuen to the power of the strange 
foreigners, one of whom he had seen in Canton. He bethought him of his 
long-neglected books and studying them he seemed to find a confirmation in 
their pages of his visions. Most certainly he found nothing there about the 
hatred of enemies but rather the duty of love. The folly and sin of idolatry- 
he would find exposed and denounced, but an evil to be removed " not by- 
might nor by power," not by armies nor by fire and sword " but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts " ; — so the kingdom of " Great Peace " was to 
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come. F'or a time Hung Seu-tsuen turned to nobler pursuits. His friend 
and first convert, F'ung Yun-san, an earnest simple-minded man, helped 
him to found in Kwangsi a Society of Worshippers of God, renouncing 
idolatry and abjuring the glory and pleasures of this present evil world. A 
moving and pathetic picture this presents to our fanc\', stretching back 
through sixty years. This little band of seekers after God, by 
night on the hill -tops, without image or incense or temple or outward 
display, bending low in worship and prayer before the true Shangti, the 
Lord and the Maker of the "higher heavens," those '* heavens full of stars " 
soaring over their heads. An answer most certainly came for all who 
prayed there in sincerity and truth, for that Kternal Power has promised 
"I said not seek ye Me in vain." In 1847 Hung Seu-tsuen applied for 
baptism to Mr. Roberts, an American Baptist Missionary at Canton, who 
was still living when I reached China, and who joined his pupil in Nanking 
later on in his career, and strove in vain to stem the progress of his 
downward course. Baptism was deferred then as the hope of mission 
employ seemed the chief motive ; and this may finally have alienated him 
from the restraint of Christian teachers. Meanwhile iconoclastic zeal attracted 
the notice of the mandarins; and in 1850 the little band had to stand on 
their defence against ragged Imperialist soldiers sent to attack them. They 
were successful in their first encounter with the Imperialist troops, and the 
news spread like wildfire through South China. Hung Seu-tsuen was almost 
compelled to take the lead ; and raising the standard of the Dynasty of the 
Great Peace, crowds flocked to his banner. Defence turned into attack ; he 
became a military leader of conspicuous ability, and a great conqueror, but 
the scourge and devastator of his native land. It has been often urged that 
had Mahomet encountered Christianity and Christian professors worthy of 
the name, instead of the contending sects and the growing superstition of 
the degenerate Christianity which he did know, his career might have been 
wholly changed. The two men and their circumstances were totally 
different; but for Hung Seu-tsuen also it may be urged that had he had 
more careful teaching and wiser counsellors and, it must be added, had he 
possessed any adequate appreciation and application to his own conscience 
of what he did know, the T*ai-p*ing rebellion might indeed still have become 
a fact of history, but he would not have led it. He started at length 
on his terrible career ; to end thirteen years later in defeat, despair and 
suicide. In the first three years after his encounter with the Imperialist 
forces described above, the T'ai-p'ing forces fought and burnt their way 
through Kwangsi, Hunan (" Hunan has been trodden in dust and ashes," 
says a contemporary Imperialist Decree), through Hupeh also and Anhuei 
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up to Nankiii<^, which vast city they stormed on March 19th, 1853, and 
occupied for ten years. Twenty thousand Manchus were killed in the 
sacking of this city. At that time the total T'ai-p'ing strength was estimated 
at from sixty to eighty thousand trusted adherents, divided into five 
armies, besides a hundred thousand at least of non-combatants doing duty 
as porters, trench-diggers and artificers. The whole movement was 
subsequently swollen by reinforcements from the Triad, White Lily, and 
other secret political societies ; and it is worth observing that the accession of 
these motley crowds, most of whom were either without any religion at all, 
or devoted adherents of the God of War, must have exerted a powerful 
influence in neutralizing and eventually obliterating the religious elements in 
the earliest bands, which I noticed above. Comparatively little is known 
from personal observation of the religious character of the movement during 
the years that elapsed between their first taking up arms and their contact 
with foreigners at Nanking, at Soochow, and at Ningpo. Probably, in 
addition to the heterogeneous elements to which I have just alluded, the ver>' 
fact of taking up arms professedly for the violent and compulsory 
propagation of the religion of Him who died a violent death to save men 
from ruin, gradually blighted, as in such cases ever takes place, the early 
Christian element. When I was preparing to leave England for China in 
i860, the tidings, confused and belated in those days of comparatively slow 
communication, describing a great national movement in favour of true 
religious and national reform, stirred. I remember, my heart to the depths, 
and I prophesied in youthful orations, as we are disposed, perhaps, often to 
do in early life, on insufficient data. And even when I reached China I found 
that some experienced missionaries were disposed to regard the movement 
with some hope notwithstanding the excesses of the T*ai-p*ings. But 
the opinion of one of the most sober of these observers, at first favourably 
prejudiced, was that the rebels at Ningpo whom I describe in this article, 
and the same was true, it is to be feared, at that period of the T*ai-p'ings 
everywhere, had no real religion, were worse than the heathen, and lacked 
almost entirely those two bright features in the Chinese character, education 
and politeness. 

Now the great conquering horde is advancing. In 1854, with two 
streams of war, one issuing from Nganking and one from Nanking, they 
move northwards till, when within only twenty miles of Tientsin, the Tartar 
horsemen under the leadership of San-ko-lin-sin checked their further 
advance. Returning slowly and capturing city after city in ChihH, Shantung, 
Shansi, and Honan, they were beleaguered in Nanking by Imperialist forces. 
Hard pressed and on short rations, and crippled by the terrific fights among 
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the followers of the different subordinate kin<:^s in Nanking, when thirty 
thousand were slain by violence and stratagem — yet in March, i860, they 
suddenly broke through the cordon ; and then followed the most brilliant 
achievement of their long campaigns. They advanced, a comparatively 
small body and in light marching order, rapidly on Hangchow ; stormed 
the outer city, sacked it, and after three days of pillage and bloodshed, and 
the awful spectacle of the Governor hanging himself in despair over one of 
the city gates (I have heard from the lips of an eyewitness who himself 
with difficulty escaped death how unspeakably horrible those three 
days were), the T'ai-p'ings evacuated the city, wheeled round, passed at a 
long distance the Imperialist host lumbering heavily in pursuit ; and 
when the Imperialists had reached Hangchow to find it desolate, in flames 
and deluged with blood, the T'ai-p'ing victorious host reached Nanking. 
By a sudden assault they swept away the half-defended Imperialist 
forts and encampments, and annihilated for the time being the Imperialist 
power in that region, seventy thousand Imperialist soldiers laying down 
their arms and joining the rebel flag. Soochow now with a large part of 
the province of Kiangsu fell under their sway. In 1861 two auxiliary 
armies, one apparently from Soochow and one from the southwest, moving 
down the Tsientang river, invaded the fair province of Chehkiang. They 
were determining, if possible, to secure the long-felt want of a seaport, and 
friendly intercourse with Western Powers ; a hope which seemed impossible of 
realization at Shanghai, through the hostile attitude assumed by foreigners 
there. After their repulse from Ningpo and expulsion from Chehking, 
which I am about to relate, they swept through Kiangsi into Fuhkien ; and 
thus from first to last at least thirteen out of the eighteen provinces of China 
Proper felt the power and the blighting influence of their presence. Samuel 
Mossman, in his story " The Mandarin's Daughter," speaks of an area of 
26,000 square miles, representing 1,200 miles of latitude and 600 miles of 
longitude, as traversed by the T'ai-p'ings, and of ten million lives sacrificed 
ruthlessly in this struggle. Dr. Hawks Pott, in his Chinese History, gives 
what is I fear the far more probable estimate of twenty million lives lost. 
When I reached Ningpo in August, 1861, the city had recently been 
inspected by Captain Goodenough of H. M. S. "Algerine" and some formidable 
pieces of English ordinance were placed by him on the walls. Even then 
great anxiety was felt in the city and country as to the approaching storm. 
Shortly after my arrival I went for a ten days' trip into the country w-ith my 
brother, Bishop Moule, almost the only other surviving witness of the events 
which I relate, to visit some of our country stations, and specially to visit 
the city Yiiyao, thirty miles inland, where it was proposed that Mrs. Moule 
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and myself should reside and work. The beauty of the country in those 
bright October days I can never forget, set as that beauty was all the more 
vividly in pathetic loveliness against the black cloud of apprehension and 
panic rising and mounting China's sky. The second rice-crop, the first 
already garnered in early August, lay in deep, yellow-brown masses covering 
the plain and running into the lower hill-valleys and on the terraces of the 
hills. The hills with infinite variety of formation were bright with autumn 
flowers, wild pinks, gentians, bluebells and the flower of the teaplants, and 
we passed through groves of the persimmon with its hanging red and yellow 
fruit; and over all stretched the clear blue arch of the sky. But nothing 
could be more pathetic than the expression of gnawing anxiety and 
tyrannous suspense which we noticed on all sides. Every village we visited 
greeted us with the eager questions, " Are they really coming?" " Is there 
any fear ; need we fly ? " " Whither shall we go to escape the long-haired } " 
What could we reply so far as human hopes and help were concerned ? Yet 
these poor people had time to listen to our message and to show true 
Chinese courtesy and friendliness. As we passed through a small village we 
noticed an old man who had climbed a persimmon tree with the help of a 
ladder and was busy picking the fruit. "Will you sell us a few?" we 
shouted to him. "Sell?" he replied, "take some, and welcome," and he 
deftly threw some down for us to catch and eat. We thanked him heartily, 
but as we parted with a few words of farewell we little thought that in a few 
months' time that harmless, peaceful village would be burnt and, as they 
told us near, all the inhabitants put to the sword by the ruthless invaders. 

When we returned to Ningpo we found a panic in the strong city itself. 
T*ai-p*ing spies had been discovered and arrested ; and some with great 
shouting were executed on the parade-ground in front of our house. It was 
known that the rebel hosts were on the move, that Shaouhing was threatened, 
and that the avowed intention of the leaders was to attack Ningpo. The 
city walls looked brave and warlike, fluttering with flags all round the six 
miles' circuit ; but no display of bunting, no amount of cannon or musket 
practice, could arrest the sad and headlong exodus which now commenced, 
and ceased not till the city fell in December, when out of the original four 
hundred thousand inhabitants there remained scarcely twenty thousand 
within the walls. Numbers fled by junks and lorchas to Shanghai ; and a 
large proportion of these fell a prey to the pirate fleets hovering all round 
the Chusan islands; others fled to the hills and country villages and met 
there even a worse fate than those who stayed in the city. November, 
generally clear and crisp and bright, was wet and cold and gloomy ; and it 
was an inexpressibly melancholy sight to meet the crowds of fugitives 
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hurrying through the dripping streets, with despair on their faces. The 
crowding was so great on the second of November that a woman was 
crushed to death crossing the old bridge of boats. We began to la}' in 
store as for a siege; rice, and all provisions which always follow the lead of 
rice, rose rapidly in price, and the Mexican dollar exchange one week 
reached i,8oo cash. On the third of November news arrived of the fall of 
Shaouhing ; on the fifth the gates of Ningpo were shut early and so every 
succeeding day till their opening for the T*ai-p*ing inrush. On the sixth 
Lieutenant Huxham and his officers rode round the wall at the request of the 
Chinese Protection Guild, and the rumour spread at once that a thousand 
redcoats were coming to defend the city. But on the ninth Sir Frederick 
Bruce, having sent positive orders not to interfere with the T'ai-p*ings, and 
the French Consul having refused help in consequence of his quarrel with the 
Chinese admiral, the panic and the mad exodus resumed their disastrous 
course. The unfortunate authorities did their best to put the city in a state 
of defence, especially by strengthening the innermost bulwark, the solid walls. 
On the ninth of November, when walking on the broad platform on the top 
of the walls, we observed bamboo cranes fixed ready to let down heavy 
beams of wood, bristling with iron or wooden spikes, on to the head of the 
assailants. On the twenty -second, Funghwa, a hsien city to the southwest, 
less than thirty miles distant, was reported as taken by a great contingent 
under Fan, the second in command and a man of great energy and courage. 
The main body, under Wang, were advancing on Yiiyao and Ts7xh*i to the 
northwest. On the twenty-fourth a terrible and ominous calamity occurred. 
The apron-strings of a man working in a powder factory accidentally caught 
fire and the whole place blew up. Thirty or forty men were fearfully burnt 
and scarcely any recovered, though tenderly nursed and doctored by my 
brother and a missionary doctor living near. Nineteen members of 
one family were among the sufiferers ; and a grandfather, son and grandson, 
lay close to one another in agony and soon in death. The owner of the 
magazine, driven mad by his calamities threw himself into the canal but was 
rescued just in time. A hundred days before this event a similar explosion 
had destroyed another of his sheds. He went into the country with his 
family, and the house where they were staying was burnt down. He had 
returned to the city this very day to look after his business when this second 
explosion took place. But such sorrows and calamities were soon swallowed 
up in the great flood of misery coming in as by an earthquake wave. On 
November the 25th Yiiyao fell, and a great fire in the southwest alarmed 
us at night. Next day we heard that three thousand houses had been 
destroyed and that the rebels might be on us by noon. Two Englishmen 
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arrived on this day from the country ; they had seen the rebel chiefs and 
brouglit papers with them, stating that if .foreigners left them alone foreigners 
would be unmolested. On the 29th my wife and I left the city and crossed 
to the north bank of the river in accordance with the Consul's direction that 
all who could not speak Chinese fluently should quit their intramural 
residences, and we were hospitably housed for some time by the American 
Presbyterian Mission on the north bank. We crossed the river daily, however, 
and entered the city for Chinese study until two days before the city fell. 
On this same day, November 29th, the gunboat " Kestrel," with the foreign 
Consuls on board, steamed up the right branch of the river to Yiiyao to hold 
a parley with the rebel chiefs. Suddenly we saw vast columns of smoke 
rise to the northwest, evidently from the proud and rich city of Tszch'i, 
only twelve miles off. At nightfall we heard that the Tsing-da-kwun, a 
temple which was the glory and the pride and the luck of all that region, 
had been burnt to the ground. Now by the Ningpo Taotai's order houses 
in the N<)rth and East Gate suburbs were fired lest they should aff"ord shelter 
to the enemy. The crash as they fell one after another sounded ominous 
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on the evening air. That fire blazed unchecked for nearly a fortnight ; and 
the whole of the va.st and rich suburb from the Kast (late to the old bridge 
of boats was swept away. The " Kestrel" was now seen reliirning. She 
brought ample promises from the T'ai-p'ing leaders that the foreign settlement 
should not be touched, nor foreigners molested, nor the people wantonl)' put 
to the sword ; promises which, considering the untamed rabble composing 
the conquering army, were for a time fairly well ol)served. On the first of 
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December a man well known to us appeared in a chair carried by four 
bearers at Mr. (afterwards BishopJ Russell's house. He had come with 
almost foolhardy bravery as a messenger from Loh Sing-Ian (a rich merchant 
at Tszch'i, the purveyor to the British forces who occupied Ningpo under 
Sir Hugh Gough in 1844, a sworn friend of foreigners and now compelled 
by the T'ai-p'ings to govern his native city for them). This city though it 
had opened its gates to the invaders and had welcomed them by a submissive 
deputation was half destroyed by wanton incendiarism. Loh Sing-Ian had 
sent our Chinese friend at the imminent risk of his head, with rebel uniform 
actually worn under his outer robe, to buy silk and deliver letters to Mr. 
Russell, requesting the loan of his pony on which to ride in triumph to the 
city, and announcing the near approach of a hundred thousand " brethren." 
Mr. Russell, with a mixture of ready wit and truest courage, .seated himself in 
the chair, made the messenger fall in behind as a servant, and riding thus 
saw him safe back beyond the Imperialist lines. Loh Sing-Ian subsequently 
became Taotai of Ningpo and did what he could to keep faith with foreigners, 
.sending them warning of the final act of hostility and treachery. Eventually, 
to our profound shame and distress, he met with a sad and tragic end after 
the expulsion of the T'ai-p'ings whom he had unwillingly served. When 
Ningpo was retaken in May, 1862, the old man took refuge on board Captain 
Roderick Dew's ship. His .safety was guaranteed by the British; but the 
old man presumed too much on the good faith of the new imperialist 
magistrates in the city ; and though often warned he walked freelj' about the 
streets of Ningpo. He called on his English friends, leaving presents of 
the delicious arbutus fruit, ripe in July, till one day he was decoyed into 
the chief yamt^n of the city ; his message of earnest entreaty for some 
foreigners to come and help him was delivered too late; and when help did 
arrive Loh Sing-Ian was already dead by the cowardly treacherous stroke of 
the men whom the dead man's friends had befriended and rescued from the 
merciless T'ai-p'ings. 
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On the seventh of December we crossed the ferry as usual and went 

into the city and made pretence to study the language; but application to 

study was not easy with the Chinese teacher himself trembling and shaking 

on his chair, and the air full of rumour and alarm. The peril was near 

indeed ; a knock was heard at my brother's door, and Mr. Rankin, with 

whom we were lodging on the further bank of the river, ran in to say 

that the T*ai-pMngs in force had been sighted outside the West Gate called 

the " Gate looking towards the Capital," on the map, and that as the city 

gates were being shut we must run for it, if we were to reach the settlement 

in time. We started, therefore, at once. There was a great tumult at the 

Salt Gate, " The Gate of Peace and Righteousness." Soldiers were trying 

to keep back the panic-stricken crowd and to shut to the great leaves of the 

city gate. As we hurried up the heavy cross-bar of the gate slipped out of the 

soldier's hand and fell close to my wife's head, a most merciful escape from 

certain death. Mr. Rankin who followed half an hour later was let down over 

the wall in a basket. This kind friend of ours was the first to descry through 

his binoculars from the West Gate the pennons of the advancing host. He 

handed the glass to the commandant. The old soldier gazed; and then with 

an Ah yah, ah yah, ah yah ! yet louder and louder, he handed back the glass 

and prepared for the worst. On the eighth of December, a still, fine day, 

with haze covering the distant hills, we heard heavy firing from the southern 

side of the city. The rebel hosts were preparing for assault; and as they 

showed themselves from time to time the Imperialist gunners on the walls 

brought their pieces to bear and fired. A loud noise duly followed and the 

boom on the still air sounded formidable ; but the fire was for the most part 

absolutely harmless — the balls too small, or rammed carelessly home, rolled 

out as the gun was depressed, and dropped tamely on to the ground before 

the roar of the explosion. We attended service in the North Bank Chapel 

that morning, December 8th. The preacher was late, and someone else began 

the service. Presently he appeared, not a little hurried and excited ; and no 

wonder, for the rebel chief commanding outside the North Gate, ** The 

Gate of Everlasting Prosperity," had called at our friend's house and 

walking with him along the river bank the party had been descried 

by the garrison. They fired, this time without the necessity of depressing 

the gun as it was at such a distance, and a ball came whizzing over 

their heads. On the ninth of December we rose early and watched first 

the awful fire at the East Gate, still blazing. Suddenly we saw flags 

waved on the wall near the Salt Gate which was just opposite to our house. 

The rumour flies about that the T'ai-p'ings have stormed successfully in the 

early morning and secured a footing on the south wall. In rushes a friend 
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to sav that he has seen them storm the North Gate. Now two Cantonese 
war-junks which have been anch(>red near that gate, hastily weigh, and with 
a harmless parting shot of cowardly defiance they hurry down the river on 
the ebb tide, and do not return for five months, and then only under the 
stern of British warships. We watch from our verandah ; horsemen with 
:-;ay colours, shouting and careering, ride rapidly under the wall from the 
North Gate. Suddenly they rein up, and walk their horses slowly and 
cautiously. The British gunboat " Hardy " has her 72-pound pivot gun run 
out in an ugly and threatening manner. They pass her range ; she is silent ; 
and then with a shout they scamper to the Salt Gate which they find open 
for them. The North Gate was so strongly stockaded that, though the city 
had fallen and the defenders fled, they could not at once enter by that gate. 
But just beyond it, on the face of the wall connecting the North and West 
Gates, a short but brilliant fight had given the city to the T*ai-p*ings. They 
had noticed the great beams of wood prepared for their destruction ; and 
ransacking the houses near, the storming-parties secured tables with thick 
mattresses and coverlets spread over them. They then swam the moat, 
floating these tables vith their scaling ladders by their side, rushed under 
the walls, and received unharmed the beams on to the wadded tables 
wherever the garrison had the heart to lower them. In an instant the 
ladders are fixed and the T'ai-p'ings like wildcats have mounted. The 
garrison with a shout and a scream breaks up and flies, and throwing off" 
their outer jacket (their onl\' uniform) they rush in among the terrified 
crowds in the streets, hoping thus to escape the sword. Now we hear one of 
the church-bells rung violently in the city, a preconcerted signal in case 
of imminent danger. Two of the missionaries cross at once, and return after 
some time with strange and stirring tidings. The slaughter in the city was 
not very great, though many dead bodies were seen ; but the rebel bands, 
consisting largely of lads trained to bloodshed from childhood, foreboded 
grave danger. Most of the mission houses had been entered and the churches 
broken into ; and our own mission house where my brother was on guard 
alone was overrun by these wild and eager visitors. Our mission schoolboys 
housed there for safety, were tied tail to tail and were being led off" as sheep 
not for slaughter but for training in slaughter ; several valuable articles were 
appropriated ; and but for the arrival of one of the leaders, " Little Looking 
Glass" by name, who knew foreigners well, and who with his riding-whip 
drove off" his rabble soldiers, violence would have followed. Many of our 
Chinese converts were carried off" from the streets or from the chapels where 
they had taken refuge; and only the bold attitude of two missionaries who 
guarded the house where Mrs. Russell with her girls' school was still 
remaining inside the city, prevented violence there also. On the tenth I 
went into the city and spent some days and nights with my brother. 
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Stubies in Cbincse Drcaiulove. 

Hy I'kANKI.IN OHLINGKk. 

II. 

HISTORIC DREAMS. 

Khi^l half i,k ciueii schoacii '/>,<»«!— KaH ST. 

F.hiil hiir ich /intn wiM.ii 7>aHm— MKi'Hrsini'HKi.KS. 



-IK Chinese like ourselves have given much tlioughi to the 
question; whose dreams are most sif;nificant ? We are taught 
Co reply ; those of maidens, .scholars, and statesmen. The 
Chinese reply ahnost startles uh by its similarity as well as by 
its difiereiice from ours. It is, tho.se of statesmen, scholars and expectant 
mothers. And thus, in beginning this chapter we must once more go back 
to Hwangte, their most revered ancestor and ideal. 

In his dream Hwangte 
witnessed a storm that filled 
the air with dust and \n the 
midst of it a giant with a 
bow that weighed 30,000 
catties driving a flock that 
immbered my riadsof sheep.* 
When he awoke he reasoned 
thus. The wind is hke the 
imperial command and the 
person who executes the 
command is like a person 
sweeping away the dirt from 
a place and making it clean. 
>.rAis. MOHAL. iit;K],K( iio.s. Now wheu the charactcr for 
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earth is taken out of the 

character for stain or moral 

deflection only the character 

for queen, prince or ruler 

remains. [ shall, therefore, 

watch for one bearing the 

surname Wind and the 

"given" name Prince. The 

man with the heavy bow 

symbolizes strength and 

being able to lead such a 

large flock means that he 

is par excelleme a shepherd. 

I shall, therefore, also watch 

for one bearing the .surname ^hk pai'kr torn ihvihim: thk characjbr into 

Strength and, the given two parts, (± dust, k^m jg princk). onk part 

name Shepherd. He ins- (""st) js fi.vinc in the air, thk othkr hart 

tituted a careful search and ''"'"^^ck) rbmainino. dust and rui.kr (stain) 

on the sea-coast found 

Mr, Wind, named Prince, whom he appointed Prime Minister. Near a large 

marsh he found Mr. Strong, named Shepherd, whom he placed in command 

of the army. 

In the Shu King we read that 
the Emperor Wu Ting (ii.c. 1324- 
1265) dreamt that God had sent a 
sage to him. He drew a picture of 
the man he saw in his dream and 
sent out men to search for him. 
The man whose appearance 
answered to the picture was found 
in Fu Yen building a wall. On 
being called to the palace he was 
appointed minister and became the 
renowned Fu Yueh of the above 
Emperor's reign. 

In the 8th Chapter of the 

Book of Rites it is recorded that 

Wen Wang (thus canonised) asked 

his son Wu whether he had ilreamt. 

THB giant and FLOCK. Wu replied : " I dreamt God gave 
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me nine iim^' (front teeth, years)." Wen asked : " What do you think the 
dream portends?" Wu replied: '* In the West there are nine kingdoms 
which you are to conquer." Wen replied : '* No, the ancients called a year 
in a person's age a lin^^. I was to liv^e a hundred years and you ninety, 
but I now give you three out of my hundred." Wen died at the age of 
ninety-seven and Wu at ninety-three. 

In dealing with this little problem of addition and subtraction we 
have to summon to our help the fact that only odd {y<ing) numbers, of 
which nine is the superlative or extreme, are involved. This makes it plain 
enough for a dream. 

The dream that is best known in China and in all the countries where 
its literature is considered sacred (Japan, Korea, Siam, etc.) is that of her 
great sage shortly before his death. He dreamt that he was sitting between 
the two pillars of the " Reception Hall " Tplace of the family shrine) and that 
people came and burned incense to him according to the ancient Yung 
custom. Next morning he was seen walking back and forth dragging his 
cane after him humming to himself: - 

The great mountain will fall, 
'I'he great tree will wither. 

His pupil Tzu Gung, hearing him, asked : " If the great mountain fall 
what have I to hope .^ If the great tree wither in what shall I trust.?" His 
pupils gathered around him and asked : '* Is the master ill ? " He related his 
dream. After .seven daws he died. The symbolism of this dream is because 
of its fitness remarkably impressive. Confucius had a glimpse of the 
Chinese heaven. We should under similar conditions have seen crowns, 
pal ins, wreaths and diadems. The Chinese look for a passive, we for an 
active immortality, nevertheless, life's experiences, vicissitudes and conditions, 
all helj) to shape our ordinary, and very lik%ly our last dream. One dreams 
of reaching a mountain top, another of laying down a heavy burden, and still 
another of laying off coarse or soilcvj garments and putting on spotless 
attire. Multitudes, who prized Bunx'an's immortal allegory almost as highly 
as the Bible itself, dreamt of crossing a dark river befc^re departing this life. 
Artemidorus speaks of one dreaming that the god Helios had given 
him two loaves of bread. It was all the dreamer needed, for after two days 
he died. 

However, it is Chinese dreams we are after. 

One of the most remarkable dreams on record in any language, because 
of its direct and far-reaching consequences, is that of Han Ming-ti in the 
year A.D. 6\. In his dreim he saw a foreign god, which was doubtless due 
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to a deep sense of the inadequacy of Confucianism as a religious system. 
It resulted in the introduction of Buddhism into China and thence into 
Korea and Japan. 



c 
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Dreams of places about to be 
seen by the dreamer are both 
interesting and numerous. This 
class has apparently received but 
little attention in our own dream- 
lore. It was usually the fulfilment 
of the dream that reminded the 
dreamer of his dream ; in some 
cases, however, it was immediately 
recognised as an augury of some- 
» thing deserving reflection and led 
to a more or less determined course 
of action. The Emperor Ming of 
the T'ang Dynasty dreamt of going 
into the Ts*ien Yo mountains and 
sitting down on the curb of a well 
to rest. Later, on arriving at the 
THK ADVKNT OF BUDDHISM. place, he remembered that he 

had seen it in his dream and named the well " The Dream-answering 
Well." A popular play bears the name : " The Emperor Ming visits the 
Moon-palace." It is generally supposed to be the first play ever written, and 
that it gave rise to the stage in China. The masked, mute actor who- to this day 
opens every play, represents Ming's minister who had an aversion to acting. 
Other remote allusions to the great Ming are also frequently introduced and 
never fail to please the gaping crowd. However, these observations are not 
directly connected with Ming's dream and must not occupy too much of our 
allotted space. T*ang Tai-tsung (a.d. 763), the Emperor, dreamt he had 
gone up a mountain to a monastery for recreation. Si Yu-ch*ing, his 
minister, built a monastery for the monk F'a Ch'an. When completed he 
had a picture made of it and presented it to the Emperor. As soon as the 
Emperor saw it he exclaimed : " I have seen this place." 

Similar to the above and quite as remarkable was the dream of the 
Emperor Li Tsung (a.d. 1225) of the Southern Sung Dynasty. He dreamt 
that he was on a mountain not familiar to him. The next day he asked his 
minister to bring him a map of the mountains. He looked it over until he 
came to the mountain called Hsiieh Tou which he recognised as the 
mountain he had seen in his dream. Hsi Tsung the Emperor (a.d. 874) as 
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a cliikl (lid nut kimw the rules of chess. He dreamt a ciiaii had t-iven him 
three copies of ihe manual for chess players and that he swallowed them. 
After this dream his "moves" became incomprehensible. 

We must now take leave of our dreaming Kmi^crors and sa^ie— 
statesmen one and all, and join the loiifj line of scholars and literary 
aspirants whose 

"Folded eyes soe iirlnhter colours 
Than the open ever do." 

I.^t us fir.st hear from those in whose dreams the pen (brush) is the 
leatling symbol. 

Chiang Yen (6th century \.U.) was naturally a dull scholar and for a 
long time failed to reach even mediocrity in his intellectual pursuits. At 
last, however, he dreamt that Kuo F'o (a. I). 276-324) had given him a 
beautifully deci)rated pen, and immediatel)' he began to be famous, .After 
a goodly period Kuo F'o appeared to him again demanding the pen saying 
he had loaned it to him long enough. Hereupon his literary productions 
rapidly declined. 

This brings us to Li T'ae-pih (8th centurj' A.n.) who being:— 

'■ \ ]ioet i:ould not slt-ep ariglil 
Fur his soul kept up too much lij;hl 
Under iiis eyelids for the night.'" 

and who dreaming saw flowers grow 
out of (the top of) his pen. From 
this time on both the style and 
contents of his writings improved 
greatly. 

The ])iiet-phil()spher Huo Ying 
of the Hen (!heu (.\.!). 951-960) 
iheamt tiiat a package of pens of 
five different colours had been 
given him. Result as alune. Chi 
Shao-\u, who lived at the time of 
the Southern and Northern Dynas- 
ties, dreamt that Lu Ch'ui of the 
Liang Dynasty had given him an 
elaborately carved black pen. This 
I was Ihe beginning of his reputation 

i.r t'ai-cih's dream hs a writer. 
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Li Chia.i (7th and Xtli century A.l».) was 
a precocious j'outh an<! kept well in advance of 
his fellow stirdents. He dreamt some urie liaci 
given him two pens, symbolic of double ability. 
He "graduated at twenty and reached the proud 
piisition and distinction of C'eiisor without jniicli 
difficult)'. Here the dream seemed (ci have 
found fulfilment and his later career Ijecame 
more and more chequered. Nevertheless he 
was held in high esteein as a scholar to the 
last. In the case of another writer the force 
of the symbol was not hidden in tiie lieaiUy 
or number of the pens but in the sixe akme. 
He (Wans Siin) dreamt of receiving a pen as 
large as a rafter. He believed it was ominous 
of great ability in the u.se of the p-n. Not 
long after he had this dream the Kmperor 
Wu Te (Liang Dynasty) died and the dreamer 
was appoiiited to write the "white" proclam.itioi 
the pen symbol; ink follows ne.'^t. 



OKMAMK.: 

These rr 



:uffice for 




Wang Suh (a.D. 256), a 
{a.1>. 221-265) and a literary 



Just ijefore Wang Poh, one of 
tiie four celebrated poets of the 
earl)- Tang periotl, acquired fame 
he dreamt he had hi.s sleeve full 
of round ink tablets. 

Ching Kang-ching, a pupil of 
Ma Chung (see below) and the 
author of a coinmenlar)' on the Loo 
Luii, dreamt thai an old man took 
a knife and opened his (Ching'sJ 
chest and then filled his bod)- with 
liquid ink. This was the beginning 
of his career as an exponent i>f the 
Classics. Ching Chi-ta had followed 
military pursuits and was illiterate 
until he dreamt some one had given 
him a measure of ink- water to drink. 
He suddeid)' knew characters, 
listinguished scholar of the Wei Kingdom 
.]iponeut of Ching Kang-chiiig, dreamt that 
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at midnight a little girl came up out of the ground and presented him with 
a ball of ink. Next morning as he began to use it his genius awoke. 

Having pen and ink we naturally come to characters. 

Wang Chen-yu (880-956 A.D.) dreamt he was drinking from the West 
River and washing his intestines and stomach. When he had finished 
drinking he saw the sand and pebbles under the water arranging themselves 
in the shape of characters and he ate them. After this dream he became 
famous in a remarkably short time. Colloquially speaking, the dust was 
washed not only out of his sordid thoughts that had too much to do with 
dogs and horses, but also out of the very source of intellectual power and poetic 
conception ! At least it seems to have been a case of removing hindrances 
rather than one of supplying a deficiency as, for instance, in the case of 
Ching Kang-ching. 

Next in order comes the paper symbol. Hsiao Ying-Shih (8th century 
A.D.) first dreamt someone gave him one hundred sheets of flowered paper, 
and then that he was cutting gilt embroidery. Hereupon his style soon 
became noted. The Japanese went to great expense to secure this scholar's 
services but failed. 

Sung Ching (A.D. 662-737) whose *' bowels were of iron and whose 
heart of stone " dreamed that a large bird had brought a book in its beak and 
vomited it into his mouth. He swallowed the book, and mounting the bird 
soared aloft on its back. x^t the age of forty-eight he was appointed 
President of the Board of Civil Office and later l)ecame Minister of State. 
Han Yii of the Tang Dynasty dream^ someone, gave him a volume written 
in red seal characters and that he swallowed it, while a youth stood at his 
side clapping his hands and laughing. Among the young men who came to 
him as pupils was one named Mang Chiao, to whom he took a special liking 
and discovered that he was the ela-ted young man he had seen in his 
dream. Mang Chiao became a poet of considerable fame. Han Yii stood 
first among the eight great authors of the Tang ancj Sung dynasties, even 
one of his contemporaries declaring he never ventured to open Han Yii's 
works without first washing his hands in rose-water. His writings were 
directed chiefly against that idealism which the '* Sage of Loo " had so 
unfortunately neglected if not despised and greatly stimulated the spirit of 
intolerance. Had he lived in our day he would have produced Honan tracts 
more dangerous because more polished than the famously infamous Hunan 
tracts, known to foreigners in China, and would have mistaken Christianity 
for another bone of Buddha, simply because it came after the Chow Dynasty. 

The following dreams, dealing with somewhat mixed symbols, deserve 
notice. The symbols are all objects, however, that enter largely into Chinese 
idealism. 
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Liu Tsan, a scholar of con- 
siderable note duriiif,' the Five 
Dynasties (a.d. 951-960), dreamt 
that he swallowed a golden tortoise. 
After this dream he made rapid 
progress in his studies and reached 
the position of tutor to the Crown 
Prince. When quite advanced in 
years he dreamt that standing on 
the shore of a stream he had 
spewed the tortoise in the water. 
He soon after died, 

Tnng Chung-shu (2nd century 
it.C.) dreamt that a dragon in the 
shape of a boa-constrictor had 
entered his breast. He "became 
enlightened" after this dream and 
THE not.DEN TORTOISE. wrote his C/i'un Ts'evj Fan Loo and 

other works on the spring and autumn. 

Lo Han of the Tsin Dynasty saw in a dream a beautiful bird of varied 
colours that came and flew in his mouth. After this he advanced rapidlj- as 
a scholar. 

Ma Chung ( K. r>. 79-166) of the Han Dynasty saw in a dream trees 
covered with beautiful flowers of gold which he plucked and ate. He at 
once comprehended all the literature under heaven. 

Ma was one of those unscliolarly scholars one meets so rarely (and 
yet they are around) among the long-coated fraternity. He de.spised the 
mannerisms of the literati and freely amused himself with flute and lute. 
We cannot help thinking of iiim frequently, for the habit Chinese authors so 
generally have of penning their comments on the face instead of in the 
margin of the page— two lines of comments occup)'ing the space of one line 
of the text — owes its origin to him. 

One scholar — P'ei Hang of the T'ang dynasty — at the Indigo Bridge at 
Ch'ang-ngan, not only found fame but a bride Ihniugh the agency of a 
dream. It revealed her name to him, but his eyes discovered the reality in 
the every-day manner. With this, the luckiest one of them all, we dismiss the 
whole dreamy multitude and turn to class three dreams of expectant mothers. 
The first one to come under our notice here is so remarkably .similar to 
the dream of Alexander's mother, as recorded by Plutarch, that one is almost 
inclined to suspect the later of tlie two historians of plagiarism. 
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The mother of Li Peh, China's most celebrated poet, dreamt before her 
child was bom that the planet Veiuis shot down from heaven and entered 
her bosom. 

Before Lady Cheng <(ave birth to her illustrious dauffhter, Wan Urh, she 
dreamt that a supernatural being presented her with a balance saying: 
■' With this you can weigh the Empire." When the infant was only a month 
old the mother asked it playfully : " Is it you who are to weigh the Empire ? " 
The respon.se though inarticulate wa.s reassurinf;. At the age of fourteen 
she wa.s widely known as a most wonderful prodigj- and later became, at 
least for a season, influential at the im[>erial court. 

So many dreams of places and objects new to the dreamer but of 
significance to him in later life are on record that they form quite a class by 
themselves. In addition to that of the Emperor Ming given above we have 
in our literary rambles come across the following four of this character. 

The fifth daughter of Liang Wu-te (.\.D. 503) dreamed that she was going 

up a mountain to enter a cloister. When she awoke she asked that the 

pictures of the most famous mountains be brought to her apartment. She 

examined them carefully until she came to the picture of Mount Fuch'a, 

which she immediately recognized as the mountain she had seen in her 

dream. She at once shaved her head and entered the cloister on this 

mountain. Lu Yii ol Fuchow in Hupeh, possibly the founder 

of the worthy profession of tea-tasters and a specialist in testing and 

comparing waters from different 

sources, dreamt of the Lu mountains 

and on going into these mountains 

and testing all the springs found 

the water of the Ko Lien spring 

of superior quality. An Ting, 

district magistrate of Anchi in 

Chekiang, passed through the 

western boundaries of that region 

and .seeing its mountains recognised 

them as those he had .seen in a 

dream. He built a pavilion on the 

prominent peak and called it "True." 

Chin Kwo, a voluminous writer 

of the Sung Dynasty, dreamt of 

going to Chingkou to recreate. 

Later, on really going there, he 

DRKAM liROOK. found that he had seen the place 
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in a dream. He built a house near a brtiok wiiicli lie called ■'Dream 
Brook." Years afterward, when he had coiii|)leled his •^reat cycloiKtdia 
of historical antiquities, he again remembered the Dreani Brook and named 
the work ■' Muhs^ K'i Ptih Tan" Possibly the name was the expression of a 
conviction that may have come over him, namely, that one cannot yo far 
into Chinese antiquities without dreaming of dreams in a world of dreams, 

[t almost seems strange that 
the dragon symbol occurs si> rarely 
in these dreams. One wonki 
naturally expect dreaming statesmen 
to be much occupied with it. Only 
a chessplayer, however, seems to 
have been favoured wilhtlic inspiring 
vision. Wang Chi-sing dreamt that 
an azure-coloured dragon had 
vomited several copies of the Chess 
Manual. He soon after became 
famous as a devotee of this form of 
mental calisthenics. 

With three dreams from the 

works bearing the name of Licius 

we close this chapter. Whether the 

dreams were like the author of 

CHE.S.S PLAVEks, equally doubtful reality we cannot 

.stop to discuss here. They will he of greatest value to us if we keep in 

mind their didactic character and take them as illustrations of that sjstem 

of indigenous Buddhism which lay dormant in the waking thoughts of 

a very res|x;ctable school of philosophers half a millennium before the 

Han Emperor had his dream of the foreign religion. 

Two rustics visited the great provincial capital and there saw piculs of 
peanut candy such as could be .seen in their own peanut and sweet [jotato 
district in quantities of a few pounds at most. Now rustic Li says to rustic 
Ling r " I have only one desire in my humble heart and that is that J might 
become rich enough to buy all the peanut candy I wi.sh to eat." 

"But," replied rustic Ling, " such bliss is only for the Son of Heaven ; do 
you really dream of reaching the position of Emperor P " 

Li replied with a sigh i " Ah ! great indeed is the bliss of the Son of 
Heaven." 

This is putting a common mistake in very plain words. But the 
" great," the ■' high and mighty " of this world are not free fnnTi the delusion 
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of our two rustics ; they also imagine that earthly bliss and glory either is or 
can become more than relative — -that absolute, perfect bliss is attainable 
even in this life. King Muh of Chao (li.C. 1001-947) was brought to see 
this mistake by the " wise man " from the kingdom of the remotest West. 
He offered the wise man every luxury and enjoyment the palace afforded, 
not forgetting power, honour and riches. The latter, unable to prevent this 
extravagance, did not reject the gifts but quietly suffered them to be brought. 
After dwelling a short time in the- mansion erected for him he requested the 
king to travel with him. The king, grasping the corner of the magian's robe, 
rose aloft until he reached the middle heaven. Here they stopped, having 
reached the magian's palace. The palace of the magian was built of silver 
and gold inlaid with pearls and precious stone.s. It loomed high above 
clouds and rain and one could not tell on what its foundation rested. 
Viewed from afar it looked like heaped -up clouds. What eyes and ears saw 
and heard, what nose and mouth smelled and tasted, mav not be found 
among men. T.ie king thought it was the ethereal city, the purple wonder, 
the centre of heaven, the dome of music in which God dwells. 

He stooped and looked down. His palace seemed to be built of mud 
mixed with straw. Then he gladly tarried a few decades never thinking of 

his kingdom When he awoke his seat was as the former (usual) 

place, the servants appeared as the former (usual) people. The wine 
remained unconsumed, the food had not become stale. 

The king then asked what had happened. Those about him replied : 
" The king ha.9 been sitting a moment in deep thought." Licius' further 
accounts of King Muh and his magian are highly instructive, but the above 
suffices to impart the lesson that there are beings to whom the most favoured 
mortals stand in the same relation as that of the candy -craving peasant to 
the Emperor. But the revelation for a time threatened the king's undoing. 

The next dream teaches the law of natural compensation — the 
"evening up of things " so to speak even in this life. 

Lord Yin of Chao had large estates. In the care of these he never 
gave his servants a moment's rest from morning till night. He had an 
aged servant whose strength was on the wane. He required this one to 
exert himself all the more. All day long the aged toiler kept at his task 
panting and coughing. When night came he was exhausted and slept 
soundly. Then his spirit gained its freedom and he dreamt every night that 
he was a great ruler administering the affairs of his court and governing his 
subjects. He strolled from palace to palace and from gallery' to gallery 
enjoying all his heart could wish. His bliss was beyond compare. When 
he awoke he was again a servant. 
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When people would comfort him because of his hard lot he replied : 
" Though a man live an hundred years they are all divided into day and ni^ht. 
By day I am a slave in -bondage, l^e it toil, let it be toil. At night I am 
a ruler and enjoy blis.s untold. Why should I demur?" 

On the other hand, Lord Yin's heart speculated in worldly matters and 
had many cares in the management of the estates. Soul and body both 
became weary and at night he too was exhausted and slept. Kverv night 
he became a .servant running hither and thither doing the most menial work. 
All manner of scolding and buffeting fell to his lot. In his sleep he couched 
and panted and found no respite till daybreak. Lord Yin was taken ill over 
this and consulted his friend. The reply was : '* Your position suffices to 
distinguish (honour^ the individual. You have an abundance of riches and 
excel in many things. To be a servant in your dreams at night and to 
experience affliction instead of gratification is fate's ordinary course. Even 
if one would make dreaming and waking alike how could it be done?'* 
Lord Yin hearing the words of his friend rejoiced because of his servant's 
experience. 

One more lesson from Licius. He would teach us, it seems, that 
psychology is a profound subject and that even our dreams at times greatly 
perplex us so that it becomes difficult to distinguish between them and 
actual facts. 

A man from Ching went to the forest to gather wood and, starting up a 
fawn, he pursued and killed it. Fearing someone might have seen him he 
hastily hid it in a dry ditch and covered it with brush. His joy was so far 
beyond restraint that he failed to mark the spot and finally considered it all 
a dream. As he walked on he repeated his experience in a song. A 
neighbour, taking the clue, went and got the fawn. This man on reaching 
his home told his wife about it saying : " I just now met a wood-gatherer who 
had dreamt that he had caught a fawn but had forgotten the place. Now I 
have found it and he persists in saying it was all a dream." The woman said : 
" Indeed ! you dreamt you had seen a wood-gatherer who had found a fawn. 
Where might there be such a wood-gatherer? That you have really come 
in possession of the fawn proves that your dream was true." The husband 
replied : " I have evidence that I got the fawn; whether he or I dreamt does 
not trouble me." 

The wood- gatherer returned to his home not at all vexed over the loss of 
the fawn. At night however he really dreamt of the hiding place and also of 
the man who took the fawn. Early next morning he called on the man of 
whom he had dreamt and a quarrel ensued. They appealed to the magistrate. 
The magistrate said : " In the first place you really caught the fawn and then 
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fiilsel)' dtirlarwi it a dream: in the 
iiext ]iliice yiui (ireaiiU )-'Hi had 
caught tile fawn and then claimed, 
falsel.w that it w.vs reality. The 
other man really went and took 
your lawn arid is non- dis()iitini; 
with v'oii ;il)out it. The wnmaii 
says, furthermore, the fawn had 
been retrieved in :i dream. It 
toliuns then that noliody got the 
fawn. N'eveithelcss, tlie fawn is 
really lyin^ ''^^'e l«:l""re our eyes. 
1 must, therefore, sjive orders to ask 
the ruler of Chin^' whether the fawn 
is t<) be divided into two parts." 
The ruler of ChinR exclaimed. 
"VVhat.^ is the mai^islrate ats<) 
dreaming' when he thinks of dividinj" 
the man's fawn? .Ask the ministei 
dream i>r not-dreain, your nl>edient servant 
the Yellow EiniHiror and Confucius cssavei 



The minister said : " Whether 

unable to determine. Only 
■ determine once for all the 



difference between waktng and dreaminfj. At present neither the Yellow 
Emj>eror nor ("onfucius is alive. Who then shall decide? However, you 
do well to follow the judijment rendered by the magistrate." 
Nun, Kauste, iraumc lurt. Ins nir un.s H■iede^.^el^en. 
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tCbe Cbinese CSboow jfeetival 

By C. Bone. 




HE Chinese F*estival of the Moon falls, not unnaturally, on the 
occasion of the full moon which gives us in the West the 
*' Harvest Moon." Of course the Chinese have noticed that this 
fine full autumn moon is marked by the characteristic which 
none other can claim. The\' have observed that it rises for several evenings 
in succession at the same time and with little change. They, of course, do 
not know that this peculiar phenomenon is owing to the fact that at this 
time the orbit of the moon —as near the autumnal equinox as it can be — makes 
as little angle as possible with the ecliptic. They, like ourselves, however, 
have fixed upon the phenomenon, and they, according to their wont, make 
a good deal more of it than we are accustomed to do. Yet the " Harvest 
Moon " is not without its poetry even with our own matter-of-fact race. 
Those who have been privileged to spend some time of the autumn in the 
country in England, and to mix with the harvesters at this season of the 
year, will not easily forget their experiences. Perhaps these thoughts belong 
to those who are to-day middle-aged persons. They, however, will easily 
remember the beautiful autumn nights, when the heav}' waggons, laden with 
the sheaves of golden grain, the last of the harvest, were drawn slowly home 
to the farmstead, whilst the men and maidens, weary though they would be 
with the day's work, would fill the air with songs, and the whole scene was 
filled with the glorious light of the big soft moon. These scenes once 
lived through are never forgotten. The simple harvesters think that this 
glorious moon is a special arrangement for the farmers that they may be able 
the more easily to gather in the fruits of the earth, which have been brought 
forth for their use. They do not understand the natural explanation of the 
beautiful moon, which is so generous to them with its silvery light, any more 
than the Chinese understand the phenomenon to-day. But they see 
and enjoy. When we return to the Chinese we see that they have 
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wrought, out of the occasion, a gossamer of myths and legends, which 
have been shaped into pretty poetry for the dehght of the young people, 
and perhaps for others who, though older in years, are not older iu 
knowledge and in thought. As with other feasts of the Chinese, there 
is a fairy story to be learnt from their folklore. During the Tang 
Dynasty, so runs the legend, one of the Emperors, whose correct style 
was Tien Pao or " Heavenly Treasure," but whose better-known name is 
Ming Hwang or " Brilliant Emperor," was privileged to pay a visit to the moon. 
He was not, like our " Man in the Moon," snatched thither for the daring 
sin of picking up a few sticks on the Sabbath, but was permitted, for some 
reason which does not appear, to pay a visit to the glistering halls of the 
beautiful land. When he reached his destination he found that the moon 
was inhabited by a very old man, who was seated at a table engrossed in 
a very large book. By his side there was a large box, seen to be full of red 
cord. When the Emperor asked the ancient worthy the nature of the book 
he was reading, he found that it was called Van Yuen, or the " Book 
of Predestined Marriages." In other words, in the Moon all successful 
marriages were arranged. When this ancient seer had decided who was 
to be married to whom, he tied the two names together with a bit of the scarlet 
thread, and these marriages when consummated here on earth were always 
harmonious. No discord would ever mar the lives of these predestined 
pairs. Unhappy marriages were of those who, in some way, mocked the 
decisions of the old man. So we see that the Chinese in this matter, as in 
many others, have discovered that " marriages are made in heaven." But 
the enchanted Emperor did not at once return to the earth. He had heard 
beautiful voices and he asked the old man to admit him into the inner halls 
of the silvery mansion. After repeated requests this was granted. Therein 
he saw a large number of fairies, who were splendidly clothed, and were 
employing and amusing themselves as they thought fit. Though the vision 
was but a brief one he was enabled to notice carefully the fashion of the 
robes in which they were clad. Presently he bid adieux to the venerable 
ancient, who had entertained him, and returned to his own earthly palaces, 
which, after his visit to the moon, appeared by no means splendid. But one 
permanent result remained. When he returned to his own family, he 
ordered that all the dresses of the ladies of his harem should be made after 
the fashion of those which the fairies wore, and as these fashions are in 
vogue to-day, when parts of an ancient play demand that female actors 
shall be personated, these are the dresses which are yet worn. These stories, 
not without a touch of true poetry, are told by each mother to her children, 
one generation after another, and so they become the property of the entire 
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Chinese race, just like at home mothers tell fairy tales to their children. 
But the educated in addition to all this, which is the property of the whole, 
rich and poor, have their own way of remembering this feast. There are 
many couplets which have become current coin in the Chinese language, 
and many of them relate to such myths as that which we have briefly 
related. The following comes to my memory just as I write. '-' It BB ^ 
^ % ^ ^?B-T^ft5*BBW- These lines will not appear quite the same 
in an English dress. The Chinese is very smooth with long use and the 
rhythm is undoubted. They may be roughly rendered — 

" The revolving moon is always clear, 
But clearer still this night, 
With cups o'erflowing, who won't drink, 
And pledge the gleaming light ? " 

So the educated, in addition to what the masses have of poetry arising 
out of the hour, have their own minds full of these verses. They, therefore, 
gather together, in the open air, and enjoy the scenery and drink and quote 
and fill the air with their shoutings and merry laughter. 

The Moon Festival is famous for its thousands of Chinese and Japanese 
lanterns with which the people adorn every available place and especially 
hang out on the roofs of their houses. Made as they are of bamboo and 
thin paper, tinted of all colours, as they are hung up by tens of thousands on 
the roofs of a big city, if the exening is fair and there is a slight breeze 
blowing, they are swayed to and fro and the sight is very pleasing indeed. 
Few Europeans but what have looked out upon this moving sea of light and 
have felt the charm of the picturesque scene. There does not appear to be 
any special reason for the use of these lanterns that I have discovered, and 
we may assume that this is done simply because of the pleasing effect to the 
eye. But the enjoyments of the hour have not yet been all enumerated. 
One of the luxuries of the occasion are the all important mooncakes. 
Everybody has seen them arranged in the shops, with the accustomed Chinese 
taste, and with a view to attract customers. These are comprised of two kinds. 
First there are the dummies. These are imitation cakes and are made not to be 
eaten, though \n form and outward decoration they differ in nothing from 
the real. They are bought for the children, and are used by them as 
playthings, with which they form mimic stores in mimic shops. The real 
cakes are sold by tens of thousands. The Chinese, at this season of the 
year, as is their wont, are addicted to the giving and the receiving of presents. 
These mooncakes are the popular presents which are sent from friend to 
friend. The cakes are very good and are very popular with European 
children when they have once tasted the forbidden delicacy. 
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It appears, in the south at any rate, that the mooncake business will be thrown 
altogether out of its usual ruts. These cakes lately have been made of the best 
American flour. Owing to the struggle that is now raging in connection 
with the Boycott, many of the richest of the families of Canton have 
announced that they will neither give nor receive any of these cakes, but 
will send fruits and Chinese cakes instead. Hence the general disorder into 
which things have fallen. We can see, therefore, that the Moon Festival 
suggests great possibilities for feasting and relaxation, and when this is 
remembered and in addition we call to mind that the season of the year 
is, in China, one of the pleasantest, we can see that the festival is very 
popular, and that the people enjoy it with all abandon. 
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Vat ttvial of the ^ioer. 

(Translated froiu the Chinese by AknsHtAl..^ 

TUAN YING, who was a native of Tuiigkun, a place near Canton, 
the inhabitants of wliich are renowned for their matting and 
their turbulent disposition, was appointed Magistrate of a district 
far removed from his native home. This district had earned 
an unenviable notoriety for being infested with ferocious 
tigers. Before Yuan had been in office three months, the inhabitants 
had been the victims of several inroads of the much-dreaded beast and, 
filled with terror, they applied to their official parent to devise some means 
of relieving them from their trouble. The Magistrate, who was a kind- 
hearted man and anxious for the welfare of his flock, at once brought the 
ma'ter belore the spirit, whose special province it was to watch over the 
interests of the district and to keep its people from harm, by addressing to 
it the following appeal :■ — 

" The Magistrate Ying has been 
in office in this district for almost 
three months, but owing to his want 
of ability he has been unable to 
advance the welfare of the people 
and to secure to them the blessings 
of peace and contentment. For 
tigers have been creating trouble 
within its boundaries, which is 
without doubt due to want of virtue 
on the part of the Magistrate and 
cannot be regarded as in any way 
the fault of the guardian spirit. The 
Magistrate has endeavoured to find 
out in what resjject he has failed 
in his duty, but though he has 
.searched his heart to discover his 
TiGKRs DKvoukiNi; PEOPLE i>N THK uiLLb. shortcomings, he has not been able 
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to find that he has in any way 
neglected his duty. He has ad- 
ministered justice with an even 
hand, and has done all in his power 
to relieve the sufferings of his 
people. But if he has not violated 
his duty, if he has not been guilty 
of oppression and extortion, how can 
the frequent raids of tigers be 
explained ? Must the tiger-hunters 
be tried for having been remiss in 
their exertions to extirpate the pest. 
or will the guardian spirit, prompted 
by pity for the .sufferings of the 
people, be pleased to drive away the 
tigers to their lairs in the moun- 
tains, thus preventing thejn from 
.lint; iHB TAi.ic TO THR inflicting endless .sorrow on the 
)EiTv OF THK CITY. peopIc ? SucH an act of beneficence 

will earn the undying gratitude of the Magistrate. But if the presence of 

tigers in the district is really due to the incompetence of the Magistrate and 

to his oppressive admini.stration, then let him be tried by the laws of the 

empire and punished by the gods, without fear or favour," 
The earnestness of 

this appeal moved the 

guardian spirit, for a few 

days after it had been 

issued many tigers were 

captured, everyone declar- 
ing this satisfactory result 

to be due to the beneficent 

action of the spirit. About 

this time there was an old 

widow, over sixty years of 

age, wh:) had an only son 

and who depended on his 

woodcutting for her living. 

One day her son, who had tigers ru cages captured by the inhabitants. 

as usual gone into the hills to cut wood, was seized by a tiger and 

devoured. His old mother, on hearing of the sad occurrence, was over- 
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whelmed with grief. Having, however, heard how kind and good the 

Ma{^istrate was, she repaired to his presence, loudly weeping. The 

Magistrate who was much affected and felt deep sorrow for the poor 

I d a o e ue at and ordered his police to arrest the 

tiger which had been guilty 
of the enormity of eating the 
widow's son. The police, 
naturally, did not feel much 
pleased at undertaking such 
a dangerous arrest, which 
would probably result in 
their being eaten like the 
widow's son. But their 
chief was not an officer to 
be trifled with and they did 
not dare to disobey his 
order. They immediately 
proceeded to the mountains 
THE WOODMAN BEING DEVOURED Bv THK TIGER, j^^j when thcv reached 

there, they at once made a copy of the Magistrate's warrant which they 

burnt as a .sacrifice, praying at the same time to the spirit of the mountains. 

They had scarcely finished their offering and prayers when suddenly the 

roar of a tiger, wafted on 

the breeze, reached their 

ears. The roar almost 

frightened them out of their 

wits and, when the tiger 

itself suddenly appeared on 

the scene, they felt sure 

their last moments were 

nigh. But they hurriedly 

produced the Magistrate's 

warrant, behind which they 

carefully .screened them- 
selves. The tiger up to that 

time had worn the most 

ferocious ap[jearance, but 

no sooner did his flashing eyes behold the warrant than down went his ears 

and tail, and his whole demeanour changed from wild ferocity to tame 

submission. He seemed to realise at once that the majesty even of a tiger 
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must yield to tlie majesty of the law and lie quietly followed the police 

witliout inakint^ any show of resistance. Arrived at the Magistrate's court, 

the tiger at once knelt before the Mai^istrate. who commenced to hear 

the case, whilst the widow wepl and abused the cause of her son's death. 

Looking sternly at the tiger and pointing to the old widow the Magistrate 

thus addressed the former: — 

" This poor old widow depended 

for support on her son. He has 

been devoured by you. You beast 

of ill-omen ! On whom can she 

now rely for a h'velihood ? Even If 

you are condemned and put to 

death, how can that compensate 

the widow for her loss?" Hearing 

this the tiger drooped his head and 

seemed to be thoroughly repentant. 

The Magistrate, observing the 

change in the tiger's demeanour, 

continued ; — 

" -As I now see you fully realise 

the enormity of your crime and are 

sincerely sorry for what you have 

done, I grant you pardon and decide xm; ot.n woma^ i-ukskntin): hkk cask 

that you shall henceforward act as to thk mai^istratb. 

the son of the old widow, 
whose wants, both as re- 
gards food and clothes, it 
will beyourdutytosupply." 
Thetiger looked much 
relieved and atonce nodded 
a rea<l\' assent. He was 
then released and scam- 
pered off to the hills. 

The same evening he 
returned carrjing in his 
mouth a deer, which he 
placed at the widow's door, 
after having scratched it 

THI' TIGKR WITH a';]KKK IN ITS MOUTH SfKATCrriMl "'*'' ^'^ P*^*' ^" 1^'^'^ '"" 

AT THK iJooK OF THK OLD wrjMA'v's HUT, formation of hjs arrival. 
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The widow at once came out to see who was there and, beholding the 
deer, realised that it had been brought for her by the tiger. She sold 
the deer and from the proceeds of its sale she was able to live comfortably 
for some time. These attentions on the part of the tiger became quite 
regular and were faithfully carried on without interruption for more than 
ten years. Then the widow died, much to the grief of her officially-appointed 
son, the tiger, who had found great pleasure in making the old age of the 
widow much more comfortable than it would have been had her own son 
been alive. 
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XTbe Xaig of fTDuhben. 

By C. A. MoNTALTO DE Jesus. 




HE history of China can scarcely present another instance of a 
gifted emperor appearing in so fascinating a light as Kien Lung 
did in the course of a sojourn in Manchuria, when on the throne 
at Mukden he blended the charm of genius with the splendour 
of his rank to descant upon the home and glory of his dynasty in a lay of 
great beauty. The poem enjoys the unique celebrity of having had thirty- 
two versions in different Manchu characters, and as many in Chinese, by 
princes, ministers, and academicians chosen by the imperial poet to test the 
literary resources of the empire. Possibly it might have been due to his 
desire, too, that Pere Amiot favoured the world of letters with that excellent 
French version — the Eloge de Moiikden — which, like the original, is a labour 
of love. If only for its wealth of information on Manchuria, the famous 
poem .should cease to be of merely academic interest, now that the world's 
attention is centred on that coveted land of contention. 

The history, manners, and customs of the dynasty, the geography, natural 
history, and agricultural resources of Manchuria, are all charmingly described. 
Within the scope of this article it is only possible to attempt a mosaic of 
the finest passages. As is usually the case in oriental literature, the style is 
too florid not to undergo some judicious pruning in an English version ; and 
obscure classical allusions sometimes appear as an unavoidable drawback. 

The proud, epic strain in the historical part of the work sounds like a 
protest from the mighty dead against the decrepitude which has imperilled 
the retention of Manchuria by the scion of the poet-emperor. Another 
notable feature is the studied care with which in his historical dissertation 
the adroit descendant of the Manchu conqueror spares the amour propre of 
his Chinese subjects. He sings but of the dawn of his dynasty, and its 
glory is deftly brought into relief by an allusion to one of the darkest periods 
of China's vicissitudes : 
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"Of yore Ping Hiii said that weakness was all on the side of the East; 
and according to Ngan Chow, the West was the seat of strength ; but empty 
words, misplaced eulogy, or to put it better, senseless irony and far-fetched 
sarcasm ! China was then but a phantom of what she had been ; her 
halcyon days had vanished ; and gloomy, critical was the epoch. The 
troubles which first agitated her ushered in revolts, followed by cruel wars. 
Twelve independent states rose from the ruins of the empire; six of the 
least incapable princes, or rather the most capable among those then 
reigning, to whom was soon added a sevetith, deemed it a wonderful deed to 
patch up the empire under their aegis. If like the ting^ if like this antique 
vase, which is but one and the same resting on several pedestals, the empire 
then appeared to be under one government administered by several rulers, 
in reality it stood divided like the claws of the tiger or the talons of the bird 
of prey. " 

With an avowed distaste for myths, however charming, Kien Lung is 
rather spare of words as to the legendary origin of his lineage in the 
mountain whose shape and luminous hue equally serve to express its name — 
the Changpeshan, or Long White Mountain, where, in the vicinity of Lake 
Tamun, a heavenly maiden, by swallowing a tempting fruit, conceived the 
likewise supernatural Aisin (Golden) Kioro. The lay is more discreet 
than Kang Hsi*s Dictionary, which relates how the superhuman nature of 
Aisin Kioro was evident in his gift of speech from the moment of his 
birth ; and how, while playing in a canoe on the lake, he strayed into a river 
only to be drifted on to royalty, for along the riverside three chieftains with 
their clans stood disputing over the election of their King, when, at the sight 
of the stately boy, some of the clansmen in their admiration proclaimed him 
their heaven-sent ruler, and as Aisin Kioro declared that he was destined by 
providence to settle their dispute, to bring them unity and peace, he was 
enthusiastically chaired in their arms and brought before the chieftains, who 
acknowledged him as King. 

Without mentioning that at the village of Otoli the founder of his 
dynasty first reigned as King of Manchow, Kien Lung becomes circumstantial 
as he reaches the psychological epoch when the scion of Aisin Kioro in the 
midst of his conquests assumed the title of Tien Ming, or Providence of 
Heaven, in the tenth year of his reign, and advancing westward, founded in 
1625 "the sure rampart against all the forces of the West" — Mukden. The 
removal of his Court thither, from Inden, calls forth the following apostrophe : 

" Be not jealous, lovely Inden, fortunate home where we tasted the 
firstfruit of our happiness ! Tien Ming leaves thee only that, more 
renowned and puissant, thou mayst be worthier of thy name. Hence- 
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forward it is by giant strides in the path of glory that my ancestors are to 
accomplish their grand destiny ; and to the illustrious Tai Tsung is reserved 
the honour of carrying this through." 

The description given of Mukden's palaces may be gauged from its 
Spartan-like conclusion : 

"They are beautiful because they are simple, and because they are 
solidly built they are good. To render them worthy of Tai Tsung, 
must they be laden with the most splendid sculptural embellishment; 
must the beams, joists, and framework be of precious wood, varnished and 
gilt, the roof forming an amphitheatre like the hills of Lungchow, 
or in its many hues and its shape representing the wings of the foong- 
huang when but partly spread ? Ah ! let it not be thought that any 
sordid economy led to their being otherwise built. They would have been 
richly, magnificently built had Tai Tsung been less an enemy of luxury, 
less bent on following the venerable wa\s of the great Tao Tang-che." 

" Laden wMth the favours of Heaven, the august founder of our empire 
measured his new heritage in all its dimensions. A style placed per- 
pendicularly on a level surface showed him by the length of its shadow the 
height of the sun, and thus he found the elevation of the pole above the 
horizon. With the fathom-line, the plunnnet, square, and compass, he 
fixed the position of places and their mean distance, and he ascertained the 
width of rivers, their de[)ths, and the course and rapidity of their currents. 
This useful work he began with propitiatory hymns, and concluded with 
songs of acclamation." 

The installation of the Ta Tsing Dynasty, in 1616, calls for a burst of 
eloquence : 

*' Already the magistrates and officials are grouped as mandarins of the 
left and mandarins of the right ; to the four one-coloured banners — yellow, 
white, red, and blue-are added four more, which are two-coloured ; from 
the Manchu warriors, all arrayed under these standards, radiates a 
splendour not unlike that of the star Hokoo\ their evokitions outline all the 
diagrams formed by variously combining the lines of Foo Hi, and after the 
eight positions they form a ninth, superior to the rest. Proud in thus 
representing the order of the stars, the\' burn with the noble desire of 
testing their skill, of displa\'ing their valour in actual warfare. Hold, brave 
warriors; restrain your impetuosity for awhile! It will not be long before 
you shall be gratified, profiting l)\' everv opportunit}' }()U seize; every path 
leading to glor\' shall be open to you, and in long strides thereon you shall 
attain immortality. Meanwhile, be content with the su[)port and defence of 
the throne, the guardianship of the foundation upon which is to rise the 
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mighty structure. But what is already built, does it not suffice to win the 
admiration of posterity ? Because iny ancestors are not yet masters of 
China, are they less grand, virtuous, and distinguished ? And when I say 
mine, I mean yours too, Manchus ! What avails the head without the help 
of the arms, and eyes without sight ? 1 am neither so vain as to see 
reflected on myself alone the glory which we ought to share, nor so ill 
versed as to ignore the names of those great men who have shed lustre on 
our nation by the wisdom of their counsel, by the vastness of their intellect, 
and by their virtues, bravery, and innumerable talents; nor am I so 
ungrateful as to deny them the homage to which they are in so many ways 
entitled. 

" The profession of arms, I know, is that which the Manchus most prize, 
and in which they distinguish themselves most. For all that, are we short 
of statesmen and scholars? I need but name you, Tahai ! If our ancient 
usages are digested into laws ; if our special code represents all that is best 
among the nations known to us ; if our characters easily and clearly express 
all the sounds in our own and foreign languages, if we have our rules of 
eloquence, our beauty of style, our history and that of our neighbouring 
states, we owe you all ; you could explain all, you are our doctor par 
excellence I 

" You whose deathless names are as proudly inscribed in our annals, 
forgive me if the lengthy list deters me from mentioning yours too. We 
know what you did and what you could do; we know that at the first blast 
of the trumpet you rushed forward to reduce the enemy's strongholds; that 
at the first signal from the standard you were ready to chase our enemy to 
the three frontiers ; that with justice ever for your cause, bravery for your 
companion, prudence and skill for your guide, you never turned back nor 
even flinched ; that in short you have successfully carried out the greatest 
enterprise. By way of recognition for the glory you shed on his reign, your 
august sovereign lavished honours, which you have transmitted, and which 
shall yet be transmitted to remote posterity. May none of your descendants 
ever stray from the path so nobly laid out ! '* 

The fall of the Ming Dynasty, however, is ascribed to Heaven's decree 
and the will of the people : 

" The Supreme Ruler, no longer interested in the preservation of the 
Mings, saw with complacency all hearts turned towards our empire of the 
Ta Tsings, whose people, sincere and good, still retained the pristine 
simplicity of their manners ; and saw, too, my forefathers, who, after purging 
the neighbouring country of its bandit hordes, were called to the help of a 
great nation groaning under the cruel yoke of many tyrants. My grandsire 
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She Tsu was thus chosen for the vacant throne. United like brothers, the 
Manchus and Chinese soon foiled the iniquitous designs of the usurpers, who 
were themselves soon exterminated. At the head of a few chosen troops. 
She Tsu came, and ere an arrow could be shot he was vested as a sovereign, 
ascended the throne, and removed his court to Peking. 

" Tranquil in the possession of his new state, he sought not to augur 
from the annals of other dynasties whether his own was to be of long or short 
duration, for his hopes were founded on justice and humanity, and he 
scorned the idea of his empire faring like the stag at bay. 

"But he cared to know how his forefathers had luled; he knew that 
heavenly decrees specify no term, that heaven smiled upon his reign, and 
that his ancestors had to face all perils and undergo every ordeal along the 
thorny path which led to their happiness. 

"It was not by conquest that China changed her dynasty ; it was not 
through the losses and reverses she suffered, but by the will of the people, 
that She Tsu became emperor ; and well might he apply to himself these words 
from the Shu King and She King : The splendour of Tang dazzles all 
eyes ; the people whose heart is conquered will obey with joy. 

" It was from thy bosom, O Mukden ! that arose such rulers, thou alone 
who couldst rear and mould them, worthy seat of all royalties ! No longer 
thy walls enclose our court, it is true; yet we cease not to regard thee with 
special distinction." 

No less eloquent is the description of Manchuria; and an exhaustive 
study reveals the poet-emperor's love for his ancestral home. Monarch 
of all he surveys and depicts, Kien Lung captivates the reader with the 
beauty of his style as well as his graceful simplicity. It is to be regretted 
that many of the Manchu names given in the following pages still await 
foreign definition : 

" After lifting our eyes to the region of the stars in search of those 
that preside over us, if we look down and survey our dominion, what 
sweet pleasure for our hearts ! 

" To the left stands the realm of Corea, which we hold in vassalage, 
while it serves as a dike against sudden incursions from neighbouring states. 
To the right, Shanahan supports and defends us ; the range of Changpe- 
shan, like an impregnable rampart, covers our rear ; better than a large and 
deep moat, the river Leaoshui protects our front ; and the sea that gradually 
contracts as it approaches our country to form a gulf no less productive of 
riches than of delight, the vast sea is in itself one of the most ravishing 
spectacles that nature can offer. Now calm like a pond, its smooth surface 
shows but the loveliest azure ; now with a soft murmur slightly more 
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saddening than that of a freshening breeze, it agitates to and fro alternately ; 
then roused to fury, it roars, swells, foams, and with a rush dashes against the 
shore it cannot engulf; in waves upon waves, whose form and motion are 
the despair of the painter, often it seemingly seeks to fly, to pour itself out 
upon some other sea-bed. If it rises, it is to fall ; if it falls, it is to rise again, 
till, after most varied changes, once more it becomes placid, as if only because 
the orb of day and the stars that shine at night are to plunge into its bosom to 
purify and refresh themselves. Who can assign the origin and cause of so 
many wonders ? Without seeking to fathom what we cannot depict, let us 
turn to other scenes no less worthy of our notice. 

" In our dominion extending over ten thousand //, there are regions 
remarkable for their altitude, and others for their depression ; here a dry, 
salubrious climate, there a humidity fertilising at all seasons ; rivers flowing 
majestically, torrents dashing from mountain precipices, and pleasant brooks 
meandering along the fields ; forests that are impenetrable to the rays of the 
sun, and woods whose shades inspire a sweet melancholy ; verdant hills, 
smiling fields that breathe of joy — in short, all that nature lavishes under 
such a privileged sky as ours. 

" Ye mountains ! Whether regarded from the standpoint of all that is 
majestic and brilliant, graceful and tender, or from such of your traits as 
inspire gloom and terror, in your expressive names lies your own description. 
Vainly do I seek to describe those amphitheatres so sweetly decked with an 
almost perennial verdure, the charming perspective of some distant and 
gentle slope upon which the eye may feast for evermore ; these ranges that 
seem to reappear at intervals ; the limpid waters tumbling along in many a 
cascade to meet again in the plain, forming rivers and an infinitude of rivulets. 
How shall I describe those towering, serried mountain crests that from 
afar conceal the light of the sun and moon ; those proud peaks that, piercing 
the clouds, still rise to reach the height of heaven ! As hopeless is my effort 
to sketch those deep ravines, sombre caverns, enormous crevices, the rugged 
rocks and dreadful precipices one dares not approach, the perilous, awe- 
inspiring gorges and yawning abysses, to look upon which is to be horror- 
struck. 

" If beauty thus finds a degrading contrast, it is because the mountains 
are not solely for man's pleasure and use. Beast, reptile, bird are to find 
there shelter and sustenance. Offspring of nature, of this universal, 
all-provident mother, they equally have a right to her protection. Open 
then your bosom, ye mountains, that your precipices and caverns may be 
the lair of the wildest of beasts, that your chasms and steeps may harbour 
others ; be a refuge to all ; multiply your products for their nourishment ; let 
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your clear streams flow to quench their thirst! We are not jealous ; we 
admire you the more for all this. 

" But what wild hosts are these tliat prefer such sombre lairs to the most 
smilin<^ of fields ? They are of all shapes and sizes, all colours and species. 
Let us enumerate some of them. 

"At the nafne of the tiger, who does not recognise the king of bea.sts ? 
His strength anrl dexterity, his proud gait and glowing eyes, all proclaim his 
royalty. Less strong, bulky and nimble, but more ferocious and cruel than 
the tiger, the leopard comes next in rank. 

" There are two species of bears. The levoo, which resemble the boar, 
hides itself all winter and on the approach of spring issues forth, unable 
to endure any longer its fasting of several months. The nasitiy horrid 
monster, is bulky, the head elongated, the legs high, with irregular white and 
reddish spots Kn-\ its rough hair; its prodigious strength is such that it pulls 
down trees, tearing them to pieces and, tot) ferocious, it enjoys no company. 
Away with such a beast and the dismal impression it gives ! 

** A pleasing subject is to be found in the wild horse and mule. See 
them prancing about the plain, climbing the hills and going down the dales, 
amble, trot, run out of breath, then rest, graze, and frisk in a thousand ways 
as they disport on the grass. What ninibleness, swiftness, and giace in this 
natural manege ! Ah, why are they wild, why know not the bridle and become 
priceless steeds, tireless mules! They are none the less swift than the deer, 
the fallow-deer, the kio, and the kind of civet we often see darting away. 

" Two species of wolves are to be found, the niohe and the charhoo. 
There is the dromedary, swift and capable of remaining without food for 
long ; the lonesome fox which trusts not even its mate, the sluggard nialahiy 
the mangiiisoOy and the elpihe ; the hare, whose only move is by skips ; the rat 
which buries itself and makes of earth its only element ; the bird-like rat 
with featherless wings which, despite the weight of its body, keep it long 
enough in the air to flutter from tree to tree and from rock to rock ; the 
kurund, that makes war on the rats ; the magnificent sable, whose fur is so 
pleasant to look upon. 

" Let us finish the list, already too long. I know I have not yet 
mentioned those good and useful creatures, well known to everybody, in 
cities and villages, in fields and hamlets, in our very midst multiplying to 
supply our wants, to serve and keep watch, to clothe and nourish us — the 
ox, sheep, horse, and all domestic animals. 

" I now pass to the birds. If I begin with the pheasant and nootooroo^ 
it is because the beauty of their plumage and the exquisite scent of their 
flesh give them precedence. The large number of these birds offered me 
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yearly as tribute, the pleasure and benefit my vassals derive from this chase 
I always recollect with the sweetest satisfaction. 

" I care no less for the various kinds of waterfowl frequenting our 
lakes, rivers, and brooks — the goose, duck, and blue heron whose piercing 
cries and frequent flappings seem meant to put others to flight. But the 
weichun^ poolehen^ and water-tiger are not to be scared away. The huge- 
cropped kootan, and the winding-necked wakan are only bent on spying 
their prey. 

" Not far from some watery nook one sees the ever plaintive turtle- 
dove ; the chipin, which might be taken for a swallow but for its darker 
plumage ; the green woodpecker, the well-known and cackling magpie ; the 
grey stork, that never takes flight without a deafening vvarning cry ; the 
sibnen^ whose prey is but tiny birds. 

" On approaching the hills we see the tamin, with whose feather our 
arrows are the better made to cleave the air ; the itoolhen, which is a match 
for the hawk ; the hoohan, a heron but for its red and white plumage ; the 
koolifiy which never quits its mate. The environs of rivers, ponds, and lakes 
are the favourite resort of most of these birds ; but the yellow quail discards 
not its former predilection for the earth into which it burrowed when only a 
rat, and now though evolved into bird, on the ground it still lingers lovingly. 

" The white niongniaha, on the contrary, seems to disdain the earth in 
keeping itself aloof as much as possible, and it never flies so well as when its 
down is covered with dewdrops frozen into icicles. 

" The terrible chonkon^ whose favourite haunt is on the banks of the Black 
Dragon River, is bold enough to cut its way through the densest woods ; in 
vain the goose and hare seek shelter there from its dexterous pursuit, and 
scared by the noisy flapping of its win^s they fly elsewhere only to fall 
an easier prey. 

** I will not mention the various kinds of pigeons, sparrows, and other 
smaller birds. The toori chechike, the karka, and ic/n'foon niche are the last 
I name. There are sc^ne which, so to say, merely skim the ground, and 
others whose bold flight reaches a great height. 

" I now proceed to describe the plants. The southernwood would soon 
cover all our fields if not relegated to uncultivated land and wilderness; 
though quite a common plant, its agreeable odour and its efficacy should, in 
my opinion, warrant it better treatment. The caustic mugwort, which is 
never used in vain ; the savoury okchiha ; the useful reed which is turned into 
such well-woven matting ; the tarlnia^ in no way inferior ; the ficliakoo and 
tarhua orho, whose straight, smooth, and light stems have won them the 
name of flutes ; the rush, with which the rustic roofs of our hamlets are so 
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well covered ; the nono^ very like the onion, though it grows only in water : 
the chi, no less useful in the art of painting than in that of healing ; the 
graceful //////('z, whose tassel led ears are bedecked with dots of various hues; 
the viailhan, which knows the day and hour; and the mookin which forgets 
not the season — such are our most common hardy plants. 

" There is another which I have not yet named because it has no proper 
name (ginseng.) From its stem three branches produce others in threes, 
and these triple branches invariably have five leaves on each. Reared in 
the best of soil, this is the queen of plants, and its virtue would render man 
deathless, were it possible for him to be so. 

" Less precious and salutary but more common, many other plants are 
also of use to preserve us from cruel diseases which so often blight our 
existence, and for their medicinal properties I recall in particular the fielefoo, 
often mistaken for the mawei; the nianchiri^ this species of wormwood whose 
springflowers are like those of the nenuphar ; the pienhiu, which edges our 
roadways ; the tingly^ whose seed serves for so many purposes ; the lichd^ this 
useful seed of the mailan^ and lastly the famous parasite which, scorning the 
soil, seeks a richer nurture : its innumerable filaments, like golden thread, 
bind it indissolubly to the plant it saps. 

" Let us now approach to admire the beauties of our forests. The 
ckaktatiy a class of lofty pine, attracts us with its quaint, pointed leaves 
which grow from the same sheath in fives. The sombre viailasoon^ that 
genus of cypress which survives a cycle of cycles, is worthier of our notice. 
Its tufted branches spread horizontally, one over another in uniform tiers 
like so many circles whose radii indicate the various points of a circumference. 
Its dense foliage, impenetrable to the light of day, shelters the green acacia 
from the sun, its deep shade lends beauty to the pale willow, and near it 
the ground is never without a moist freshness. Further on is the stately 
ash-tree, which after eighty cycles is but in its springtime ; the moosiha^ 
which owes its long life to its uselessness ; the apricot-tree and peach-tree, 
with hues at once so lively and tender ; the whitish hangkiy which is never 
found alone ; the yellow korkin, so useful as timber ; the enirhen^ whose 
flexible stems may well serve to keep up or quicken the trot of our horses ; 
the mulberry, on whose soft leaves the silkworm thrives in delight, and a 
great number of other trees." 

The exuberance of the soil and its intelligent, assiduous cultivation, 
which Kien Lung lovingly descants upon, render Manchuria a country whose 
agricultural resources are, in his words, its true wealth. Of millet there are 
the large and small, the yellow, the brown ; of rice the dry, the glutinous, 
white, red, small and large grained varieties. In short, " our fields and 
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gardens produce in abundance all sorts, of cereals, vegetables, and herbs." 
But the poet sings not of the flowers. 

"The waters are no less bountiful than the soil. It would not be out 
of place to rank as the king of fishes the moochookoo, whose golden scales 
are six times six in number. The haihua, which tastes so exquisitely in 
spite of its fatness, can hardly contest that rank, nor the red-eyed cheloo^ 
and the anvuan, remarkably slender and flat, thin scaled, and spangled 
with spots of various colours. After them come the saranckiy which has its 
fixed time of arrival and return ; the ongochon, to which the river Meitoho 
owes its celebrity ; the takoo and tafahuy differently named for but a slight 
difference ; the silvery nisiha^ so fond of the water's surface ; and the 
uncomely oocha^ which may be taken for a floating stump. 

" The huara deserves special notice ; its scales are marked with irregular 
blackish spots ; on both sides of its head there are seven orifices resembling 
in form that of the seven stars of the north ; it holds a certain sway not so 
much by reason of its strength as of its ruse. Always together and acting 
in concert, the male and female with the little ones carry or. a cruel war on 
other fishes, which they lure and repel, chase and press, close in upon and 
devour as a common prey. By a peculiar instinct they invariably turn 
northward at night, as if to render homage to the constellation whose form 
is indelibly impressed on them. 

" The achin is hardly worth any notice, but the laha^ wuyachan, tuara^ 
and the snake-like meihetoo recall the happy days of our primitive simplicity, 
when the skin of these fishes, scaleless, supple, strong, smooth, and even 
slightly glistening, served for the most precious attire of our forefathers. O 
you who disdain not to imitate them, may they be your model for long yet! 

" How many other varieties of useful and strange fish our seas and 
rivers yield us! There are the calfini, which is but half of itself; the toobehe 
whose uneven movement and frequent leaps make it appear and vanish in 
an instant; the toolan^ with whose hard fins and rough skin our arms are 
polished and ornamented ; the niomochon, which may be offered in ancestral 
sacrifice only when the master of ceremonies has mysteriously roasted it on 
a spit of willow wood ; the bull-headed ihan^ over ten feet long; the kialtoo^ 
like a long ribbon ; the hairy 7iiomere which can attach itself to rocks ; the 
hataha^ armed with what looks like an iron hook in the mouth ; the safigoochi^ 
the sea-horse, the sea-ass, the keochen, marsuin, lekei-hi^ huechi^ and so many 
more, sporting among waves, cleaving through them in the height of a 
storm. What a spectacle to rouse and satisfy our curiosity ! But the green 
dragon, when its mane bristles up, raises clouds on the surface of the water ; 
and the red mahooloo astounds, enraptures us as with its winding tail it 
makes and undoes waves, rousing or calming them at will. 
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" As to shells, our country prides itself on their splendid beauty and 
varieties no less than on its other productions. Brilliant mother-of-pearl, 
thou alone art enough ; open thy precious shells and show us the still 
more precious globule they enfold ; and above all, thou that hast aged in 
tranquillity, unfold to our view the magnificent pearl thou hast toiled upon 
so successfully ! " 

But Manchuria possesses a still finer pearl in the poetical gem of Kien 
Lung, reared in the serenity of his reign of over sixty years, the halcyon 
reign which, more than all he sings, is the glory of Mukden. 
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Xi^bts aitb Sbabows of Cbiitese %\U. 

By John Macgowan. 
I. 

FARMERS AND FARMING. 



CHINA is an essentially agricultural country. The great mass of the 
people are farmers, and spend their lives in the cultivation of the 
countless farms that cover the face of the whole country. If one 
were to visit the great commercial centres, such as Shanghai, 
Hankow, or Canton, and see the miles of shops that stand closely 
studded together, and watch the crowds that throng along the narrow 
streets, he would come to the conclusion that commerce was the one forte of 
the Chinese. 

Again, if he were to travel up the great rivers and waterways of this 
empire, and see the ceaseless succession of junks that pass up and down at 
all hours of the day and night with their cargoes, he would feel still more 
convinced that the supreme thought in the Chinaman's heart was business. 
Or, once more, if he were to stand by the edge of the great trunk roads 
that connect the east and the west, and the various cities along the route 
with each other, and mark the endless stream of horses and mules and 
human carriers bearing the produce of many provinces to each other, he 
would again be inclined to imagine that trade was the main thaught that 
absorbed the energies of the nation. 

In all this he would be mistaken. There is no one in the whole of this 
great empire that is in such evidence as the farmer, for he meets you not 
only on his farm, but also in many other callings where you would not 
expect to find him. In fact, it would be difficult to go into any line of life, 
where hard work is demanded, where you would not come across him. 

The men that do the heavy work of the cities, and carry in the goods 
with which the shops and warehouses are stocked are mainly farmers. They 
seem a rough, rowdy-looking lot of men and are called by way of contempt 
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ciKilies, l)iit almost every man is ii skilled farmer, and seen on liis farm 
would a|)pear a very different persr)n from the {jrimv, inikempt-lookintl 
savajje that stands ahiiost naked in a <iwelterinj( hold, hauliny alxjiit j^reat 
packajfes th;it would overtax the strength of any ordinary Kuroiieati. The 
men that stand alongside the main roads and beg to be employed as 
chairbearers, a task that wiiuld seem possible only for men traine<l and 
inured to this particular work, are ail farmers. Their crojis are in and they 
have .some idle time o\\ their hands. They have the thews and sinews to d<) 
the work, and thoutjh they may n()t carry their fares with the deftness 
and knack of the trained men, they will brinj; him more swiftly to his 
journey's emi. and make less fuss, and cheat him less than the regular 
chair bearers. 

If a man is going to 
make an excursion to the 
top of some mountain he 
will desire to have sure- 
footed and strong, enduring 
fellows that will carry him 
up along the edge of deep 
ravines and up the giddy 
heights where the only 
roads are footpaths that 
the goats and the wild 
animals have made. When 
he comes to start he will 
find a sun-burnt set of 

men, with muscles as hard 

^ ' ' as iron, with not a super- 

flnou.s ounce of flesh, and trainetl by severe toil to endure hardship. When 
he asks who these men are, they will >,ay " We are farmers and we guarantee 
t<i carry you safely to the highest |x;aks of the uniuntain and bring j'ou back 
unliarmcd." 

Vou make a Journey up one of the great rivers, and you engage .i boat 
with its captain and crew. They are a |)lcasant, homely set of men, ino.st 
willing and agreeable, and ever ready, when the breeze fails or the tide is to<) 
strong, to take to the oars, and for hours keep on rowing without murmur or 
complaint. Kvery man of thejn is a farmer, and when the voyage is over 
thcv will return to their homes and, should no new engagement claim them, 
they will proceed about the business of their farms, as though they had 
never sailed a boat in their life. 
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You watch a fleet of fishing boats come in from sea. It has been 
blowing great guns outside, and the men's faces are browned with the storm. 
They have shown a deftness in carrying their craft over high waves, and 
through great blasts of wind that threatened to overturn their frail-looking 
boats, that one would imagine to be the result of a life's training. Every 
man amongst them, however, is first of all a farmer, and when the fish has 
been sold and the boats are anchored in some quiet bay, or hauled up on 
the beach close by their homes, they spend their time, till they have to go to 
sea again, in their fields. 

It is sheer necessity that has developed the versatility of the farmer, 
and his appearance in so many different employments is entirely due to his 
poverty. The farms are small and families are large, and to keep the home 
together it is a case of absolute necessity that the male members of the 
family should go forth and engage in any kind of labour that will bring 
grist to the mill. The facility with which the farmer can turn his hand 
to any kind of unskilled work, and his great physical powers of endurance, 
make him an acquisition to those in search of labourers. The (Chinese 
farmer, in appearance at least, is very different Jrom his English prototype. 
He has not that jolly, burly, rosy-cheeked look that has been so well 
pourtrayed in the pages of Punch, He gives one the impression of a man 
whose life has been spent in downright hard work. There is not a single 
ounce of spare flesh upon him. His face and hands are of a dark brown 
colour, tanned into them by exposure to the fiery-faced sun of the Orient, 
and to the open air influences amid which his daily life is spent. His hands, 
unless he is still young, are gnarled and twisted out of shape by the constant 
grasping of his hoe, the one implement that to the Chinese farmer takes the 
place of the spade, only in a more extensive degree. 

He never stands erect. He bends a little forward, having a slight list 
to the left. This is due to his having to do all his own carrying work, 
which in England is done by horses and carts. The manure to fertilize his 
fields, and the water to irrigate them when the rains are insufficient, are 
all borne on the left shoulder of the sturdy farmer ; when the ripened crops 
are housed, and the surplus is to be disposed of in the city miles away, it is 
the same mode of conveyance that has again to be employed. Railroads 
and carts and waggons and beasts of burden are luxuries that are still 
beyond the reach of the farmers of this land. 

The whole look of the man is that of a worker, and the very pose that 
his body has taken is but an attempt to ease the strain that severe labour is 
constantly putting on it. 
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Unfortunately, his dress does not add to his personal appearance. It 
consists of a loose coat, buttoned by a flap on one side, and reachin^r to a 
little below the hips. The trowsers are loose and bat;<jy, and extend to the 
knees. These are his usual clothing, and are made of cotton cloth which is 
dyed with the universal blue that seems to have such a fascination for the 
working classes. As the weather grows colder, others of the same kind, and 
where the purse will allow of it, wadded garments, are added, but the legs 
and the feet even in the coldest weather remain uncovered, except on 
very special occasions, when etiquette demands that both shoes and stockings 
shall be worn. 

The Chinese farmer further adds to his far from prepossessing 
appearance by his utter neglect of all habits of neatness. His head is 
shaved only at considerable intervals of time, and so the place that amongst 
the residents of the towns is clean shaved is covered with a thick bristly 
undergrowth of black hair, that has a most untidy and slovenly look. His 
queue instead of being plaited and combed smoothly is allowed to grow at its 
own sweet will and, following the instincts of nature that longs for freedom, 
it sends out straggling tufts here and there, and so gives the wearer an 
unkempt and disorderly aspect. 

Reckless about his head and queue, he is equally so concerning his face 
and hands. Nature here has to come in with her gentle art, and make up 
for what soap and water ought to have done. Washing seems to be a lost 
art amongst the working classe.s, and especially amongst the farmers. It is 
well their skins are tanned the colour they are. Fair skins with blue eyes 
and golden hair were evidently meant for men that believed in the virtue of 
water. The labouring men in this land have concealed their dislike of 
it under brown skins and black eyes and hair, and so their neglect of 
cleanliness is not so striking or so repulsive. 

This description of the farmer is a faithful one, but by no means 
an adverse one. He is a real good fellow in the main, and our sympathies 
are decidedly with him rather than against him. He is about as good 
a specimen of a man, who stands up to his work and does it, as can 
be found the wide world over. There is no whining about him. The 
conditions in which he lives are all against making life easy. His food as a 
rule is wanting in variety and is deficient in nutritive qualities. His 
three meals a day, when he is lucky enough to get so many, are simply 
a repetition of each other, and consist of boiled rice, seasoned with salted 
turnip or cabbage, varied with the commoner and cheaper kinds of salt fish, 
bean curds, and pickled beans or cucumbers. In very many districts 
throughout the empire rice is a luxury that the poorer classes can only hope 
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to get a dozen times or so during the whole course of the year. Sweet 
potatoes are then the staple food upon which they have to depend, 
supplemented with salted cabbage or turnip as the condiment. It can be 
easily imagined how insufficient a diet of this kind is to build up healthy 
men and women. The fact is the working classes, especially in the country 
districts, are anything but robust and sturdy people. 

Foreign physicians, who have opened hospitals and treated large numbers 
of those who have consulted them, have come to the conclusion that the 
large majority of the population are below par and are suffering from 
indigestion. Salted turnip, which is a popular condiment, persistently eaten 
through all the months of the year, is very much responsible for this latter 
ailment. But it is cheap, and so the evil has to ie endured. It would be 
an interesting question to discuss what effect this general and widespread 
indigestion has upon the character of the people and upon the course of 
their history. A dyspeptic person in England very often is afflicted with an 
uncertain temper, is fanciful, and has curious theories of life. What then 
about the great mass of the Chinese population with their age to age 
succession of dysj^eptic disorders ? Are they in any way a reason for the 
oblique way in which the mind of this people is often apt to run, and for 
many curious events in their past history that seem so difficult to be 
explained from a European standpoint ? This is a point that is well worth 
considering. 

To my mind the Chinese has a really heroic character, especially so in 
the way in which he meets life. The struggle he has to make is a severe 
one physically. For the sorrows that come to all men, he has no consolations 
of religion to sustain him, for the idols are never supposed to bring any 
sympathy or comfort to men. He has absolutely to stand alone with his 
own brave heart, and with an unflinching purpose he does his work and 
cares for his family as though there were no sacrifices involved and no merit 
whatever in what he was doing. 

The feeling that one has for him is not pity but admiration. He 
is really perfectly unconscious of the attitude he is taking. Those black, 
restless eyes show a mind by no means oppressed by the hardships of life, 
and the merry twinkle that makes them dance when something funny 
is said shows that this matter-of-fact looking man can enjoy a joke as 
thoroughly as those whose lives are placed in easier circumstances. There 
is no question but that the profound sense of humour that the Chinese 
people possess has saved them from sinking beneath the burdens that they 
have had to bear in the battle of life. 
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The Cliinesc farmer is a perfect adept at his work. He seems to have 
entered into the very heart and spirit of the vegetable kingdom, and to have 
learned all its secrets. His crops are put in apparently without any special 
effort, and yet they bud and sprout in the very form he had intended, and if 
the rains will only fall, they repay him with harvests that make his heart 
sinj> for joy. His hand is just as facile with flowers as it is with the 
coarser productions of the soil. He loves them and with this consciousness 
upon them they respond with generous devotion to the care he lavishes 
upon them. Every Chinese farmer is capable of becoming at a moment's 
notice a gentleman's gardener, for with his quick eye in studying the habits 
of flowers he soon becomes expert in developing their finest qualities. 

It is amusing to 
watch a rough-looking 
fellow who looks like an 
escaped convict, with 
bare legs and scanty 
clothes, manipulating 
the beautiful flowers of 
a large garden. They 
are exquisitely kept. 
Every plant looks its 
best. It would seem as 
though each one knew 
that his eye was upon 
it, and it was a matter 
of honour to a|)[>ear in 

its finest dress. Y.,u """" """■"'■»• 

ask the man where ho acquired such a knowledge of flowers as to be able 
to care for such a fine garden as this. He looks at you with surprise, as 
he replies, "Don't ymi know I am a farmer? Of course I ought to know 
about flowers, seeing that for many years I worked my own farm, a thing 
far more diflicul* to do than this, seeing that I have every convenience at 
my hand to assist me." 

The chief productions in the south of China are rice, sweet potatoes, 
wheat, iKirley, ground nuts, millet, sugar-cane, indigo, and a great variety of 
vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, beans, cabbages, cauliflowers, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, egg plants, cnelons, etc. The most important of all the cereals 
produced bj' the Chinese farmer is rice. This is the staple food of rich and 
poor and takes the place that wheat does in England. Its cultivation is by 
no means an easy one. It may safely be said that from the time the crop is 
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sown until it is safely harvested the farmer's mind Is never free frnm anxiety. 
His first step is to select a small plot of ground that can easily be flooded. 
Into the water standinfj in this the rice is thickly sown. In a short time it 
sprouts up very luxuriantly ljein_y; of a beautiful bright L;rcen colour that is 
most charming to the eye. .Alter it has rc:tched the hei-jht of .six or seven 
inches it is pulled by the roots, and made up into small bundles of five or six. 
These arc then planted in the rice-fields proj>er. at a distance of jibout eight 
or nine inches apart. Frnm this time till within a few <lays of the harvesting 
of the crop the fields mu.st h .ve at least two or three inches of standing 
water in them. To allow them to get dry would be to ensure the death of 
the crop. 



URAWINO WATKR FROM A CREEK. 

There are two plantings of rice a year. The first is in April and the 
second in July. The gathering in of this takes place in November, and 
then the toil and anxiety connected with two fjreat crops of the year are 
ended. The greatest source of trouble to the farmer is to .secure a sufficient 
supply of water, so that the growing rice shall always be .standing in it. 
This is no easy matter. If the rains have been abundant, and the springs 
are overflowing, and the wells and ponds that abound in the neighbourhood 
of these are full, his mind is comparatively at rest. If they are not then it is 
always on the rack, as to how he shall fight against the great fiery sun 
overhead, that sends down his burning rays and licks up the water that he 
needs for his precious rice. As the time goes on and the rains fail to 
descend, his .sorrows become more intense. After a time the ponds dry up. 
The great sun blazes down from an unclouded .sky, and with the insatiable 
thirst that is upon him he drinks up the water that is clinging to the roots ol 
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the rice. The soil now cracks with the fervent heat and every blade of rice 
seems to be making an appeal to the heart-broken farmer for the water that 
alone will enable it to live. 

He is now at his wits' end to save his crop, for that, perhaps, is the only 
thing now that lies between him and poverty and despair. So many of 
these farmers live upon the very borders of a land that like a waste howling 
wilderness sees only the wrecks of human life and where family life and 
family ties are buried beneath the pitiless sands. A failure of a crop means 
very likely that he will have to sell his daughter or a son perhaps, or even 
barter away his wife, if he would keep the homestead from slipping from his 
grasp. 

Some of the most piteous scenes, in the many tragic ones that cast their 
shadow over the home in the experience of the Chinese husbandmen, can be 
witnessed during the summer months when there has been a shortage in the 
fall of rain. The wells have become dry and the little ponds have been 
drained of every drop of water they contained. The rice in the fields has 
lost the dark green colour that with its rich sheen tells of health and vitality, 
and are turning into a sickly yellow that means decay and death. Water 
must be got now and at any price, for two or three days more of this will see 
the grain blasted in the fields. They accordingly dig the ponds deeper to 
catch the tiniest rills that may flow into them, and as the blazing sun in the 
daytime might at once drink these up the work is carried on during the midnight 
hours, so that not a drop of the precious fluid may be absorbed by the great 
thirsty dragon in the sky. 

Oftentimes these most pathetic endeavours to save their crops end in 
trrigedy and death. Men are making a supreme effort to avert disaster from 
their homes, and in the mad endeavour to gain the water for themselves the 
wildest passions of the heart are aroused, and neighbours will struggle with 
each other for the slowly-trickling drops of water. The solemn air of night 
is broken with the sounds of conflict, and the stars looking down from 
the midnight sky see murder committed by men whose sole and controlling 
motive is the preservation of their homes. 

It is astonishing what splendid results the Chinese farmer gets out of 
his farm, in spite of the fact that his farming implements are of the poorest 
possible description. His plough is a most elementary utensil and has 
evidently come down from the remote past, just as it was invented by the 
early founders of the nation. No one has dared during the long process 
of ages to suggest that any improvement could be made upon a design that 
was conceived by persons so sacred as their ancestors, and so successive 
generations of farmers have held on to the clumsy, antiquated thing as 
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though it had been the result of a special inspiration that it would be 
blasphemy to attempt to improve on. It simply consists of an iron share 
fastened to a rough, slender pole that serves as a handle by which the 
ploughman may guide it when he is upturning the soil. It is a small 
insignificant thing as compared with our English plough, for it is only about 
tA\'enty or thirty pounds in weight and would be absolutely useless in wet, 
heavy lands. This primitive implement is thoroughly suited for light 
and sandy soils, where the farmer never dreams of going much below the 
surface, and that he can get such excellent crops with an article that our 
home farmers would look upon with scorn is a tribute to the skill with which 
he knows how to manipulate the fields so as to extract from them the 
treasures they possess. 

The harrow is very much of the same pattern as that used in England, 
though, of course, less up to date and more old-world looking. In addition 
to the two above-mentioned tools, there is what after all is the most important 
implement that the farmer possesses for the cultivation of his farm, and that 
is the hoe. It takes the place of the spade with us, but it is more serviceable 
and is more economical of labour. As the main work of the farmer is 
done by hand, this is a very important item to the hardworking Chinese. 
Unless actually ploughing, you never see him when engaged in work without 
his hoe. As he walks along the narrow paths that wind in and out amongst 
his fields you see it slung like a gun across his shoulder. He grasps it with his 
horny hand which, through long and daily use, has unconsciously adapted itself 
to the shape of the handle so as to ease the strain of holding it. With this he 
transforms the old, worn-out looking fields, so that as the seasons come round 
they forget their age and blossom into youth. With it he turns up the soil 
with a deftness that long experience has taught him ; he trims the paths that 
border his fields ; he places the manure near the roots of the growing potatoes, 
and he deepens his watercourses when they become choked with wild grasses 
and weeds. Large numbers of the farmers are too poor to afford oxen with 
which to plough their fields, and so the women members of their households 
have to do the work of these animals, or else, if they have none who can 
take their place, they have to do the whole thing themselves with their hoes. 

The astonishing succe.ss of the farmers in this country is not due 
altogether to their skill or to the labour they put into their fields. These no 
doubt are most important elements in the production of fair and average 
crops out of lands that an English farmer would not look at. The real 
secret lies in his faith in manures and in his persistent and determined use of 
them. It is this that enables him through a long course of years, without any 
rest or rotation of crops, and oftentimes from a very sandy or thin soil, 
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to secure han'ests that will keep his family from poverty. He holds firmly, 
and loiifT experience sustains him in this, that even very poor land can be 
made productive if only sufficient manure be put into it. The population, 
moreover, of China is so dense and the farms are so small generally, that the 
holders cannot afford to allow any of the fields to lie fallow. To do so 
would mean starvation to the home. The difficulty is met by a liberal and 
judicious employment of manure. Now the question as to what was the 
best and at the same time the most economical to be used was discussed by 
the Chinese ajjes ago, and they came to the conclusion that there was nothing 
to be compared with night soil. Succeeding generations have coincided 
with this opinion and, consequently, it stands to-day pre-eminent amidst all 
the fertilizers employed by the farmers as the best and cheapest that can be 
used. 

There is no question but that without it China would not be the countrj' 
it is to-day, for in the poorer regions, where the land is comparatively barren 
and unproductive, many a tract of land would have lain desolate, and many 
a home that has sent forth distingui.shed .son.s, whose names have become 
famous throughout the empire, would have been extinguished. 



A WATKR WHKP.L. 

This question of the nights-oil is such a vital one both from a sanitary 
and pecuniary point of view, that a most elaborate and perfect system has 
been devi.sed for its collection. In the cities a considerable number of the 
poorer classes gain their living in connection with it. The authorities make 
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no provision whatever for the purity of the towns. They leave this important 
business in the hands of the people, knowing that the gains from this one 
branch of its sewage will be sufficient to excite private enterprise that will be 
quite capable of meeting the difficulty. And this is really the case. Men 
with sufficient capital embark in a business that is a most paying one. They 
build latrines in almost every street and down alley-ways and in obscure 
corners, close by the great thoroughfares, and on the main lines, where the 
flow of passengers never ceases the livelong day. 



GRAVES. THRESHING OUT RICK IN FIELD BELOW. 

In addition to these they engage men to go round every morning to buy 
the refuse of the houses throughout the town. This is done openly and no 
disgrace whatever is supposed to be attached to it. It is done in the light 
of day and the neighbours are allowed to hear the chaffering and bargaining 
that goes on. These purchases are then carried to some central latrine 
where they are stored till the time comes for emptying it. 

Once a month the farmers from the outlying districts come with their 
boats and anchoring off some place most convenient for their purpose carry 
off the accumulation to their farms. This is done in the busy hours of the 
day, when the streets are crowded with people and trade is at its busiest. 
These nightsoil men with their open buckets act as though the streets were 
their own, for in loud voices that can be heard away down the narrow 
arteries, they threaten to bump up against anyone that will not get out of 
their way. This threat is so powerful that the densest crowd will scatter in 
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a moment, and stand without a sound by the sides of the road as the 
scavenger passes by at a trot through the midst of them. 

In the case of inland cities, the farmer or his wife or daughters, if he has 
any, come in every day and carry off the refuse to the farm. There is one city 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants with which I am familiar. One day, 
travelling in one of its outskirts, I came up with a long line of women. A few 
of tliem were young. They were a light-hearted, merry party indeed. They all 
seemed to enjoy rude health and to have overflowing spirits, for they were 
full of laughter and jokes, and they made the road ring with the sound of 
their merry voices. It was a most pleasant sight to see so many women, 
with such happy faces, upon which care never seemed to rest. They were 
just like a pack of school-girls let loose for their holidays. Each woman 
carried two buckets suspended from a bamboo pole on her left shoulder, 
containing their purchases from the neighbouring city. Everyone that I 
saw was a farmer's daughter, who knew just as much about farming as did 
their husbands or fathers. I found, indeed, from enquiries that I made, that 
their husbands were in different parts of the country, striving to earn a few 
dollars, whilst their farms were left to the care of their wives. 

They did not at all seen distressed at the nature of their work, or at the 
severe tax upon their strength. Some had to carry their loads several miles, 
but this did not appear to distress their spirits, or restrain the jokes that 
bubbled up from their hearts and sent the laughter rippling up the road as 
the fun was caught by one after another of the groups of women that 
straggled along it. Though nightsoil is the staple manure, there are others 
that are used in addition to it. Bean cake* and bone are two fertilizers 
that are popular with the Chinese, both on account of their utility, and also 
because of their cheapness. 

The farms are generally small. This is the result of the custom 
regarding the division of property. When the farmer father dies, whatever 
land there may be has to be divided equally amongst the sons. The 
daughters do not count, as they are always married to members of other 
clans, and as they henceforward belong to them, they may no longer claim 
any inheritance in the one they have left. Successive divisions have tended 
to reduce the size of the farms, so that many of them are utterly inadequate 
to support the growing family. Very often in cases of this kind some of the 
younger sons have to go afield, and earn their living in a variety of ways, or 
they rent farms from wealthy men who have invested their money in land, 
and set up a home of their own. 

*Bean cake is so named from its shape, and is the refuse of beans out of which the oil has 
been pressed. It comes from North China, where beans are largely cultivated. Both oil and this 
popular manure are largly exported to the South. 
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With regard to tenant farmers the conditions under which they hold 
their farms are very different from those in the West. Their payment of 
rent is ahnost invariably made in kind. For example, when the time for 
the harvesting comes round, the landlord appears on the scene, and takes 
his seat on some convenient spot where he can watch the process. As soon 
as the rice is cut, it is at once threshed and weighed. One-half is handed 
over to the landlord whilst the other is retained by the tenant. By this plan 
there is no dispute and no back rent always hanging like a shadow over 
the home. 

With regard to potatoes, the principle is the same, though they do not 
wait till they are ripe to make their division. The Chinese are in the 
habit of opening small holes in the ridges and of culling out the larger 
potatoes that may be big enough to be used for food for the family. This 
process goes on steadily up to the very time when the season has arrived for 
the whole to be dug up. If the family is a poor one, it will be found that 
very few have been left in the field, and these the smallest and least valuable. 
To meet this contingency custom has settled that one ridge belongs to the 
landlord and one to the tenant. Each party can thus look after his own 
interests, and abstract from his own ridge the potatoes that are growing in it. 

Taro and beans come under a different regulation. In the former case, 
as more manure is needed for their cultivation, one root in four is assigned 
to the landlord, but with regard to beans, the produce is equally divided as 
in the case of rice, but the landlord has to provide the seed. Everything 
outside of these four crops that the tenant may plant belongs to him for his 
own special use. Wheat, barley, and all kinds of vegetables are his own 
particular property that the landlord can lay no claim to. 

The above system seems on the whole a very admirable one, since it 
has fostered a friendly feeling between landowners and their tenants. The 
two parties are really partners on very equitable terms in the working of the 
land. If the year is a good one, the landlord looks with delight upon the heavy 
crop of rice as it gleams in its watery bed and equally so does the farmer, 
who mentally reckons, every time he looks at the grain that rustles in the 
breeze, how much he will he able to sell after reserving enough for the 
consumption of his family. If the year is a bad one, and the ears 
mildewed or blasted, the tenant knows that he will not be harassed for rent 
at the quarter day, no matter how poor the ingathering has been. Tenant 
and landlord bear the loss equally, and together they hope for better times 
in the future. It is for this reason that one hears so little of class differences 
in China. Landlord and tenant live side by side in the utmost harmony, 
and no secret combinations of the latter exist for the purpose of avenging 
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the wrongs done by the former. Agrarian laws for the protection of the 
landowners do not exist on the statute books of this or any other of the 
preceding dynasties. The rich landlord and the poor tenant are bound to 
each other by common interests and need no legislation for the protection 
of each other. 



II. 

A RAMBLE THROUGH A CHINESE CITY 




CHINESE city gives one the impression that it was the last thing 
built, and there was so little room left for it that it had to be 
squeezed into the narrowest limits possible. Its main streets, where 
the largest traffic is to be found, are not usually more than ten or twelve 
feet wide and these are actually reduced to four or five by the tables and 
benches that the shopkeepers put on each side on which they display their 
stock-in-trade. 

The smaller streets are, of course, narrower, whilst the alley ways 
dwindle down to three or four feet. The houses are crowded together and, 
in order to meet the demands of the population, each one is so built that it 
will accommodate several families if need be, and even then the dwellings 
are by no means large. A Chinese, however, is capable of being squeezed 
into as limited a space as any other human being in the world, and at the 
same time to have an air of freedom, as though he were living in a suite of 
rooms that he had occupied entirely for his own use. 

A foreigner taking a ramble through a Chinese town is greatly 
impressed with the fact that the people have no private family life, in our 
sense of the term. The shops have no windows, and as soon as the shutters 
are taken down in the morning, the whole interior is open for the inspection 
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of tlie public, who ;ire priviliidfjecl to see and ti> listen to all that is going on 
in^iide. Nobotiy seem to inin<l that. The conversation of the family jar or 
the cheapening of the goods are all conducted as though there was nobody 
within a hundre<! miles of them. It seems, indeed, as though the whole 
business of the place was carried on in the streets, and the affairs of 
everybody were common property. 



A BhOGAR. 

A Chinese town ha.s, on the whole, a mean tumble-down looking 
ap])earance. Even in the finest streets, where the commercial wealth of 
the place is centred, the shops are totallj' deficient in any architectural 
attractions. Whatever ability the Chinaman may possess, it certainly does 
not lie in the direction of city building. The modern builders seem to be 
under the grip of the dead hand of their ancestors. A new street, for 
example, is to be built. Designs are never asked for. and architects are 
never appealed to, because no such profession e.tists in this land. Plans that 
were drawn up when the world was young are ready to hand all around, and 
are so stereotyped on the brain of every builder in the land that no room is 
left to them for invention. A street is burned down, and in a few days, a 
hive of workmen is as busy as a colony of ants rebuilding. No alterations 
are made; the same kind and size of beams are laid; the same angles and 
corners spring up with an amazing fidelity to those that have vanished in 
the fire. With a beaver-like monotony, shops and houses are reproduced 
age after age after an identical pattern, and consequently a description of 
any particular town or district would stand as a model for all the others in 
the empire. 
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The narrow, crooked streets, the unsubstantial one-storey buildings, the 
badly-paved roads, the poverty-stricken aspect of the [)oorer quarters, and 
the prevalence of the most horrible and disgusting smells, amongst the 
rich and the poor alike, are the features that most impress themselves upon 
the mind of the stranger, as he perambulates around in search of novelty. 

But let us begin our stroll. Following the crowds that flow like a stream 
down the narrow arteries, we by-and-by come to an opening that leads into 
a square where a variety of life presents itself to our view. The whole of 
one side of it is occupied by a temple dedicated to the Goddess of Mercy. 
It shows how strong is the religious feeling of this particular district that the 
owners of property in this crowded business part, where the value of land 
must run high, should have been willing to surrender so large a space for 
the building of this temple. It is a very good specimen of the better class of 
shrines where the idols are worshipped. The goddess with her placid-looking 
face is placed right in the centre, where she can look out through the great 
open door upon the changing scenes of human life that move the livelong day 
before her. She is the most f)opular idol in China, and is worshipped by more 
people than iiwy other throughout the empire. It is simply the belief in 
her goodness and pity that has led to this, for she is not a native goddess. 
Her home originally was in far-off India, and the story goes that she was 
the daughter of a king, and she was so touched by the miseries of the women 
that lived in the neighbourhood of her father's palace, that she made a 
solemn vow that she would never get married but would dedicate her life to the 
service of her own sex. This she did, and when she died she was deified and 
her worship became a widespread one. The story of her devotion travelled 
over the Himalayas, and across Turkestan, and into the fertile provinces of the 
north of China, and men were so touched with her self-denial that they said, 
" We must have her as our goddess too." And so to-day there is hardly a 
home amongst the four-hundred millions of China that has not an image of 
this famous idol. 

The open space in front of the temple is very largely occupied by 
itinerant dealers in various kinds of articles, who dot the space area with 
their stalls, and with the free and easy way with which such men take 
liberties with the public roads, leave but scant space for the crowds that pass 
to and fro. Here is a seller of sweets, with a knot of little urchins crouching 
down around his basket who with glistening eyes and mouths that water are 
gazing upon the good things so temptingly displayed before them. Candied 
arbutus, and Tientsin apples drowned in sugar, and peanuts fried in fat to a 
delicate brown, and square pieces of juicy-looking toffey, that make the 
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mouth water to look at — all can be bought at an amazingly low price. As 
far as sweets are concerned, China is a perfect fairy land for children, for 
what with peanut candy, juicy sugar cane, candied fruit, and a host of 
unnameable products of the confectioner's art, they have a large and varied 
assortment of delights from which they may at any time solace themselves 
at an infinitesimal cost. 

A few feet away from the seller of sweets is a fruit stand, where 
bananas from Canton, luscious looking pineapples cut in delicate slices so 
as to tempt the thirsty, watermelons with black skins and crimson hearts, 
and mangoes with their green coats just turning yellow, the reflection of the 
ripe golden fruit within, are daintily arranged to bewitch the passer-by and 
draw the cash out of his pocket. 

Further on is a man sitting on a stool in front of a low, round table, 
on which a solitary white glazed bowl is placed. A number of men are 
grouped around it, sitting on their heels, and watching with the fiercest 
gaze the man in charge throwing three or four dice into the basin. They 
are gamblers, as one can see at a glance, for their dull, heavy faces throb 
with passion, and their black eyes gleam with ill-suppressed emotion. 
They are watching the dice as they fall, and with a glance as quick as 
lightning counting the spots upon their upturned faces. The game is a 
most absorbing one. The dice are thrown as rapidly as the man can fling 
them into the dish, and the gamblers are kept in a constant state of 
watching the numbers that turn up. The crouching group do not utter a 
sound, whilst the face of the operator is as calm and as stolid-looking as that 
of an Egyptian sphinx, and is as expressionless as the features of the stone 
lions that guard the gates of the temple close by. His own pile is gradually 
growing, but neither he nor the silent figures in front of him give any sign 
that the varying fortunes of the game have quickened their pulses by a 
single beat. 

Just beyond this group is an itinerant barber with the implements of his 
craft by his side. One of these is a diminutive bench with a nest of drawers 
built under it, which contain his razors, strops, hones, etc. Close by is 
another article that plays an important part in the business of the artist. 
This is a small stand for holding a brass basin filled with water, and 
immediately underneath is a little furnace, where a charcoal fire is just kept 
alive, so that it can be fanned into a red heat should its services be required. 
With the patience of his race he is waiting as calmly for the coming of a 
customer, as though he were a man of assured income and quite independent 
of the public. From his easy manner and calm, unruffled face, one would 
never dream that he was close up to the margin of his resources, and that 
but one step ahead would land him in debt. 
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Whilst we are standing looking at him and his interesting apparatus, a 
customer makes his appearance, and without a word takes his place upon 
tne narrow bench. The barber, as silent as the other, gets his razor out of 
one of the drawers, and with an old broken fan brings back to life the 
smouldering embers in the furnace. The razor is a most primitive one, 
consisting of a piece of iron, rough-hewn, with an ^dgo. that is kept sharp 
only by constant applications to a diminutive hone. It does not cost more 
than twopence and it seems utterly inadequate for the serious work before 
it, in the mass of stubbles that stand up with angry defiant air from the 
head of the man that sits so unconcernedly waiting for the barber to 
commence his operations. A minute or two passes by in stropping the razor, 
and by the time it has got the required edge a little mist of steam begins to 
rise from the surface of the water in the brass bowl. The process of shaving 
can now begin in earnest, and so the barber takes a cloth and dips it into 
the now boiling water. Wringing it slightly out, he rubs it gently and 
insinuatingly over every part of the head excepting the crown, which is held 
sacred from the touch of the razor. This process is repeated several times, till 
the rebellious growth has lost its stubbornness and with weak and trembling 
knees it appears ready to submit to its fate. The barber now ra()idl)- seizes the 
razor, and after a few hasty sweef)s on a small strop in the palm of his hand, 
with a graceful motion, he begins his work. To our amazement the black 
forest falls as naturally as the ripe grain before the onward march of the 
scythe. No soap of any kind. has been used, and yet the simple application 
of a very hot damp cloth has been sufficient to enable the operator to go on 
with his shaving till the whole space around the crown has been relieved of 
its stubbly growth, and the white skin of the newly-mown parts, and the 
black raven hair of the crown, stand out in striking contrast with each other. 

Shaving is a much more elaborate business in China than it is with us, 
for though there is no hair on the face to occupy the barber's time, the eyes 
and ears come within the range of his art, and demand even nicer and more 
artistic treatment than the head. It makes one tremble to see how he 
plays amongst the eyelashes, trimming them here and there, and turning 
down the eyelids and letting the sharp razor meander along the inside of 
them. What good can be effected by this mysterious proceeding we cannot 
possibly conceive. It is the custom of the trade and must be obeyed even 
though it may bring inflamed eyes and possibly loss of sight. Rather |)erish 
the eyes of the whole nation than that a sacred relic of the past, started by 
some idiotic barber in ancient times, who had not the sense to know what 
he was doing, should be lost to the country. And now the operation has 
been performed and head and eyes and ears have all come within the touch 
of those gentle, deft hands of the barber, and with a final massage on the 
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spine and the queue neatly replaited, the customer rises and drops into the 
hands of the operator, as though it were a matter of no importance, the im- 
posing sum of cash that in our money would be equivalent to about a penny. 
But what is the crowd that is gathered immediately in front of the 
main entrance of the temple where, in a dim religious light, sits the goddess, 
looking out on the busy scene before herP As we draw near to the edge of 
it, and peer at the standing figures, we see a man sitting on a bench, with a 
dingy dog-eared book in his hand, from which he professes to be reading. 
He is doing this in a slovenly slipshod manner. He would seem, indeed, to 
have a contempt for his audience, for he makes no attempt at oratory. He 
speaks in the most matter-of-fact way. There is no passion in his voice, no 
flash in his eye, no subtle touch of inspiration about him, and yet he is 
holding his audience spellbound as he drawls out in the unmusical mechanical 
Chinese tones the story he is telling. 

He is a sharp, 
shrewd - looking 
man, but of a de- 
cidedly worldly type. 
There is nothing 
spiritual or visionary 
about his face. It 
is a hard looking 
one, with lines that 
have been engraven 
on it by passion and 
evil forces that have 
swept over his heart 
and left traces of 
the storm behind. 
That he is dissipat- 
AN ITINERANT BARiiER. cd. One Can .see at a 

glance, for a leaden hue, stamped there by the subtle alchemy of opium, 
dyes his features. His eyes are quick and restless, as though he were 
on his guard against some secret foe. He is Bohemian to the very tips 
of his unwashed finger nails, whilst his long, thin hand.s, as delicate as 
a woman's, thrust through the wide, slovenly sleeves of his dingy scholar's 
gown, show that he is one of those degenerate .students that have fallen 
from their high ideals, and he is now living as best he may by his wits. 
This man is the historian of the town, and the romancer and the 
transmitter of myths and fables of ancient days, a living novel that lets 
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out A chapter (if its story each day for the delight of the great unwashed. 
Witliout such men as this history wouk! !« untaught, and the heroes and 
statesmen of byeyone centuries would long since have been l)nried in 
oblivion. Hut for this popular lecturer <in the subject, the knowledgt; of the 
past would be lost to the masses, whereas now the story of the famous men who 
have built up this empire is as hoiiseliold words in every family in the land. 

He is evidently ]M)pular, for the crowd is great and the attention is 
fixed. Although he holds a book and professes lo be reading from it, he 
evidently does not confine himself to the text. In the more stirring parts, 
he allows his iinajjination to have a flight, and in graphic, picturesque 
language pictures the hero he is describing. This happens to be Kung 
Ming* a famous warni>r that lived in the period of the " Three Kingdoms." 
and has ever since been the model of daring and scientific fighting, and the 
ideal knight, who spent his life in the service (tf his country. This story is 
never heard without warming the .sluggish blood of this unwarlike peiiple, 
and causing the eyes of tlie young fellows to flash, turning them for the 
moment into impromptu .soldiers, ready to dash off and fijfht the enemies of 
China. The Chinese, like all orientals, have a passion for stories, and as 
their memories are good, the narrativfs they he.ir from these men are never 
fonjotten, but are told again in the house, when someone more eloquent 
than the rest will wile away the time by relating the marvellous adventures 
or doings of men who have been famous in the past. 

leaving this 
crowded square 
with its busy typi- 
cal life, we again 
enter the human 
stream that flows 
on as steadily as 
ever, and we pass 
by silk shops, 
where the treasures 
of Canton and SotJ- 
chow are stored, 
and curio shops, 
where people of an 
antiquarian turn of 
mind may have 
their passion for a peanut ski.lek. 



* l''or an accouni of this pupular hero, see .Macgnwan's " History of Chin. 
"The Three Kingdoms." 
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old vases and ancient coins and antique carving gratified to the utmost. 
Further on there are shoe shops, with shelves stored with all the different 
fashions, and country customers, with open mouths and with the air of the 
fields upon them, beguiled by these Crispins into giving more for their 
purchases than they ought to do. 

As we move along we are impressed with the easy good nature of 
everyone. The street is cramped and the people so close to each other, that 
it would seem as though they had studied a conjuring art to know how to 
avoid touching each other. When it is remembered that sedan chairs and 
heavy goods that take up most of the available roadway have to travel 
along it, amongst these crowded passengers, the difference between the 
tempers of the East and the West will at once be realized. The utmost 
good temper is shown by everyone, and inconveniences that would ruffle the 
temper of an Englishman do not raise the shadow of a frown upon the face 
of anyone. 

At a turn in the road we come upon a man sitting by a long, low table 
on which a variety of articles are exhibited. We discover by his signboard 
that he is a doctor, and that he professes to be qualified to deal with any 
disease, internal or external, that he may be called upon to treat. He does 
not seem oppressed with the resi)onsibility that this involves, for when we 
ask him if he is really competent to do all this, he blandly smiles as though 
amused at our simplicity, and with a graceful though haughty inclination of 
the head he assures us that he is prepared to tackle any disease under the 
sun and to give it at least a heavy fall. 

The appearance of the man raises some doubts in our mind regarding 
him. As to his general intelligence we have no misgiving. The mouth is 
firm set, indicating a strong purpose. His features show that he is a man 
who has been accustomed to think, whilst his eyes are bright and flashing, 
as though hidden fires were sending their sparks through them to the outer 
world. Our suspicions are aroused by his glibness that reminds us more of 
the quack than the really able physician. His clothes too are not such as a 
man of his distinguished attainment ought to wear. They are greasy- 
looking and dilapidated. The days of their youth are far away in the past, 
and patches here and rents there show the straits to w^hich they have 
been put to retain their integrity. 

As we look over the articles spread out on the table, we discover that he 
is a dentist as well as a doctor. We are interested, and we look once more 
at the man who professes so much. Right in front of us is a small heap of 
teeth, not manufactured by any cunning workman, but by the subtle alchemy 
of nature. They are of all sizes and conditions. There are huge molars that 
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have clone yeoman service in the past, and eye teeth strong and determined- 
looking and worn, as though they had failed in the battle of life, and had 
come here to end their days. They were all marked and discoloured with 
the signs and symbols of the wear and tear they had gone through. They 
were a gruesome sight to look upon and I wondered much how such a curious 
collection could have been gathered together. 

"Where did you get these from ?" I asked the doctor, pointing to the 
heap, which, however, I was careful not to touch. 

'*Oh! I bought them," he replied, with just a touch of surprise in his 
face that he should be asked such a useless question. "When a man has to 
part with a tooth," he continued, " he does not throw it away. He brings it to 
me, and I buy it for a few cash, for he knows that in my profession it will 
come in handy some time or other." 

Just as he was sj^eaki ng, a patient came up to the doctor. On being 
asked what he wanted, he replied simply by opening his mouth to the very 
widest extent. It was a huge cavern and reminded one of the entrance to 
the Thames tunnel. It was seen that his four upper front teeth were want- 
ing, having been knocked out by a fall from a wall, and he was anxious to 
know if the doctor could supply their place with new ones. 

"Of course I can," he promptly replied, and measuring the cavity in 
the jaw, he carefully and with practised eye selected from the heap the four 
teeth that would exactly fill it. He then drilled a hole in them longitudinally 
and inserted a bit of coarse iron wire to bind them to each other. The ends 
of the wire were next inserted in holes that were carefully drilled into the teeth 
on each side of the cavity, and at once the chasm disappeared, and the 
crowds that had been looking on with critical e\es declared that his mouth 
looked as natural as though the new ones were those with which nature had 
originally supplied him. 

Leaving this greasy charlatan with his inodorous stock-in-trade, we again 
join the grand procession of human life that moves along as though impelled 
by some decree of fate. Beggars by the wayside try to move our compassion 
by bestowing upon us high mandarin titles and appointments under Govern- 
ment that would bring us unbounded wealth. Scholars, and merchants, and 
coolies with bare feet, and clad in patched and torn dull blue cotton cloth, 
move along by our side, or jostle us as the crowd thickens where the roads 
converge. As we saunter along amongst the busy crowd, getting new im- 
pressions of Chinese life from the varied faces that we meet with, we come 
upon a narrow nook, just off the main line of traffic. Our attention is arrested 
by a man who is seated at a small table, on which are laid conspicuously a 
Chinese inkstone, and a pen ready for immediate use. He is about fifty 
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years old, with .1 semi-scholarlv seini-slio[)!nan air ahout him. We recognize 
him at once as a public I eU'^r- writer. The j^reat mass of the people can 
neither read nor write. Th':re are countless homes where not a single 
member of them can do eltiier and they have to depend on such men as this 
wlien they wish to correspond with their friends. 

He is sitting and waiting with all the patience that is characteristic of 
his countrymen. One would never dream that his very livelihood depends 
upon the number of his customers. He is as cahn and unconcerned looking 
as tJi High h ^ had a private fortune of his own, and cared not whether he was 
emplo\'ed or not. Whilst we arc standing looking at him, a wr)man steps 
out of the crowd, and come.', up to the table with a sheet of paper in her 
hand. She is between forty and fifty years of age and belongs to the 
humbler classes. This is quite evident by her presence there on the street, 
for a woman even of the iiiiddle class would never dream of coming out 
alone as she has done. She has large, unbound feet too, wliich means that 
in an early periotl of her liO* she was a slave, but in some wa\' or other she 
h;is obtained her freedom and is now her own niistres.s. 

Her face is a pleasant and kindly one, and as she stands and tells her 
story we feel that the human heart is the same in China that it is in 
England, and that it beats to the same tune and the same music in this 
far-ofif land as it does in the West. She tells, at first in stammering 
hesitating language, how her son has gone al)road, and that for a whole 
year she has heard nothing from him. As she says this there is a break 
in her voice and her eyes become full of tears. " He was always a good 
son," she continued, *' and he left me simply because we were so |)oor. He 
was an industrious, hardworking lad, but lie earned so little that we had 
scarcely enough to eat. One da)' a man that had been abroad told him of 
the high wages he could earn in Singapore,* and ho.v steady young men 
were always sure of employment there. The news filled his heart with hope, 
and he pled with me to let him go. P'or a long time I withheld my consent, 
for I did not wish to part with him, as I w-as afraid that something might 
happen to him in that far-off land. He might get ill or he might die, and I 
should never see him again. But he was ver\' determined, and finding his 
mind was set upon going, I at last reluctantl)' yielded to his entreaties and he 
left me." 

"That was five years ago," she said, "and-every year till the present, he 
has sent me home all the money he could spare out of his earnings. This 



.Siiijjapore and renanj» are British I Possessions, and lar^e numbers of Chinese niij^rate there 
from different parts of China. • 
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year all letters have ceased, and I can Ret no tidings of him, so my heart is 
breaking for fear lest he may be dead," and here her tears began to flow 
down her cheeks, and sobs to check her utterance. It is a most pathetic scene. 
Several people who have stopped with Chinese familiarity to listen to her 
story are full of sympathy, and in order to ease her mind they invent the 
fable that her son is in the most perfect health and that he is doing well and 
prospering in Singapore, They assure her that the only reason why she has 
not received letters and money is because of the dishonesty of the people to 
whom they were entrusted. Tliey knew this for a fact and they told her to 
dry lier tears and take heart for before long she would receive tidings that 
would fill her heart with joy. All these s;atements were, of course, pure 
fiction, but as the Chinese mind does not look upon truth as we do, it was 
considered a highly meritorious act to pleasantly deceive her for her own 
comfort with a plausible story that had no foundation in fact. 

The face of the letter- 
writer was a perfect study 
whilst this little scene was 
being enacted. He sat with 
a calm and unimpassioned 
look, as though he were a 
judge listening to the plead- 
ing of counsel. He made 
no attempt to check the 
eloquence of the woman, or 
to suggest that a briefer 
description of her case would 
be more satisfactory and 
take up less of his time. 

To enable him to write a * travrllino merchant. 

letter that would embody her ideas, be must listen to her patiently, and 
let her tell her story in her own way. He must also not interrupt the 
fiction of the bystanders. The oriental delights in the picturesque, 
and all the lights and shadows that can be thrown upon the subject are 
considered as so many touches that help to bring out the prominent figure 
in the picture 

After everyone has had his say, and the tragedy of this woman's life 
has been discussed from all points by the group before him, the writer 
suddenly grasps his pen, and in flowery language and i[) phrases culled from 
the writings of the .sages, he had soon filled the paper .she had given him with 
her loving wishes to her son and her entreaties to him to write to her as 
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soon as possible and let her know how he was. Having read it over to her 
and folded and addressed it, he received for all his trouble a small pile 
of cash equal in value to about a halfpenny of English money. 

We once more mingle with the throng, and drift along with the human 
tide. In spite of filth and smells and unsavoury surroundings, there is 
a fascination about the scenes one sees in these narrow, ill-kept streets. 
There are types of* life that one never dreams of in the West, and strange 
manners that are the outcome of a civilization and thought that are the 
product of this luxuriant East. Amongst the motley crowd there are farmers 
carrying the produce of their farms on bamboo poles resting on their 
shoulders, and Buddhist priests with shaven heads and unwashed gowns, and 
peddlers and conjurors and loafing-looking ruffians, upon whose faces are 
written theft and violence when darkness has settled upon the unlighted 
city. OnG could easily fancy oneself to be in a huge fair, where every class 
has been gathered either for pleasure or for business. It would seem, indeed, 
as though the idea of amusement were the uppermost one, and that jokers 
and mountebanks were in the predominance, for somehow or other the most 
of the faces one sees suggest the comical, and cause us to smile, although we 
could hardly tell the reason why. 

As we are idly moving on, we come to an open space in front of a 
small temple, and in a moment our thoughts are carried away, as by a flash 
to the far-off West, for there right before us is a Punch and Judy show. 
There is nothing that we have seen that excites so warm an interest in our 
hearts as this. It is the one sole bit of the Occident that has strayed into 
the midst of this strange old-world, old-fashioned life, and it seems as though 
it had brought with it a whiff that was fragrant with the thoughts and 
memories of the homeland. 

The show seems to be an exact reproduction of the one that so charmed 
us and made our sides split with laughter when we were young, only the 
figures are Chinese, and the language the harsh mechanical sounds of that 
f)eople, and there is no dog. The conduct of the play is about the same. 
The man inside the curtain controls with equal perfection the various figures as 
they are hoisted up before the audience, and the loud falsetto voices of men 
engaged in an angry contest of words, and the sounds of people in ordinary 
conversation are reproduced to the very life. 

The one question that perplexes us is, how it is that two sets of 
civilization as wide as the poles from each other could have independently 
devised such a grotesque and humorous form of amusement as Punch and 
Judy. We have absolutely no answer to give to this. After a time we tear 
ourselves away regretfully from the show, and as we lose ourselves once 
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more amongst the throng we can catch the high screaming notes of Punch, 
as they follow us over the heads of the people, some time after we have lost 
sight of the play. 

We had not proceeded far, when our ear catches a sound in the (h'stance 
of brazen gongs struck sharply and witli emphasis, whilst at the same time 
there are notes of human voices, pitched in a high key, that come lingering 
and trailing through the air, as though those who uttered them were 
unwilling to part with them, and held on to them as long as breath would 
allow. These are warnings that a mandarin is coming, and that ever\'one 
must hasten to get out of his way, under pain of incurring his severe anger 
and displeasure. The leisurely oriental air of the moving crowds is at once 
exchanged for an occidental one. Some rush forward to get far in advance 
in order to make their escape round the first turning. Others make a dash 
for the sides of the road, where they flatten themselves as flat as pancakes, 
whilst with hands drooping by their sides, and queues hanging reverently 
down their backs, they assume a posture of humility as the great man 
passes. 

By this time the centre of the road is absolutel)- empty, and the head 
of the mandarin procession looms in view. First come the men with gongs, 
which they occasionally clang for the benefit of the crowds ahead. Next to 
them are the " Shouters," whose crescendo notes come between the intervals 
of the gong beating. These are clad in long dresses that come to their 
ankles. On their heads they have tall hats in the shape of an extinguisher, 
which they cock on one side of their head. This gives them a most comical 
appearance, and yet, strange to say, the Chinese see nothing funny in it. In 
their hands they carry whips ready poised for action, and keen glances 
are cast to the right and to the left to see if there is not some delinquent 
upon w^hom they may practise their calling. A shade of disappointment 
seems to cloud their faces, because everyone is so good that they have no 
excuse for slashing at them. Behind these shouters walk a few men with 
chains in th?ir hands, ready to bind any unfortunate that may incur the 
wrath of the mandarin. These men are most villainous and disreputable 
looking, with clothes so dirty that they are beyond the power of soap or 
carbolic to cleanse them. Closely following these comes the official seated 
in his sedan chair, borne by eight bearers. He is a beau-ideal specimen 
of the genus mandarin, being stout, capacious, and with an air of haughtiness 
and pride. The typical mandarin is never thin. Why should he be so ? 
He is ever busy in the pleasant occupation of scooping in the dollars and of 
fleecing his people. He has a delightfully easy conscience, his wealth is 
growing, and he lives upon the fat of the land. 
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His face is not an attractive one to look upon. It is broad and 
expansive, but it is cold and haughty. If he sees the crowds that flatten 
themselves up against the shops he gives no sign that he does so. No smile 
thaws the winter of his features, and no kindly sympathies soften the stony 
look in his eyes. He might be a water buffalo carried in state, so untouched 
does he seem to be by any human pa.ssion or feeling. A great deal of this 
is no doubt put on. A rigid deportment and a cold disdainful air are supposed 
to be essential in a ruler, for in private where I have met some of these 
gentry 1 have found them to be as genial and as full of laughter and mirth 
a.s any of the common people on whom the cares of state l)ave never sat. 
The procession passes on with a swing, and the yellow-faced, [>erspiring 
crowds, with a sigh of relief, glide into the vacant roadnay, and the stream 
rolls on as before. 

As we wind our 
way amidst the ebb and 
flow of this Chinese 
human life, we are struck 
with the fact that there 
must be a good deal of 
poverty amongst the 
people generally, that is 
if H'e are to judge by 
the people we meet on 
the s t r eet .s. Their 
clothes are made of the 
commonest materials 
and even these are not 
well kept. They are 
greasy and frowsy-look- 
ing and have the appear- * BABKKT MAKKK. 
ance of having never seen soap and water since they were first made at 
.some remote time in the past. The result is that the peo|>le as a whole are 
sadly wanting in picturesqueness, and the general absence of women renders 
this all the more conspicuous. 

As we are sauntering along, gazing at the strange faces that here and 
there attract our attention, and at the funny-looking signboards that the 
tradesmen hang out in front of their shops, we find our progress impeded by 
a crowd that has gathered in front of a large idol shop. The gods within 
seem unconcerned and sit with placid -looking faces on the shelves as though 
the unusual numbers that are blocking up the street were a matter of every- 
day occurrence. We press forward and find that the stoppage is caused by 
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a quarrel between two men. They are both highly excited and it seems as 
though a fight were imminent. Their faces are inflamed with passion, and 
they gesticulate vittlently and point with their outstretched hands at each 
other, whil.st the language to sting and enrage one another is strong and 
sulphurous. We notice, however, that there is no clinching of fists by either 
of tliein as there would have been by two infuriated Englishmen, In addition 
to the vilest and most disgusting language that they hurled at each other, 
they seemed to rely upon one particular gesture as the choicest in the whole 
armoury of their attack, and that was the thru.sting of their middle finger as 
near the faces of their opponents as they could safely get. There is nothing 
in the whole range of Chinese insult that surpasses this as an expre.ssion of 
deadly hate and comtenipt. The men .seemed as though they had been 
struck with a whip whenever the long tlun finger, standing out distiiictly 
from the rest was darted rapier like at their faces. In spile, however, of 
the apparently deadly nature of the enmity that existed between them there 
seemed to be no fight in either of them, ! s(wn perceived that when each man 
made his rush at the other, it was just at the precise time when he knew 
that a number of men about him would dart out upon him and drag him 
back beyond the reach of his enemy. The whole thing by-and-by became 
positively ludicrous and, though the men were really in a tremendous pa.ssion. 
the scene had all the effect upon me of a wild burlesque that had been got 
up to break the everlasting monotony of Chinese life. 

All this time no policeman had 

appeared upon the scene, for the very 
sufficient reason that such an official 
is not to be found in the whole town. 
The fact is the preservation of the 
peace is left in the hands of the (x;ople, 
unpaid, and yet still held res[>o]isible 
for any serious disturbance that may 
take place in any part of the town. 
After a time, the shopkeepers, thinking 
the whole thing a nuisance, ordered off 
the two disturbers of the j)eace, with 
an intimation that they would make it 
hot for them if they did not go. 
Angry and sullen and breathing out 
maledictions, they went off in different 
directions, and the traffic of the street 
resumed its usual course. a travelling shoemaker. 
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There is one very noticeable feature in these streets and that is the 
do^s. Every family makes it a point of having one for police purposes to 
protect themselves from thieves during the silent hours of the night, for 
there is no other force that they can depend upon as they can upon these 
animals. The Chinese dog has little to commend it beyond its intense 
fidelity to the family to which it belongs, It is a common, mangy-looking 
cur with not a single element of beauty about it. It is full of life and spirit 
and it is pugnacious in every fibre of its being. The sound of battle is as 
sweet music to it, and will send it hurrying headlong, with open mouth and 
short, sharp yelps, in its direction to join the fray. 

It is most amusing to observe the way in which dog life manifests itself 
in any street along which one may pass. The dogs have evidently a system 
of laws for the preservation of their rights, which they guard as jealously as 
any body of men do theirs. Every animal, for example, seems to have the 
belief that a certain space in front of its master's door belongs to it. Should 
a stray dog make an incursion upon it, without its consent, furious assault is 
at once made upon it, not only by the assumed owner of the land, but also 
by dogs on both sides of it. Now these animals are perfectly willing to let all 
and every Chinese human being pass without restriction, but the moment a 
foreigner is seen war to the knife is at once declared. Some ugly brute 
catches sight of him. With short, angry barks, and snarling lips that turn up 
with such withering scorn that his wliite, gleaming teeth are all exposed, he 
dogs his footsteps. The sounds are heard by the brutes ahead, and instantly 
they are on the alert to worry him, when he appears on their ground. 
Were it not for the conservative principle that keeps these animale within 
their own domains, the foreigner would often run the risk cf being severely 
injured. 

As we continue our walk through the streets, a feeling of monotony 
begins to creep over us. Everything is so common-looking and stereotyped. 
There are no surprises in a Chinese town. High art has had no hand in 
constructing it, and nature has been severely thrust out of it. The shops 
are all built on the same inartistic pattern. A wide opening, closed at night 
by shutters, and by day revealing the contents, and in many cases the 
family life of the inmates, is the same, and the next, and the next, and so on 
through countless streets, and alley-ways, the same primitive conception that 
their fathers had two thousand years ago. No trees are seen in the streets. 
The slabs of roughly-hewn granite stone are flung across it with no artistic 
taste, and no design but the severest utility. The ceaseless tread of countless 
feet has worn these down unevenly, and miniature ponds and lakes collect 
here in wet weather. The drains that run below get foul and choked, and 
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through their open seams exude black slime saturated with smells and 
odours that taint the air. 

No touch of nature is seen anywhere, and no colours painted by her 
hand relieves the dreary, dusty work of man. The spring comes round but 
there is no blossoming of flowers or buds along these narrow arteries, where 
the feet of men would crush them in the dust. Summer succeeds, and 
outside, the fields and the hills are crowned with living beauty, but the 
streets seem to grow more dusty and dreary than ever. The autumn, 
laden with harvest!' and luscious fruits, comes with generous hands to 
gladden men's hearts, but it can find no place in these cramped, unsavoury, 
inartistic roads. Winter follows, but the only sign is that it is cooler, and 
the great mad sun has lost his power to scorch. There are no falling leaves 
and trees naked and bare, silent prophecies of the new life that the coming 
spring will bring. The streets are the same all the year round. There men 
are crowded so close to each other that there seems no place to breathe. 
There cholera and plague and fevers run riot, and there the great human 
heart bears the tragedies of life, and with a heroism that is pathetic strives 
to make the best of a life from which romance and poetry have been driven 
out. 

The one redeeming feature about this concentrated mass of uncleanliness 
and squalor and discomfort is the people themselves. Somehow or other 
there is an attraction about them that never loses its power. It is not 
because they are beautiful, for the masses are exceedingly plain and 
unattractive. They are unrefined too and often are very exasperating in 
their manners. In spite of all this there is a something about these inartistic 
rough-hewn faces that draws us to them, and we forget the ugliness of the 
features in the easy good nature, the broad grin that illumines the face at 
the least sign of humour, and the large fund of genuine human feeling that 
they undoubtedly possess. 
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Cbao (Ibuin. 

A Novel. 

Translated from the Original Chinese by R. A. Hadkn 




CHAPTER I. 

The Emperor Han through a dream selects a wife. 
A wicked Minister, because of covetousness, 
im[)oses on innocent beauty. 

N every ajje, and every part of the world, there have been unusual 
men and women. Nobility of action and spirit have distinj^uished 
them in their day ; though their characteristics and marked 
qualities have been different. Unusual men have put much 
emphasis on Loyalty and Filial Piet)', and have accomplished that which 
has elevated them to the hi<;hest pinnacle of fame, being known in all the 
eartii ; and their names have come down from antiquity to the present day. 
Unusual women have emphasised Purity and Rectitude, in order to live lives 
crystal as ice and chaste as jade, and tlius they have handed down names 
worthy of history. Such a woman lived in the time of the eleventh Emperor 
of the Han Dynasty. 

At this time the Empire was at peace, at home and abroad ; the people 
were happy and prosperous. In civil ranks there were ministers and 
chancellors to supervise the administration of the laws of the land. In 
military affairs, there were generals in chief, assisted by generals, governors- 
general, prefects, and lesser officials of all grades ; and all the affairs of the 
Empire were conducted with loyalty and fidelity. So prosperous and firm 
was the government that robbery and theft had no [)lace to flourish ; droughts 
and floods were absent; famine had no place; and everything was regulated 
accr^rding to the most correct of established principles. The only fly in the 
ointment was the fact that there was in the Imperial service the traitorous 
minister, Mao Yien-shou. Crafty beyond the crafty men of past times, 
plausibly putting forward his ideas in such a manner as to wholly disarm 
suspicion, covetous of wealth, and fond of jewelled display, he let nothing 
stand either in the way of his ambition or of his wicked devices. 
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At thiti time the Prefect of Yuihchow was Wang Choii};, a man of great 
natural ability, whose native home was the capital. He loved his people as 
his own sons. Together with his wife, a daughter of the Yao family, he 
lived in peace, enjoying the fruits of virtue. Husband and wife being about 
fifty years of age, they still had no sons on their knees ; and they were only 
blessed with one daughter. Hao Yuih was her name, but her baby name was 
Chao Chuin. She was as beautiful as a fish in clear water, or as the flash of the 
sun gleaming on a swan dropping from the heavens. She was as attractive 
as fragrant flowers waving in the moonlight, casting their spicy odours on 
the balmy air. 

It is unnecessary to speak of her 
attainments in all that pertains to the 
duties of women, for she not only 
possessed all these, but she was an 
accomplished scholar, being proficient 
in writing and composition. Further- 
more she was a poet of no mean order. 
She was regarded by her parents 
as a precious pearl in the palm of the 
hand. Being so greatly loved, they 
were unwilling to lightly betroth her 
to anyone. She had now arrived at 
seventeen years of age, but kept 
herself strictly secluded in the women's 
apartments, giving herself to study. 

In the eighth month of that year 
she was with her parents feasting 
and enjoying the moonlight, which 
iHK iMi't.uiAi. iiRi.AM. ^^g jjg bright as day, adding greatly 

to the pleasure of the occasion. The bowl flowed freely and they feasted 
into the small hours. Having left her parents she retired to her incense- 
laden apartments, and being wearied was soon asleep. In her sleep she 
dreamed, and in her dream the events of her life passed before her. 

Now, on the same night, the Emperor, asleep on the dragon couch, also 
dreamed, and this was his dream. There came a young and graceful woman 
gliding towards him, without apparent eflbrt on her part. She was in 
appearance more beautiful than variegated flowers ; more elegant than chaste 
jade. Seeing this beautiful creature, surpassing any and all the occupants 
of the three divisions of the palace and the six courts, coming towards him, 
his courage went out of him, and an uncontrollable weakness seized him. 
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At heart he was as one drunken with wine ; but he quietly and unobtrusively 
went forward, until coming up to her he caught her by the sleeve and said. 
" Beautiful One, what is your name ? How many have been the number of 
your springs ? Have you been engaged ? Or, away the thought ! are you 
married ? " She answered : " Your slave lives at Yuihchow, and my name is 
Wang Chao-chuin ; I am seventeen years old, and have not been engaged." 

Hearing this the Emperor was greatly pleased and exclaimed : " Beautiful 
One, I the One Man have no occupant for the Western Palace, and I desire 
to bring you, Beautiful One, into the Western Palace, there to become my 
bride. But I do not know what your desires in the matter are." 

" I only fear that the family of your slave has not the good fortune to 
have obtained such happiness. But if Your Majesty does not loathe the 
ap[)earance of your slave, finding her face ugly and her form hideous, you 
may send to, and have enquires made at, Yuihchow, for the family of your 
slave." 

The Emperor Han, seeing that her answer was favourable to his 
approaches, could scarcely contain himself for delight and, giving way to his 
natural impatience, pushed his suit further: " If then, Beautiful One, you will 
deign to have mercy on me, the waters are broad and the mountains are high 
that separate us, then rest for the night in the palace," and with that he would 
have taken her in his arms, but she, avoiding him, said : " Let me go. Your 
Majesty, your men-in-waiting are just coming in from the rear!" This was 
said with the purpose of turning his attention and he did turn his head to 
look. As he did so she gave him a push with all her might and sent him 
sprawling, with an exclamation of fright. The fall awoke His Majesty, 
sleeping on the Dragon Couch, surrounded by his attendants. So vivid was 
the dream that he could but think : " The Beautiful One told clearly her 
name and place of dwelling. At the audience in the morning we shall 
send a high official to this Yuihchow to make enquiries ; we shall see if there 
be such a person." 

Before the Emperor had his plans fully formed day had dawned, 
and he took his seat on the Dragon Throne. No sooner had the 
civil and military officials been received than the Emperor called for the 
Diviner of Dreams. To this man, wise in the mysteries of the world that is 
visible only to those blessed with spiritual powers, the Emperor related the 
whole of his dream and enquired whether it was propitious or not. The 
Diviner of Dreams immediately made answer : " Dreams are presented by 
the heart. If there was such an affair presented by the heart then there 
must have been such a dream. There having been such a dream there 
must be such a person as appeared. The dream is supremely fortunate, and 
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I would humbly advise that a decree be issued, ordering that the person be 
sought in accordance with Your Majesty*s desires." The Emperor was 
much pleased with the answer thus thoughtfully given. He dismissed the 
Diviner of Dreams, and turning to those waiting on the left and right, 
asked '* Who will go for us to Yuihchow and enquire for Chao Chuin ? " 
He had not finished speaking when the traitorous Minister, Mao Yin-shou, 
stepped forward and kneeling before the throne petitioned : "I, Your 
Majesty's humble Minister, am ready to make the journey to Yuihchow, 
and find according to the dream this Beautiful One, and bring her to Your 
Majesty." 

The Emperor replied : " Should you go to Yuihchow, and find according 
to the dream this Beautiful One, and bring her back with you, your official 
emoluments and riches shall be greatly increased ; and you shall be rewarded 
besides with one thousand ounces of pure gold. Only you are not allowed in 
any way to receive money from anyone, thus adding to the burdens of the 
people." 

Mao Yen-shou, having given thanks for the favour thus bestow^ed, retired 
from the Throne Hall. He returned home, put his family affairs in order, 
took twenty of his retainers and, without loss of time, mounted his horse 
and left the capital. The officials, civil and military, along the route all went 
out to receive and escort him on his way. At the same time, he was by no 
means pleased with the terms of his commission, and thought : " This stupid 
Ruler! Taking the shadow of a dream — the false as if true! And then to 
send off here to Yuihchow. Faugh ! But I will, out of this commission, 
make a good case of merchandise. As to that Chao Chuin, I shall find one, 
true or false." 

He pushed forward without a day's delay, and soon arrived at Yuihchow. 
But, neglecting all precedent, he had not sent forward a preliminary notice to the 
local officials of that place. He went straight to the Imperial Post Hostelry. 
Hastily dismounting he entered and took a seat, calling boisterously for the 
Master of the Post. That worthy rushed out in great haste to receive he 
knew not whom, but seeing a high official, he humbly prostrated himself, 
saying : ** Worthy Sir, I, a humble official, humbly bow." 

Chao, with much pretence of wrath, exclaimed with great violence : " You 
bold rascal ! dog of an official ! knowing of the Imperial Commission appoint- 
ing me to come within your jurisdiction, and to dare not to come out to meet 
the Imperial Commissioner? You should be condemned for not paying 
proper reverence to your betters, and should be dismissed from your post." 

The Master of the Post, with repeated kaotows, frightened out of his 
wits, managed to say : " Worthy Sir, let the thunder of your wrath cease, and 
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allow me to make known to Your Excellency that, in the first place, no notice 
of Your Excellency's arrival was received; secondly, my authority here in 
such matters is very^ limited, and ! would not dare do anything on my own 
responsibility ; thirdly, the Prefect has not sent any orders in the matter. For 
these reasons I have offended. Humbly I pray that the wrath of Your 
Excellency, deep and broad as the sea, may be abated." 

Insolently wagging his head Mao thundered : " Be off with you ! your 
faults are forgiven for this once on condition that you get the Prefect here 
immediately to see me. Do you hear?" While he was still speaking 
the Master of the Post had answered giving assent. He jumped up, rushed 
out from the post house, took horse, and went off with the rapidity of a 
falling star to the Prefect's yamSn. He rushed in before that official and 
without catching his breath petitioned : " The Emperor has sent Minister Mao 
here to select an Empress of the third degree; but he sent no preliminary 
notice of his intended arrival ; he is now at the Imperial Post Ho.stelry, 
demanding the immediate attendance of Your Honour. Make all pos.sible 
halite to go; the affair now in hand may not possibly wait." 

.^ Prefect Wang hearing this, turned 

deathly pale, and with all possible 
speed took horse and returned with 
the Master. He rushed in to see the 
Minister, saying: "The Prefect of 
Vuihcliow desires to pay his respects to 
the Minister," whereupon he prostrated 
himself. Putting on a deep expression 
of anger, Mao exclaimed : " What 
should be the punishment of one so 
bold? Knowing the Imperial Decree 
to come to your jurisdiction, to choose 
Lady Chao Chuin, and yet you dare 
to neglect to come out to receive 
us I " Wang Chong replied : " Your 
Excellency did not send a preliminary 
notice of Your Excellency's arrival — 
but I , the unworthy Prefect, have 
THRtE PORTRAITS AKK DRAWN. neglected pubHc business. However, 

in view of the circum.stances, may I plead for leniency?" 

"Very well! 1 .shall not enquire about it fully this time. But here 
is a proclamation. Make all haste to publish it wherever ovens smoke. 
Hang it in frequented places in every part of the country. In this 
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it is ordered that every beautiful young woman in the country, from twelve 
to seventeen years old, shall have their names sent in to me. For I am sent 
here to find and choose Hao Yuih, also called Chao Chuin. Should there l>e a 
single case of concealment, deceiving the Sovereign, execution is the penalty." 

Wang Chong received the proclamation and returned to his yamcn. 
On the one hand he gave orders that the Imperial Hostelry should be put 
in order for the occupation of the Minister; on the other he published the 
proclamation in every quarter, giving orders that it be kept constantly posted 
in the four gates of the city. 

Returning to his private apartment and being received by his spouse, 
she perceived that he was unusually worried, and enquired : " What is the 
public affair that is greatly disturbing you 7 Why such sorrowful looks ? " 

" Oh ! my dear wife you do not know, and would that you could not. 
But the Emperor has sent down Minister Mao to select for his palace one 
Hao Yuih called Chao Chuin. Now that is the pet name of our daughter, 
and I fear he has come to take our little one away from us. We have 
only this one, and we had expected that through her we should find a place 
of rest for our old age. But should she be taken into the palace we will see 
no more of her in this world." 

" True our daughter is called Chao Chuin, but outsiders do not know this ; 
so that now what we must do is to give strict injunctions to the household that 
this fact is not under any circumstances to be made known." 

" Your words are reasonable ! First let there be search made in every 
place, and see what the result will be." But the answers came in, and there 
was no such an one as Chao Chuin. These answers were thus sent to the 
treacherous Minister. 

Now the Prefect had not smoothed his way with gold and silver. Mao 
Yen-shou put no bounds to his wrath, and so it was not strange that he 
should storm at Wang : " How dare you say there is no such an one as 
Chao Chuin ? This denial is to make plain that you, dog of an official, have 
not made careful inquiries, thus violating the holy will of the Emperor. 
Attendants ! Seize this dog and drag him down." 

With alacrity they answered from below, and seized him as an eagle 
would a sparrow. 

CHAPTER 11. 

THE PREFECT UNbER FORCE REVEALS HIS DAUCHITER. — CHAO CHUIN 

PLANS TO PUT THE VILLAIN TO SHAME. 

Prefect Wang, having been seized by the underlings, cried : " Your 
Excellency ! allow me, your unworthy subordinate, to speak." 
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Mao yelled " You, a Yellow Hall IVefect, ruling the people, and yet 
unable to find one little Cliao Chuin ? How will you answer the Imperial 
will ? What explanation have you ?" 

" Nay, Your Excellency, il is not that I have not carefully sought. 
Have not I, the unworthy one, sought with all diligence for a month, 
and that in city and country ? And truly there is no such person, no 
such name as Chao Chuin ! May I hope, however, that Your Excellency 
will be lenient ?" 

Mao, villain that he was, hearing this could not control his vexation and 
exclaimed: "The Imperial Commission was given with all injunctions of 
haste, and you dilly-dally about it thus, becoming guilty of violating the 
holy will of the Emperor, you dog, and do not find Chao Chuin ? Minions! 
seize the dog, pull him down, and beat him soundly for .me." These men, 
ever ready to do the dirty work of their master, answered with a shout, and 
pounced on Wang Chong, who could only cry out, " Mercy ! Allow me 
three more days that I may again carefully search." 

This cry Mao pretended not to hear, while the wolves and tigers threw 
the old man down, pitiable as he was, to the ground, and beat him with 
heavy staves forty stripes. So severe was the beating that Wang Chong 
could only shriek piteously, while flesh quivered and blood flowed through 
the gaping skin. WHien he was released Mao yelled " Now, I give you three 
more days. If then Chao Chuin is produced all your faults will be forgiven, 
if not, you dog, your head shall pay the penalty." 

When the Prefect heard so terrible A threat iiis soul was ready to depart 
beyond the heaven and his spirits to be scattered to the nine palaces of Hades. 
He could only answer. " Yes! yes !" and get out of the miserable place as 
soon as possible. Being unable to ride his horse, a private chair was called 
for him, and he returned to his yamen. His humiliation was so great that 
the tears ran down his face in streams. Leaving the chair he entered the 
private apartments, there to be received by Madam Wang who, seeing his 
plight, in fear and trembling asked an explanation. Before he could answer 
the Prefect was compelled to collect himself. After a few minutes, amid 
sighs and tears, he answered : " Madam, you think me, by the will of the 
Emperor, a Yellow Hall Official. But to-day I have suffered great indignity 
at the hands of this villain, who because I had not found Chao Chuin had me 
beaten, forty heavy stripes! He has further given a limit of three days; if 
there is no Chao Chuin produced, more extreme penalties will be inflicted. 
Oh ! my wife, I see nothing else for it but to make our child known. For 
if further concealment is attempted I fear this old head of mine will be 
forfeited." 
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Mrs. Wang, as she heard this clear explanation, felt her throat fill up 
and her tongue become useless, while she thought " My daughter, beautiful, 
accomplished! How can I give lier up? Let her go far from home, even 
if she should be chosen to enter the palace, leaving these old knees cold and 
this old heart empty, whom then would we have to take her place? for our 
years are spent. But, on the other hand, if she is not revealed I too fear my 
husband will not be able to escape a fearful calamity." Unable to restrain 
her tears further she gave vent to violent weeping, her tears falling like rain, 
in which the Prefect joined. 

But to return to Chao Chuin 
herseK. From the time she had, in her 
dream, seen and conversed with the 
Emperor Han and settled the matter of 
her marriage, she gave herself up to 
foolish, exaggerated hopes ; her mind 
wa.s fired by visions of Imperial glory 
and splendour. On the morrow after 
the dream, at daylight, having com- 
pleted a hasty toilet, but without 
having put on her jewels, she left her 
apartments and entered the private 
gardens, .There she knelt and prayed 
to heaven : " Beautiful Queen of 
Heaven ! yesterday in a dream I met 
the Emperor Han, who vowed to 
select your slave to become Enipres.s 
in the Western Palace. If your slave 
TO LBAVB HOME ^as the happiness to fulfil this e.\alted 

position, I pray Heaven to put it in the hearts of men to accomplish the 
matter. If the happiness of your slave is so deficient that the Emperor 
Han does not come to choose me lmi>erial Wife of the third rank, 1 shall 
die in my private apartments, and shall never be married to any other." 

Having thus prayed she returned to her apartments. Daily filled with 
deep melancholy and profound longing, she passed her time thinking of her 
Imperial lover. 

On the day of the above occurrence in her pareiit.s' apartments, she had 
taken her needle-work and was embroidering a pair of mandarin ducks. 
Suddenly the thread was parted and the needle broken. Much frightened 
at such an ill-omened occurrence, she immediately exclaimed ; " I doubt if 
the midnight dream and the meeting with the Emperor will ever be fulfilled." 
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And, with tears running down her beautiful cheeks, she could not refrain 
from soliloquising in doleful strains: 

"Solitary and alone I sil in the embroidery rooms 
Working the emblems of conjugal fidelity. 
Just as they were completed ready to fly, the thread parted, 
The needle broke, and my tears flow in endless streams." 

■ She had scarcely finished this 

when she heard a great noise in the 
upper apartments. Again much dis- 
turbed she made enquiries as to the 
cause of the noise. The answer was 
brought back by the servant, that 
nothing more could be learned than 
that her mother and father were sitting 
together and weeping unrestrainedly. 
Now, greatly frightened, Chao Chuin 
gave a few touches to her toilet. 
Looking into the mirror she had 
I combed her hair in the shape of a black 

cloud. Every hair, in ten thousand 
numbers passing through the hand, 
was piled and twisted up into a 
dragon knot. Phcenix enamelled 
- golden hair-pins held the pile in place 
and decorated the temples and the 
like a willow leaf, the shape 
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parts above the ears. Her eyebrows 
of a new moon ; eyes clear as autumn water, white and black distinctly 
defined. Had cosmetics not been used she would stilt have been beautiful. 
Golden earrings gave definition to the sides of the face. Her upper jacket 
was satin, embroidered with the round insignia of her rank. Her skirt was 
sea-green and fell in rustling waves around the shapely form. Double 
dragon bracelets, each grasping in its mouth a precious stone adorned the arms. 
Her taper fingers were loaded with golden rings set with the eight precious 
stones. Red embroidered shoes set off the three-inch feet; white silk 
bandages held the ankles, making them neat. As she walked, so graceful 
and perfect was every move, that her silk skirts were not ruffled. She was 
a. lovely creature! When she laughed, the teeth did not show — it was 
worth a thousand ounces of gold to witness it. All this demonstrated that 
she was as pure and beautiful as the fairy occupying the palace of the moon. 
A closer observation showed that she greatly resembled the Goddess of 
Mercy of the Southern Seas. 
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She stepped into her parents' presence exclaiming: *' May ten thousand 
happinesses be yours ! " ** Our daughter, dispense with ceremony," answered 
her father. 

When seated she enquired : " Will you not tell me, your little daughter, 
what is the explanation of this sorrow ? " 

The Prefect, seeing that further concealment was useless, related how 
the Emperor had sent Minister Mao to Yuihchow. Then said he ** Mao had 
ordered me, your father, to seek out one Chao Chuin, for entrance to the 
palace. But I could not bear to take my daughter's baby name and make 
it known, so I told him there was no one in this Prefecture by that name. 
This so enraged the Minister that he seized me, with grossest violence, 
and had me beaten forty heavy stripes ; and further gave a limit of three 
days within which Chao Chuin must be produced. If he is again put 
off he will put your father to death. It was because of this that we are 
here giving place to our sorrow." When Chao Chuin heard this she w-as filled 
with hatred and joy. Hatred of the wicked Minister who was so wanting in 
rectitude; joy that the dream was after all true. " Father ! mother ! cease 
from mourning. Affairs having come to this pass, do not hesitate to make 
me known. For, first your lives will be spared ; and second, when your 
daughter has entered the palace, the whole family will be enriched. Go, 
father, and see this wicked Minister. But you must say Chao Chuin will be 
produced only on one condition, namely, that complete forgiveness is 
granted you; and only then will you be willing to speak plainly. This he 
will do. Then tell him you have no son, but an only daughter, Chao Chuin, 
who is willing to be chosen to enter the palace. Immediately his whole 
demeanour will change." 

Seeing that his daughter was thus easily willing, the Prefect made all 
haste to the Minister's abode. Having arrived there. Minister Mao in.solentlv 
demanded : " Well, have you found Chao Chuin ? " Prefect Wang answered as 
he had been posted h\ his daughter, and while he was yet speaking Mao 
jumped up, and rushed forward, preventing the Prefect from |)rostrating 
himself, and exclaimed : " Worthy Prefect, I must now apologise and ask 
your forgiveness. You are now father-in-law to the Emperor. I have 
greatly offended and humbly beg your pardon, and pray for leniency." 

Mao, now greatl\- in earnest and alive to the situation, said : '* Get a 
warm, comfortable chair, and briiig your daughter here for me to see." 

Wang gave an apparent agreement and returned to his yamen, and 
related to his wife and daughter what had occurred. Chao Chuin objected : 
'* If your daughter has been selected to enter the palace by the Son of 
Heaven, as consort of the third degree, do you think there is any likelihood 
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that he, this scheming wretch, will not come to see me? When did a 
Princess ever pay her respects to a minion of the 1 hrone ? Go back, father, 
and say : ' How could a delicately-reared maiden, only accustomed to the 
embroidery rooms, appear promiscuously before men ? But Your Excellency 
is invited to go to the yamen and there make your examination/ There is 
no fear that he will not come. When he does come then your daughter 
will have a few remarks to make for you, father. " 

" My talented daughter ! Better than any son could have been ! " said 
the Prefect, as he rushed off for another audience with the Minister. When 
all had been explained to him that worthy thought: "I was simply trying 
him to see if she would come. For had she come she would have lost all 
right to l3e called Honourable. Now that she has not come that is perfectly 
right. But shall I go to her? Or shall I give orders for her to come to 
me?" Without decision or answer he went out with a heavy sigh. 

CHAPTER III. 

BEAUTY PUTS TElt: WICKED MINISTER TO SHAME. — THE METHOD 
HE DEVISES WHEREWITH HE SHALL BE ABLE TO HAVE HIS REVENGE. 

Although Minister Mao heaved a sigh of regret, yet he had been sent 
by the Emperor, his master, and now that Chao Chuin had been found there 
was nothing for him to do but go and see her. It was for this reason he 
finally went with the Prefect to his yamen. There the Prefect received him : 
" Honoured Sir, be pleased to take a seat for a few minutes, and allow me 
to give notice within." 

Chao Chuin greeted him " Has Mao Yen-shou come?" 

" Yes, he has come." 

"Then do not invite him in now. Let him wait until I have finished 
my toilet. Then he may come in and we will see how he conducts himself." 

" What ? He is the representative of the Emperor ! How could he 
pay his respects to you ? " 

" The contemptible wretch ! Only the other day he beat you with 
forty heavy stripes. Now he shall pay his eight-fold worship to me. And 
only then will he have conformed to the required ceremony." 

Returning to her apartments she gave orders to her maids that she 
should be dressed as a lady-in-waiting at Court, and that the Imperial Decree 
should be exalted in the grand hall and incense set forth burning. If then 
this traitor comes in and does not worship, let someone call out and impeach 
him. 
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Readily were all her wishes complied with. The incense having been 
set forth, and her toilet having been completed, she went out and worshipped 
before the decree, exclaiming : " Ten thousand years be to the Emperor." 
Then, turning to her father, she said " Now Mao Yien-shou may be invited in 
for an interview." 

While following. the Prefect, Mao thought: "This slave, relying on her 
selection for entrance into the palace as Empress, will certainly impeach me 
for lese-majeste'xi I do not bow before and worship her. If I go and worship 
her it will be a case of a first-rank Minister bowing his knees before a mere 
woman, who will remember my treatment of her father, and will immediately 
devise means to humiliate me." 

While still thus musing they 
arrived at the reception hall, where he 
saw the Imperial Decree held forth in 
the place of honour. At one side sat 
a beautiful young woman, in* court 
dress, attended on both sides bv 
beautiful maids-in-waiting, also in 
court dress. Startled by the unex- 
pectedness of all this display, he was 
still more discomforted by someone in 
the rear exclaiming: "The Imperial 
Decree is above, the Empress is below, 
and yet you do not fall down and 
worship?" So frightened was the 
cringing wretch that he fell on his 
knees and exclaimed : " Ten thou- 
sand years of life for the Emperor, 
cHAo cHuiN DiscovERSHKR ^nd a thousand for the Empress"; 

PARENTS WEEPING. aud hc worshipped, knocking his head 

eight times on the ground. When he had completed this the attendant 
called out from above: "Ordinary mortal, arise!" He arose and stood to 
one side. Turning his eyes he had a look at this palace mistress, who was 
an extraordinary being, among the living so ravishingly beautiful was she. 
" We would not dare to detain Your Excellency. Take a seat without," 
said Chao Chuin. Again paying his respects he retired. She instructed her 
father to go with him and hear what he had to say. The Prefect going out 
asked : "Is my daughter worthy of selection ? " 

" Your daughter has a few degrees of beauty, but whether, having 
entered the palace, she will be acceptable is another question. Now I must 
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have three pictures of her, walking, sitting, and reclining. These pictures 
are to be presented to the Emperor. If His Majesty is pleased therewith 
then your daughter will be selected to enter the Western Palace," he 
exclaimed, and added, " I have brought an artist for the purpose with me. 
Quickly bring me 500 ounces of silver for the artist, that he may be 
encouraged to put forth his best efforts." 

^___ .^_^_^^ Having delivered himself of this 

speech he returned to his quarters. 

Prefect Wang went straight to his 

daughter and related what the Minister 

had demanded. She commented : 

"Truly, a bold rascal! A scheming 

thief, he has clearly revealed his 

I avaricious love of wealth. By making 

I this picture a pretext he reveals his 

i extortionate nature. It is disgusting 

I enough to be vexatious to anyone." 

As to the pictures of your little 

daughter, Sir, let me draw them myself. 

For where it can be avoided I would 

not be such an expense to you," 

ff/ She went to her apartments, ordered 

her maids to set forth a dressing 

mirror, and the four treasures of the 

writing table, with all needed colouring 
matter. She took her seat before the mirror and carefully drew what 
it showed. In half-a-day she had completed the three pictures, her 
wonderful skill and technique, combined with unusual talents, enabling 
her to accomplish a marvellous piece of work in so short a time. Having 
completed her work she took it to her father. His admiration knew no 
bounds. " However," he said, " Minister Mao has travelled a long way to 
choose you for this honour. You have forced him to pay you eight-fold 
worship. Now he should have some slight token of respect, in order that 
we may fulfil the obligations of our position." 

"Very well," and with that she dismissed the matter. 
Prefect Wang gave orders that two hundred taels be brought, together 
with the three pictures. He took them to Mao Yen-shou, who when they 
were handed to him was greatly surprised. In haste he took the pictures and 
unrolled them. Pretending admiration he exclatned : " Good ! Good ! Did 
you do them yourself? Or did you employ someone to do them for you?" 
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" No, my daughter did them herself." 

With a derisive laugh he commented : *' How talented ! There are not 
two like her on earth, and she has few equals in heaven." While speaking 
he noticed a package of something on the table, " What is the meaning of 
this ? " he asked. 

"This," smilingly replied the Prefect, "is a small, unworthy present to 
supply Your Excellency with tea and fruit." 

Without replying, Mao thought : " I have come this long distance for a 
certain purpose; have worshipped your daughter eight times, and to have 
this insignificent present offered! Why, it is not enough for my tips by the 
way." Hastily he gathered up the pictures and went into his rooms, cursing 
the Prefect every step: "Whew, you dog! to treat me thus lightly! I have 
my own way though. Bring me pen and ink," and under an eye of each picture 
he then added an inky tear, or mole, at the same time commenting, if the 
Emperor sees this it will give me a chance to memorialize him thus : 
"That, Your Majesty, is an * injuring husband mole.' According to the 
decree of the gods, that mole shows that she will be the cause of the death 
of three husbands. Should it be the holy will of Your Majesty to receive 
this woman, I fear there will be no peace in the Empire." Then, of course, a 
doubt being raised in His Majesty's mind, she will be rejected. But if I can 
separate her from her parents, then I shall be satisfied, for I shall be able to 
be fully revenged on her. 

Coming out and pretending much pleasure, he said: "I am unworthy of 
your abounding favours. However, the fates tell me that the 13th day of the 
ninth moon is a propitious day; could the lady start on that day?" 

The Prefect agreed and, taking up his present, returned to his offices. 
Chao Chuin enquired: "What did Minister Mao have to say this time?" 

Prefect Wang related what had taken place; how he had praised the 
pictures, but had not received the money, probably because it was so little. 

"Father, all things are ordered by heaven. If I have been chosen to 
enter the palace by the instrumentality of this man, then by all means you 
must go with me. There will then be no fear of his multifarious evil 
schemes." 

"Certainly! that is entirely reasonable." 

But Mao had only hatred for Prefect Wang. " The ignorant lout ! 
knowing neither how to go in nor out. Calls himself shrewd, and gets his 
daughter to draw the pictures ; then comes to me with a paltry present. 
But I will not be treated in any such manner. And he shall pay for this. 
I will choose out some other beauty, have her painted more beautiful than 
Chao Chuin, and when the Emperor sees them he will certainly choose accord- 
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ing to what he sees. Then I will lay it on the woman that she must 
influence the Emperor to send ajvay Chao Chuin into the cold |)alace, where 
she may fearn the wei<^ht of the hand of Minister Mao." Forthwith he 
called for two of his servants, like-minded with himself, Shen Lung and 
Chao Pao, and gave them particular instructions, thus-and-tluis and so-and- 
so. They assured him: "Sir, it shall be done as you desire. We understand 
it all. Put your mind at rest." 

Immediately they went away on their errand. For three days the)' 
made most persistent enquiries. Finally they heard that to the south of 
Yuihchow there was a very rich man, Lu by name. He was about forty 
years old, and the possessor of unlimited stores of gold and silver; but his 
ambition had been clouded by the fact that he had no son; however, he did 
have an only daughter, in and around whom all his hopes and affections 
gathered. She was about eighteen years old, intelligent and beautiful; the 
equal, if not the superior of Chao Chuin; and furthermore she was thoroughly 
versed in all the forms of ceremony. Shen and Chao on the wings of the 
wind flew to the Lu family village, overjoyed with what they had heard. 
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Cbinese picture XTracts. 

By C. Wilfrid Allan. 




MONG the many literary diversions of the Chinese are what might 
be called Puzzle Poems. These are poems, the verses of which 
are so written as to make it almost impossible to understand the 
sense, unless possessed of the key. The key is generally a 
character which begins the poem and it is concealed amongst 
the mass of written characters so that it is very difficult to find. Anyone 
acquainted with Chinese writing will see how this may be done, because 
each character has a separate meaning of its own, and is not dependent on the 
accompanying characters, like the letters of an English word. 

But the Chinese have also other ways of arranging the characters of 
poems or verses, one of which I wish to draw attention to in this paper. A 
tract or poem on any given subject is so written that the characters form, as 
far as is possible, an outline of the subject or of something referred to in the 
writing. Although these kinds of effusions are familiar to many who live 
amongst the Chinese, yet there may be many readers of this magazine who 
have not had the opportunity of seeing them and who, consequently, fail to 
understand their character. Many of these literary curiosities are issued by 
Buddhists, as tracts setting forth their various tenets, or exhorting the 
people to good works, to the practice of filial piety, or to abstinence from 
all forms of evil. 

In Vol. IX of the "Chinese Repository" is a reproduction of one of 
these poems. It is a tract that might be useful to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, setting forth the grievances of an ox, the 
complaints being supposed to come from the ox itself. The characters are 
arranged in the form of this animal led by a herd-boy who also has a song 
about his own particular circumstances. 

In "A String of Chinese Peach Stones" another of these tracts is 
reproduced, apparently on the same subject. The characters are arranged 
in the form of a decidedly disreputable old ox, whose term of usefulness 
seems to have ended, but who objects to die. 
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The writer in the " Chinese Repository " mentions another Buddhist tract 
that has come under his notice, the characters of which are arranged in the form 
of a seven-storied pagoda, with figures of Huddha and priests reciting prayers. 

Soine months ago the writer was attracted by a crowd on the streets of 
Hankow, and found a man selling tracts such a have just been described. 
It may be that in other parts of China these effusions are commonly seen, 
but such is not the case in Hankow. I eagerly bought several copies, one 
of which is reproduced here. The tract is an exhortation to obedience on 
the part of daughters-in-law, and contains a pathetic story of a girl who 
acted so contrary to all precedent that on one occasion, after illtreating her 
husband's mother, she was suddenly transformed into a cow. The poem, 
as will be seen, is arranged in the form of what appears to be a well-fed 
animal, with a human face to draw attention to the awfulness of the punish- 
ment described. As the seven- character lines are very difficult to translate 
literally into rhyme, I have given a free translation, keeping the English 
ballad style as some indication of the swing of such a stiing of verses as is 
found in this tract. I have entitled the poem " Retribution " but the original 
title is much longer, as will be seen by all who read Chinese. The verses 
begin with the first character under the chin of the unfortunate woman or cow. 

RETRIBUTION. 

My good kind friends and neighbours, now all of you draw near, 

I have a tale to tell you and I want you all to hear ; 

A girl at home obeys her dad, but after she is wed. 

Her husband's mother then requires her services instead. 

The old dame looks for filial love from her now in the house, 
Which will repay the loving care bestowed upon her spouse. 
And trusts she with the household will have one heart and mind, 
And to the little children be tender, sweet and kind. 

A wife who acts thus wisely is esteemed by all around, 
In such a model homestead true happiness is found ; 
Alas ! alas ! there many are whose actions daily prove. 
Their want of true obedience and their lack of filial love. 

The wife who in her husband's home refuses to obey. 
To her must retribution come, and sure 't will not delay ; 
A tale of awful punishment I want to tell you now. 
How a disobedient daughter was turned into a cow. 

The sad affair of which I speak took place in far Szechuan, 
And how it came about I'll tell as clearly as I can. 
Amongst the hills a family dwelt, Chen was their honoured name, 
But soon unworthy conduct brought that family pain and shame. 
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A girl who right from childhood her parents disobeyed, 
Became the wife of Mr. Chen, and soon her fault displayed ; 
She would not boil the rice or tea, but household duties shirked, 
And sat the long day idle while the poor old mother worked. 

The husband feared to chide her for then she found her tongue, 
And impolite orations were delivered loud and long ; 
At every meal for her alone were dainties sweet and nice, 
But the poor ill-treated mother had nothing else but rice. 

The poor old dame grew daily thin, her meals were scant and few. 
You scarcely can believe it but it's truth Tm telling you. 
And thus she suffered till one day determined then to go 
To supplicate at Kuan Yin's* shrine and tell her tale of woe. 

Her clothes were old and so she went her daughter to implore. 

And ask the loan of garments, just for an hour or more. 

But lying as if fast asleep, her daughter there she found. 

The daughter watched with half-shut eyes, but never made a sound. 

From out a box the old dame drew some garments clean and nice. 
Stole noiselessly from out the room and donned them in a trice. 
Then to the temple made her way, but whilst she worshipped there, 
In rushed the girl who mad with rage ceased not to curse and swear. 

She seized her mother by the hair and dragged her from the place. 
From off her body tore the clothes, then smote her on the face. 
With trembling limbs the old dame stood, then called with might and main 
To heaven and earth for vengeance, then homeward sped again. 

And on the way she never ceased lamenting her sad case 
How by a good son's wicked wife she suffered such disgrace. 
She'd looked for help and comfort from a daughter good and wise. 
Who would have thought instead to see Yen Wang t in human guise. 

She thought of all her hardships, her poor bones aching sore. 
And how her wicked daughter would turn her to the door. 
To wander as an outcast around the country side, 
And beg from folk her daily rice. O, would that she had died ; 

From far across the Southern Sea good Kuan Yin heard her cries, 
Assumed a human form and stood before the old dame's eyes : 
"Now tell me what your trouble is," the goddess sweetly said, 
"Afar I heard your cries and thus I've come to give you aid." 



* Kuan Yin, the popular Goddess of Mercy. 
+ Yen Wang, i.e.y His Satanic Majesty. 
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So Mrs. Chen poured forth her tale to sympathetic ears, 

The goddess listened patiently then calmed the old dame's fears ; 

A gift of lovely garments soon chased her tears away, 

And bright with Kuan Yin's blessing she went her homeward way. 

Arrived at home to her dismay she found her daughter there, 
The thought of what her fate must be now filled her with despair ; 
But thinking of good Kuan Yin's gift her fears were thus allayed, 
And so before her daughter's eyes the lovely clothes displayed. 

The graceless daughter snatched the robes and quickly put them on, 
Then cursing loud and furious bade the old dame begone \ 
The poor old mother turned to go with slow, unsteady feet. 
But ere she made a movement was pushed into the street 

She fell before the doorway and gave a piercing cry ; 
The sun grew dark and threatening clouds had gathered in the sky ; 
Then all at once her daughter's voice arose in accents wild, 
" O mother, come and help me ! O save, O save your child ! " 

The old dame looked in wonder and then and there she found 
Her daughter turned into a cow and kneeling on the ground ; 
The bad, unfilial daughter had no power to hurt her now, 
For she like other cattle was nothing but a cow. 

And from that time in peace and quiet the poor old woman dwelt. 
And strange to say three times a day the cow before her knelt ; 
Until one day in summer she saw a storm arise. 
Loud crashed the thunder, and the cow lay dead before her eyes. 

Such was the awful punishment, 't was retribution just. 
Descended on this woman and laid her in the dust ; 
And so my story's ended, but before I leave you now, 
List to my warning and avoid being turned into a cow. 
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Cbinese Customs anb Superstitions 

II. 

PRAYING FOR SUNSHINE. 

In the city of Canton recently, after a prolonged drought, the " fathers 
of the people," in their frantic efforts to make the sun appear, resorted to 
the expedient of firing salvoes of artillery at mid-day. This, however, not 
being attended with much success, the Viceroy issued an order that at 
midnight also firing should be repeated. This was done, much to the 
disgust of the gunners, who did not appreciate exchanging the warmth 
of their wadded coverlets for the slippery decks of their gunboats and the 
damp, cold east winds. As the sun still refused to shed its beams on the 
City of Rams the Viceroy ordered the officials to repair daily to the 
temple of the tutelary god of the city to pray to him to have pity on 
the people. Buddhist and Taoist priests joined in the ritual, and the 
monotonous droning of chants continued day after day, as the lofty ones of 
the land prostrated themselves before the idol's shrine. The failure of this 
plan to bring the much needed sunshine appears to have exhausted all the 
means at the Viceroy's disposal, as we are not informed of any further efforts 
being made. 

THE COPPER CURE. 

The Chinese have for a very long course of time believed that water 
could be disinfected and freed from cholera, typhoid, and other germs by 
the copper treatment. Numbers of people are said to be cured by the 
native copper treatment which, at first sight, one is disposed to regard as 
mere superstition. The cure consists in chewing cash ; if the cash gradually 
melt in the mouth the patient is said to invariably recover ; if the cash do 
not dissolve he dies. 

Foreigners in China who have investigated the subject have noticed that 
the Chinese insist that only the Emperor Chien Lung's cash is effective. 
A possible explanation of this may be that the copper in these cash is of 
better quality than that of more recent times, or, being 200 years old. 
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it may have more verdigris on it than other cash of later reigns. It is no 
unusual thing to meet with men who have swallowed several cash while they 
were treating themselves for some malignant desease. 

Another point in connection with this matter has reference to the 
" filthy lucre '* of China, than which no more appropriate term could be found 
for the copper cash which is used so extensively all over the Empire. It 
has often been asserted that many cases of the transmission of contagious 
diseases from one person to another have been due to the handling of this 
cash, encrusted as it often is with the accumulated dirt of years. But if it 
be a fact, as is now asserted, that copper is so powerful a germicide that 
germs are never found on coins made of that metal, there is room to doubt 
the correctness of this assumption. On the same authority, it is asserted 
that though germs are never found on copper coins yet, nevertheless, 
they abound on gold and silver ones, which fact may be looked upon as one 
of the compensations afforded poor people who seldom or never have the 
chance of hardling coins made of silver or gold. 

CHINESE NERVES. 

At ona of the largest hospitals for Chinese in Shanghai, the physician 
in charge, a veteran missionary who had been many years in China, was 
awakened late one night by the discordant screech of an unusually 
inharmonious graphophone in, as he supposed, one of the adjoining houses. 
As there were a number of patients in the hospital, some of whom were very 
seriously ill, and to whom, according to our Western notions, quiet was 
absolutely essential, the doctor set about the task of discovering where the 
objectionable disturber of the peace might be found, in order to put a stop to 
the noise. To his astonishment he learned from one of the nurses that the 
graphophone was in the ward in the hospital where all the sick patients 
were. He at once made his way there, expecting to find the sick men 
irritated and troubled by the noise, but to his astonishment he found that 
the whole of them were enjoying the entertainment very much, as was 
evidenced by the broad grin of pleasure on their faces. Query : Have the 
Chinese any nerves ? 
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Ube Cbinese ©atbens of XHnnatutal 

By Isaac Taylor Headland. 




I. 

OT long since, while sauntering down Liu-li-ch'ang, the great 
book street of Peking, I dropped into a store, above the average 
in size and appearance and the intelligent look of its salesmen, 
with the intention of purchasing some curio in the way of 
Chinese literature. When passing from the front room to the 
rear of the shop, whither I had been invited to drink tea with the proprietor, 
while the clerks were searching for some morsel to tempt my curio-appetite, 
I observed a commodious passage, which, although obstructed by an 
elaborately decorated ying-pei or entrance screen, I was sure led to some 
extensive enclosure in the rear. My curiosity was naturally aroused, and in 
lieu of other topics of conversation, and as it is always proper to ask about 
anything in which one is interested in the Celestial Empire, I inquired the 
meaning of the strange passage. 

"You speak our language," said the proprietor in answer to my 
question, " is it possible you have never visited our gardens ? " 

" It is even worse," I replied, "I am entirely ignorant as to the 
character of the gardens to which you refer." 

" Indeed ! Then I shall give myself the pleasure of conducting you 
through, if you would care to see them, and are willing to place yourself in 
my care:" 

"It is I who would be under obligations," I replied ^ith my 'most 
polite bow. " But what is the nature of these gardens ? " " ' 

" You shall judge for yourself," he answered. *' They might be called 
a menagerie, though I should be more inclined to regard them as gardens of 
unnatural history. Bring me a catalogue," he continued, turning to one of 
the salesmen. 
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The latter disappeared, but soon reappeared with a book consisting of 
several small volumns enclosed in a cloth case or wrapper, which he placed 
on the table between us. Taking this (ao of books, as it was called, in his 
hand the proprietor after we had drunk our tea led the way and I followed. 

Passing behind 
the ying-pei we came 
almost immediately to 
what seemed, from the 
luxuriance of its foliage 
and the beauty and 
variety of its flora, to 
be a large park or 
forest surrounded by a 
high wall. At the gate 
my attention was 
divided between the 
one who sold and the 
one who collected the 
tickets, the former 
being one of a group 
of little menand women 
none of whom were 
more than nine inches 
in height, within an 
enclosure the floor of 
which was on a level 
with my arm-pits, the 
door being the size of 
the opening in an 
ordinary ticket office. 
With the exception of 
the agent himself, they 
were all engaged in 
such pursuits as were 
necessary to provide 
for their subsistence, as 
I saw by a viewthrough 
the window. I could 
hear a humming sound 
not unlike that of a 
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multitude of bees gathering honey in a bed of flowers, and this I was told 
was their conversation and was so low as to be indistinguishable by an ordinary 
human ear. I was particularly interested in a doll-like little mother caring 
for an infant less than three inches in length, and a group of boys and girls 
engaged in a game not unlike our own blind-man's-buff. 

I observed that the occupations of the mechanics were similar to our 
own, in that some were workers in wood, others in gold, silver, and precious 
stones, while not a small proportion were tillers of the soil. They were all 
dressed, men, women and children alike, in clothing of a red colour, but 
whether of wool, cotton, or silk I could not be certain, and wore hats of 
black. The sexes were distinguishable by a slight beard on the men, and 
long tresses on the women, the latter in some cases reaching four to five 
inches in length, as I discovered by one who was combing her hair. Their 
heads were unduly large, quite out of proportion to their small bodies, and 
made one think of dwarfs, though I was assured by my guide as well as my 
guide-book, which I purchased, that they were not a collection of 
monstrosities, but were a colony from one of a number of tribes of little 
people, some larger some smaller, dwelling in the wild, barren and unexplored 
regions of Central Asia. My guide, whom I found very useful in the 
information he imparted, being perfectly familiar with the character and 
habits of all the inmates of these gardens, informed me that they subsisted 
entirely on a vegetable diet, a large proportion of which consisted of bittei 
herbs, their preference being for bitter rather than sweet. 

II. 

Having paid for our tickets with a silver coin which our little agent by 
putting forth all his strength was scarcely able to lift into his tiny coffers, I 
turned my attention to the collector of tickets who, though standing within 
the enclosure, was employed as gatekeeper. He was fifty feet in height. 
Of this I feel there can be no mistake, as I have not depended upon any 
measurements or records of my own, much less upon my memory which was 
never reliable, but have copied all such figures from the catalogue, which I 
make no doubt is as correct as books of this kind usually are. Were there 
any room left for question, however, it would be at once dispelled when 
I further state that this document informs us that his footprints were 
six feet in length, which it will be observed is a proper proportion for such a 
body. But lest there be those who suspect me of misquoting, I have 
determined to fortify myself by placing a copy of the catalogue in the hands 
of my publishers where it may be consulted by anyone interested in the 
cause of truth, and particularly as I shall be compelled to relate many 
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things seen in these gardens more difficult of credence than the trifles 
already recorded. 

The giant gatekeeper in appearance as well as in size was in strange 
contrast to the tiny people who had just been engaging my attention. His 
teeth were like those of a saw. His finger nails had been allowed to grow 
to such an enormous length that they presented the appearance of hooked 
claws rather than natural nails, while his diet consisted whoUv of animal 
food eaten in an uncooked state. Although his face when not shaven was 
covered with a shaggy, bristly beard, his most noticeable facial decoration 
was his eyebrows, which were of such length as to protrude from the front of 
the cart w^hen he rode, large as it was necessary for that vehicle to be. 
Indeed, as I glanced at his arms, neck, and breast, where his clothing was 
open, I discovered that his whole body was covered with long, black hair 
not unlike that which warms the body of a bear. 

I was curious to know whether they had other specimens of this large 
people in the gardens, and so made bold to ask my guide. 

The giant did not wait for the guide to answer, but turned in a 
lumbering fashion, and with a grunt like the sound of a clap of thunder, 
pointed to a building covering several acres of ground, in appearance not 
unlike that of some of the great factories of the West, in front of which sat 
his wife with their only son, a child of ten months, measuring some twelve 
feet in length, at her breast. 

In answer to my question the guide informed me that the amount 
of meat required to support two such persons so increased the expenses of 
the gardens as to necessitate the management limiting them to these two, 
but he added : 

" There is little danger of our losing them, as they, or their neighbours, a 
trifle larger in stature, are said to have lived to the advanced age of 
eighteen thousand years." 

My guide furthur informed me that in their mountain homes these giants 
are as fond of human as of animal flesh, confining themselves, huwever, to that 
of enemies taken in battle, and never eating that of members of their own tribe 
however much they may hate them, as this is contrary to the laws of the land. 

" And where, may I inquire, is the native place of this truly remarkable 
people ? " 

" Their country extends some thousands of miles," he explained, " along 
certain mountain ranges in North-eastern Asia, in the passes of which they have 
great iron gates which are easily closed but difficult to open, and hence, though 
they have been repeatedly attacked by their neighbours, whose standing army 
embraces many thousands of men, they have thus far never been conquered." 
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While 1 contemplated the unusual 
muscular force necessary to enable this 
giant tu overcome the forces of (gravitation, 
to say nothing of the performance of labour, 
he removed certain parts of his clolhlng 
and went through such gyrations as would 
display to the best advantage this particular 
feature of his anatomy. While he was 
doing this my attention was called to his 
wife, who arose with the difficult)' one caii 
imagine might have been experienced by 
an overgrown young mastodon, and walked 
toward us with hmibering gait whicii 
reminded mc of the grace and agility of a 
camel. 

In her effort at rising the child lost 
Connection with its food supply, which 
caused it 
to set up 
a whine 
which gra- 
dually 
changed to 

broken into at intervals by bursts of anger 
which made one think of the roar of Niagara, 
interspersed with irregular explosions of a 
modern twelve-pounder. As she came and 
stood beside her husband, I could not but 
wonder what Diogenes would have said if it 
had been they instead of Alexander who 
had intercepted his sunlight. 

III. 
As we left this couple from " The Land of 
Giants" to visit the inmates of the next 
inclosure, I inquired of my companion if the 
crying of the baby did not disturb their 
next-door neighbours. 

"That," said he, "was taken into con- .- ^^^^. ^^^^ ^.^^^^^ ^^^_ mountains 
sideration in the distribution of the inmate.s." ot thk sun anu moon. 
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"How is that?" 

" Yoii will see," he replied, " when yoii have visited the next court." 

As we entered the gate I experienced 

what might be considered an optical illusion. 

The paths of the lawn were so constructed, 

and the trees were of* such a character and 

snch a nature — the larger being near the 

entrance and gradually diminishing in 

size — -and indeed the colouring of the 

atmosphere, all united to produce the 

impression of an immense plain leading 

up to a range of high mountains in the 

distance. The summit of the latter was 

bare rock of a bluish tinge and seemed to 
be enveloped in 
clouds; farther 
down they were 
covered with a 
sparse vegetation; 
still lower with 
flowers and shrubs, 
niitil in tiny foot- 
hills and light 
swells they har- 
moniously united 
with the plain, 
and it was some 
moments before I 
realized that what 

seemed to be a *ict.\ thb land ok i.ono i.kcs. 
distance of many miles was in reality only a few 
yards. It was a quaint and curious conceit and 
for a long time I gazed at it with absorbing 
interest, being enchanted by its beauty. 

"The mountains," observed my companion, 
" represent the ' Long Sheep Range ' of the native 
place of the inmates of this court, a place to 
which, in addition to his other punishments, 

THE MAN FROM THE LANTi' thclr anccstor was banished at some period in 
OF i.oNo ARMS. thc remotc past for an ofltnce against the gods." 
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"And is this place the result of his own ingenuity, design and 
workmanship?" I inquired. 

" It is," answered my companion. " As an ant builds up an ant-hill, or 
a coral insect an island, he has transformed a level court into what you see 
before you." 

" He must be a creature of remarkable intelligence as well as artistic 
taste," said I, intending to add other complimentary remarks which I deemed 
commensurate with the beauty of the place, but was prevented from doing 
so by surprise occasioned by the appearance of the individual himself 

He came from the rear of the mountain range, flourishing in his right 
hand an axe,, in shape and appearance not unlike that of an Indian's 
tomahawk, and on his left arm a shield, made as nearly as I could judge of 
skin and bamboo — though of the material I could not be certain — and 
presenting a convex surface to the arrow or axe of the enemy. He was 
without a head, though it was plain he had not always been so, as was 
evidenced by two large scars between his shoulders, on the place where his 
head had been removed. 

Consulting my catalogue, and in conversation with my guide, I learned 
that he had been so unfortunate as to inherit this condition because 
his ancestor had entered into a controversy with the gods which resulted in 
a strife, and that they in their anger at his presumption, having transformed 
his two breasts into eyes and his navel into a mouth, removed his head, 
leaving him without nose and ears, thus cutting him off from two worlds 
that of sound and smell and banished him to the * Long Sheep Mountains,* 
where with a shield and axe, the only weapons vouchsafed to the people of 
Headless Country, he and his posterity were compelled to defend themselves 
from their enemies and provide their subsistence. This, however, did not 
in the least seem to have affected his temper as his body was wreathed in a 
perpetual smile, in marked contrast to the martial attitude he had struck 
when he appeared upon the mountain, and the warlike flourish of his weapons. 

" I should think that his head having been removed, and being thus 
bereft of his brain, he would therefore be without understanding," I ventured 
to remark. 

" By no means ; his belly is full of wisdom," answered my companion, 
using the phrase commonly employed by the people in expressing their 
conception of the receptacle of all human knowledge. 

IV 

" In the centre of the Great Waste," observed my companion as we 
passed on to the next court, referring to a certain portion of the catalogue 
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which I took the precaution to mark with a dog's-ear, " at the point of the 
earth's axis, is a country containing a range of mountains which are 
called *the Mountains of the Sun and Moon/ In ancient times it was 
the seat of government of the Yellow Emperor, and was regarded as 
the gate of heaven through which the sun and moon nightly took 
their departure. In this court we have a specimen — whether man or god, 
devil or genii, it is impossible for me to say, and I doubt if you will be 
able " 

What my guide said further I do not remember, for arriving at the 
gate I beheld the being to whom he referred sauntering about the place in 
evident contentment with himself and his surroundings, humming what 
seemed to him a familiar ditty in a plaintive tone, which not only did credit 
to the music of his native place but to himself as a musician. 

He lacked what one might regard as a man-pleasing appearance. His 
head was a shock of stiff hair which radiated from the central point of his 
scalp in every direction. A few hairs decorated the sides of his face near 
his ears, and a few his upper lip at the corners of his mouth. His face was 
marked, though not as it seemed to me with age, neither with lines of sorrow 
nor care, much less with the footprints of thought. They were simply 
wrinkles — the relic of some bygone surprise that had caused him to raise his 
eyebrows and keep them so until they had crystalized in wrinkles. Or, 
perhaps, the remains of some ancient laugh or smile which had left its tracks 
upon his cheeks, but all traces of which had faded from his eyes. Wrinkles, 
wrinkles, wrinkles, even his ears I thought resembled in no slight degree a 
dried mushroom from which all juice had long since departed. 

His most peculiar characteristic was that he was without arms, while his 
legs grew out of his shoulders, or shall we say that his feet grew on the ends 
of his arms where his hands should have been } for the limbs that answered 
the purpose of legs were more nearly the shape of arms and bent like an 
elbow instead of like a knee, though they were much longer in proportion to 
his body than those of an ordinary human being, and exhibited a better 
muscular development. 

" His figure has one virtue," I remarked to my companion, " it is very 
compact." 

" Very," he answered. 

" But he is at a disadvantage, being without arms." 

" Notice," he said, pointing to him as he spoke. 

He had picked a flower with his toes, and standing with ease on one 
foot, was enjoying its fragrance with apparently as much relish as a lady 
would have done. 
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He came near to where we were and bowed in what struck me as 
a ]>eculiar fashion, though as [ think of it now the result attained was quite 
satisfactory. Instead of bendinif his body as we do, it raised to a [wsition 
ahnost horizontal witii his shoulders, which of course turned his face to the 
tjround. I remember I was so discour- 
teous as to smile, thinking he looked very 
much like a scnall boy trying to walk on 
his hands, but 
as he probably 
did not know 
the cause of my 

have reason Ui 
believe he re- 
garded it as an 
expression of 
my apprecia- 
tion of him as 
a c u r i « s i t >■ 
rather than an 
indication of 
rudeness, for 
lines of satis- 
faction deve- 
loped about his MH. mr,HT ARM ANll 

eyes—the only "-•'■^ '-'■^•• 

part of his face on which there was place 

for new wrinkles to appear. 

" These beings seem quite satisfied in 
Mu. nsK Ltr.. yourgardens,"Ircmarkedtomycompanion. 

"Why not?" he replied. 

" People are not always happy when deprived of their native air with 
home comforts and surroundings," I urged, 

" In that matter," answered my guide, " the management have left no 
reason for complaint, but have furnished each one with conditions as nearly 
as possible like those of his native mountains, plains, or forests." 

V. 

" We have here two specimens," he continued as we passed on to the 
gate of the adjacent court, " whose environments will indicate what I mean." 
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The enclosure, like 
all the others, was 
siu-iounded by a high 
Willi. Alony the south 
side was a pond or lake 
occup\iiiy, a:; nearly as 
I could judge, about half 
the area. Of its depth 
I could not be certain, 
though I am of the 
opinion that in different 



localities it is of unequal depth, and of the correct- 
ness of this judgment 1 am the more convinced 
because of the unlikeness of the two beings who 
shared the court. 

Along the .south of the lake was a species uf 
yrass which grew to the height of twelve or fifteen 
feet, while willows and flowers overhunsj the 
shore. On the east was a mound, on top of which 
was a rockerj- and about whose base Here flowers 
and plants of a different, though not less attractive, 
type; while on the west between the lake and 

the gate was a touch of art which it has never '"'"" ''''"'' '■■^^" "'"' "^f-i-^'i--- 
been my good fortune to .see equalled in any of our landscape gardening, 
the ground having been laid out with such exquisite taste, and the colours 
of the flowers with which it was strewn blending in such delightful harmony. 

1 saw but two individuals in the court as we entered the gate, both 
wading in the pond ; one being immer.sed in the water to his neck, but 
stretching aloft an arm of such prodigious length as I hafl never seen 
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equaled in any human being — not even the giant already described. In his 
hand he held a large fish, and on inquiring of my guide the reason for his 
strange conduct, he explained as follows : 

'* The person you see before you," for by this time he had walked out 
upon the lawn, *' is from the country of the long-armed people. You 
observe his stature, which I think you will find by consulting your catalogue 
is about thirty feet, while his arms reach from his shoulders to the ground. 
They were discovered in the following way. On one occasion, when a 
company of explorers were passing through the country which borders on 
the eastern sea near where the sun daily appears from beneath the horizon, 
they inquired of an old man if he knew whether or not there were people 
dwelling beyond the waters. He replied that a cloth garment in fashion 
and texture not unlike that of a Chinese coat, with sleeves thirty feet in 
length, had once been found in the sea, which led to the fitting out of an 
expedition and the discovery of the Long-armed Country. 

*' The people of this country subsist for the most part on fish which 
they obtain by wading about in the water, as you have just seen him doing, 
and taking the fish with their hands instead of with hooks or with seins. It 
is for this reason that the pond has been prepared, that their environment 
here may be as similar as possible to that of their own native land." 

As my guide ceased speaking, the companion of the long-armed man 
waded out of the water where he had been fishing in his peculiar way, and I 
observed that while his arms were of a length natural to the human species, 
his legs had developed to a length corresponding to that of the arms of his 
associate. 

I learned on inquiry that the country of the long-legged people, of 
which he was a subject, borders on that of the long-armed, and that the 
habits of the two are very similar, their diet consisting largely of fish, which 
they take in the way already described, while the difference in their physical 
structure makes them of mutual assistance, those with the long arms being 
able to take the shell-fish and others of the shallow water, while those witli 
the long legs take the surface fish from the deeper localities, and thus obtain 
a harvest otherwise unavailable. 
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Btnapo unbet tbe XT'at^plngs, 

Bv Archdeacon A. E. Moule, ai). 




II. 

E were undisturbed as we passed through the streets from the Salt 
Gate to the Little Parade Ground mission-house, our home. But 
the men whom we met with shaggy heads — (the T'ai-p*ings 
abandoned the queue to let their hair grow long, hence their 
common name the chang-mao or " long-haired ") — and with drawn swords 
and variegated uniforms, looked ready for any outrage at the shortest 
notice, or with a bold leader's signal. I found a soldier sitting in our hall, 
and subsequently squatting to warm himself by our dining-rcom fire. He 
had been stationed there by " Little Looking-Glass " to warn off intruders. 
In the afternoon Sir Harry Parkes called, and Captain Corbett of the 
** Scout." Sir Harry had come to interview the T'ai-p'ing leaders. His 
seventeen years in Japan had not dulled his vigorous and idiomatic Chinese 
talk; and on this afternoon, December loth, he gave the chiefs Wang and 
Fan a portion of his mind so energetically as to excite their mingled 
astonishment and admiration. It is probable that this exhortation led the 
T'ai-p*ing leaders to facilitate the removal to the settlement of all the foreign 
residents within the city, and also to connive at the removal, by the 
missionaries, of a large number of refugees, both Christian and heathen. 

This process of uprooting and removal occupied the next ten days. They 
were days of great anxiety and of no little danger. I spent most of the time 
in the city with my brother and our colleagues in planning and carrying out 
this exodus. I was told off to convey to the veteran English Baptist 
missionary Hudson, the Consul's and the Admiral's orders for the evacuation 
of the city. On reaching the mission-house near the East Gate I found it 
shut fast and barricaded. After long delay the old gentleman came down 
from his fortress and let me in. He demurred strongly t(; carrying out the 
order I had brought him ; and proposed to obey it only very deliberately. 
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** See," he said, "my house is full of refugees, I cannot abandon these poor 
people ; and how can I ever get them all safely out of the clutches of these 
ruffians ? " He then related to me a recent experience of his. On the morning 
of the capture of the city he was conducting prayers with these refugees, 
thirty or forty in number. He sat with his back to the door ; and hearing 
the door open he was surprised at the look of horror which passed suddenly 
over the faces of his audience. He turned and saw T'ai-p'ing soldiers with 
drawn swords at the door. He then rose, bowed low to his visitors, informed 
them that he was engaged in divine worship and begged them to enter. 
** But, stay," he said, " these poor people are timid, and the sight of your 
weapons renders them nervous and uncomfortable ; kindly allow me to take 
charge of them for you." So with the utmost courtesy, he disarmed them, 
locked up the swords in an inner room, and made the soldiers sit down. He 
then gave the whole audience a long expository discourse ; and finally 
returning the swords to the soldiers he begged them to act gently and justly 
towards the people, and not to come back and frighten his flock. They left 
without any violence or insult, and with many expressions of approbation. 
Mr. Hudson eventually left the city, walking very deliberately, and his whole 
company were safely landed on the further shore of the river. 

During the second night which I spent in the city my brother and I were 
alarmed at eleven o'clock at night by a disturbance at the back of the house. 
Presently a gentle knock was heard. We opened the door very cautiously, 
fearing some armed intruder, but we were met only by a young Chinaman 
and his wife, standing there trembling. They had scaled our garden wall when 
the city fell, let themselves down into the well, and there had stayed listening 
in terror and without anything to eat for two days and two nights. They then 
climbed the rope, and reached the top ; and now they claimed protection. 
Three days later I started with one of the passes granted by the T*ai-p*ing 
chiefs for our people to be transferred to the settlement. We interpreted the 
phrase "our people" very freely, so that this young couple and two men and 
a boy besides, all non-Christians, formed my party. All went well till we 
reached the Salt Gate, when a burly T'ai-p'ing ran after us, seized me by the 
shoulder, broke a stick over the backs of the men, and ordered them and the 
woman back, declaring that we should not go out. My little band were 
terrified and wanted to return ; but with indignant and not, I fear, very 
idiomatic Chinese I told the man who I was, and that they were my people, 
that I had permission from his chiefs, and that I would go. The man was 
obstinate and shouted loudly ; and I was not a little alarmed, but we moved 
forward and the great T'ai-p'ing let us go. Having seen my poor trembling 
friends safely into the ferry-boat, I returned into the city alone ; and looked 
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with some apprehension for my gigantic assailant to appear, but he did not. 

After this event it was arranged that foreigners should never venture out 
alone in charge of refugees. We were able first and last to rescue hundreds 
of people from a life of misery, oppression and danger in the city. Special 
refuge-homes were provided in the settlement ; I was appointed treasurer, 
and received hearty co-operation and liberal help from the merchants. On 
one occasion Mr. Dodd of the American Presbyterian Mission and I took out 
a party of fifty-five men, women and children, who had been up to that date 
housed in one of the American mission-chapels. There was a great down- 
pour of rain ; and the streets were flooded ; much to our discomfort as it 
appeared at the time, but really much to our advantage, for the rain kept the 
soldiers in doors. I led the van and my friend had the post of honour 
in the rear. To excite pity and also to ensure his own personal safety, a 
very small Chinese dwarf marched just behind me at the head of the 
column. He was nearly drowned as it seemed in the deep pools of water, 
but eventually we got all safely out of the city. To show the absolute 
security in which the T*ai-p*ings lived at this time, and their contemptuous 
ignoring of any idea of Imperialist attack, Mr. Dodd and I were late one 
evening in entering the city; »he gates were shut; and failing to make any 
one hear we procured a ladder, scaled the wall, and descended into the city 
and met no one all along the streets except a harmless lad. On December 20th 
we finally evacuated the city. Mrs. Russell was escorted over the river by 
Captain Corbett and the Consul in person ; and from that day till May 26th 
1862 we were shut out from our houses; and our work was nearly at a 
standstill. An old beggar woman, well known in the streets of Ningpo, met 
with a melancholy fate about this time. She had saved after long years of 
begging some seventy or eighty dollars. These beloved pieces of silver she 
feared to take away and could not abandon — " where her treasure lay, there 
her heart was also." She hid them in a coffin which she had managed to 
buy in her deep poverty, and had deposited in her hovel ; like Nelson's 
UOrient-coffin in the state-room of the " Victory." She closed the lid care- 
fully, and then resumed the air of abject poverty and misery. Alas! a 
mischievous neighbour through a chink in the wooden partition saw all this. 
He went ofif, and undertook to lead the T*ai-p*ings to a treasure trove if they 
would allow him to share in the spoil. They consented; and the party went 
straight to the coffin, rifled it, and then left the poor old woman in her 
despair to hobble out of the city and die in misery under the wall. 

Strangely fell our Christmas Eve in 1861. The city and neighbourhood 
seemed fairly quiet ; so at the consular interpreter's invitation I went with a 
missionary friend to search for holly. We were late in starting, and had not 
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allowed sufficient daylight for our adventure. We crossed the city, and 
when near the south gate we met Fan, the second in command, on horseback. 
He was well mounted, and looked full of energy, and a thorough soldier. 
He reined up and wanted to know what we were doing. " Only going for a 
walk," we replied ; and so with a friendly salutation he passed on. This 
brave and able leader was shot dead at the recapture of the city on May loth. 
We were soon benighted, and had despaired of finding the holly, when my 
friend who was in front discovered it by running his head into a holly-bush. 
We cut off boughs in the darkness, and were delighted on reaching home to 
find quantities of berries on them. But the desolation of the country was 
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terrible indeed, and the number of dead bodies very great. We had found 
now our holly, but we had lost our way. We saw a solitary light in a 
village \vhich was almost deserted. When we knocked an old man came 
out. "Could he lend us a lantern?" "Yes, but he had no candle." He 
then kindly offered to guide us, and further on in an old temple, which had for 
some reason been unharmed in the general destruction of all idol-temples 
(though the Confucianist temples were spared), we secured a candle. The 
state of Chehkiang and most of the thirteen ravaged provinces of China 
would best he described in the words of Isaiah ; ■' Here cometh a troop of 
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men ; the city is fallen, and all the graven images of gods are broken to the 
ground." Our walk home was one really of great peril. We passed under 
the walls; we heard the watch being set and the guard changed twenty feet 
above us. Had they seen or heard us walking by they would in all probability 
have stoned us or fired on us as spies. We reached home at last at 8 p.m. 
and both our rooms, and the gunboat on which I gave service next day, were 
adorned with our hard-won holly. 

The rebel chiefs at first were anxious to maintain order, and many- 
soldiers were beheaded when caught in the act of plundering. A soldier 
arrested by foreigners committing an outrage on some poor neighbours was 
executed instantaneousl)' on the parapet of a bridge by order of the " king." 
I can see him now as he passed by through the parade-ground, led off for 
trial by the foreigners ; neither they nor I anticipated the speedy vengeance 
which fell upon him. The next day another man was caught under similar 
circumstances ; and the captor, shrinking from the terrible responsibility of 
leading him to certain death, produced a stout shillelagh ; and summoning a 
petty officer of the T'ai-p*ings bade him belabour the private if he did not wish 
him to be beheaded. The officer did his part so thoroughly that the private 
howled for mercy, and for the time being, I imagine, almost wished he was 
beheaded. 

Early in 1862 symptoms of dissatisfaction and unfriendliness show^ed 
themselves amongst the forces in the city. The chiefs hoped to be able 
to control the Customs since they had seized the port ; but foreigners 
demurred to paying any customs at all under such a nondescript regime; and 
of native traders there were none. The chiefs had promised to restrain their 
men from visiting the settlement so as to avoid complications ; but small 
bands persisted in crossing ; and they were treated with unnecessary 
roughness and even violence in the Settlement, and the friction and irritation 
increased. On January 13th Admiral Sir James Hope arrived and a salute 
was fired when the Consul called on board the Admiral's ship. The T*ai-p*ings 
were greatly excited and alarmed at this, one result of which was violent 
stone-throwing from the walls, which nearly succeeded in knocking over the 
writer. Earlier than this, as we heard subsequently from a man who had 
spent four months in the city, the rebels were greatly alarmed by the minute 
guns which were fired when the news of the Prince Consort's death arrived; 

**The shadow of his loss drew like eclipse, 
Darkening the world." 

Dark days indeed they were for us all; for just at this time war between 
England and the United States (already convulsed by the Federal and 
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Confederate internecine conflict) hung in the balance of ominous uncertainty. 
This was the winter also of a great snowstorm, a phenomenon which the 
people of Ningpo connect with the advent of big ships of war ; a similar 
snowfall having occurred when the English seized and occupied Ningpo in 
the winter of 1843. The weather was intensely cold, the thermometer 
standing at only thirteen degrees above zero in my room with a fire burning 
all night. The severity of the weather kept the T*ai-p*ings quiet for a time ; 
but they observed January 20th, Hung Seu-tsuen's birthday, with great noise 
and display. The weather could not numb British energy for we played 
hockey on the ice which covered the broad moat near the North Gate. In 
February rumours abounded. San-ko-lin-sin, the great cavalry leader of the 
north, was reported as near at hand with 250,000 men ; but he never appeared. 
The people themselves, however, began to writhe and struggle under the 
incubus of their oppressive rulers. On the fine plateau of Da-lan-san, the 
** Great Mist Mountain," three or four thousand feet high, native patriotic 
levies, the " White Caps," were gathering and drilling. The rebels generally 
succeeded in breaking up and destroying their combinations ; and the acts of 
vengeance and bloodshed among the beautiful western hills no one can fully 
describe, for scarcely any survived. I heard, however, from one who escaped 
of what her experience was ; and hers was I fancy but one instance out of a 
countless multitude of similar horrors. With her child clasped to her bosom 
this woman rolled herself down a hillside so precipitous that the pursuers 
dared not follow ; and thus, shaken and bruised and half-dead, she escaped 
from their ruthless hands. This child (living, I believe, still) has repeated 
scripture to me many a time. But once at least, and that some time before 
the roar of English guns was heard, the *' White Caps " triumphed savagely 
over their hated foes. There is a pass over which I have often walked 
in spring-time, the stillness broken only by the notes of the cuckoo, or the 
tinkle of the mountain streams, or the woodman's axe on the hillside, or the 
creak of the water-wheels in the riceflats lower down. This pass and this 
great curve of lofty hills which sweep round and prevent the possibility of 
turning it, (one lofty summit near is called " The plot close to heaven,") 
rang once with shouts and groans and the stone path was red with blood. 
" Little Looking Glass " was advancing with the intention of penetrating 
into the rich valleys to the east of this pass. The " White Caps " assembled 
in force ; and as the T*ai-p*ings wound round the zigzag path which climbs 
the pass, they rolled down great rocks and pelted the soldiers with stones 
from the summit. The rebel musketry fire was of little avail as the " White 
Caps " had shelter behind rocks and walls. The battle raged for some time ; 
but at last, 300 of their number having been mained or killed outright, the 
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rest broke and fled, " Liltle Looking Glass " himself narrowly escaping with 
his life. He soon returned, however, with a strong body from Ningpo and 
liis vengeance was savagely complete. A town of lo.ooo people, where we 
have now missioji-work carried on, was burnt down ; and the whole of the 
long, lovely valley, eight miles in extent, bowery with mulberry groves, was 
blasted by fire, or the precious trees were ruthlessly cut down. 
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WHO FKLL LiURING THF, T'aI-P'ING REBELLION. 

Hut the time of deliverance was drawing on. The T'ai-p'ings daily 
committed acts of impudence or violence at Ningpo. They stoned the 
Vice-Consul's home under the city wall; tliey fired a sliot into the 
Presbyterian mission-house in which we had earlier been lodged; and other 
bullets entered the girls' school-room, most providentially however when 
the sirls were away at dinner. They threatened another missionary with 
a spear and were only deterred from further violence by his eiiergeiic 
shouting and brandishing of his stout walking-stick. On March 27th I was 
deputed to accompany Mr. (afterwards Bishop) Burclon, with a large cargo of 
rice sent by friends in Hongkong for the relief of our Christians in the 
country. We had a rough time of it being pelted twice by the T'ai-pings at 
the inland customs barriers; but we accomplished our enterprise without 
serious mishap. We found the populous and beautiful Saen poll plain 
groaning under the yoke of the oppressor. While I was sketching on a hill- 
top behind our mission-station .some of the people came up to watch and to 
talk. " The T'ai-p'ings," they said, "are taxing us in an exorbitant manner ; 
seven cash a day for a youth, ten cash for an adult, and off" with your head 
and down with your house in flames if you refu.se to pay! The T'ai-p'ings! 
they can never pacify the empire or found a dynasty, only you English can 
do that." This glorious plain was fearfully ravaged later when the rebels 
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were exasperated by their defeats at the hands of foreigners and by the 
native rising. I have myself seen ponds and pools which had been filled not 
long before with the bodies of women and girls, who had drowned themselves 
to escape from T*ai-p*ing hands. But as we returned in the soft sunshine of 
the spring afternoon I shall never forget my surprise at the cheerful call of a 
countryman plonghing his fields, unmoved as it seemed by the desolation 
around him, or by the fear of coming evil. 

And now the crisis rapidly approached, and rumours, and then grave 

peril gathered thick and fast. Round Shanghai the danger was great ; the 

French Admiral Protet was killed in a sortie against the T*ai-p*ings, and the 

English Admiral was wounded. The T*ai-p*ing soldiers in Ningpo, expecting 

an attack daily, were said to be tying up their booty in bundles as if for 

flight. On April 23rd Fan, the second-in-command, returned from Nanking 

with great triumph and jubilation. He had gone thither to lay at the foot 

of the '* throne " a report of the capture of Ningpo and of the occupation of 

Chehkiang; and he returned with the title of **king" for himself and for his 

senior comrade-in-arms. The ebbing tide was rushing fast ; and the sight of 

a hundred and more gaily decorated boats sweeping past us, with the 

garrison turned out at the East Gate to welcome their " king," was striking 

and ominous. Loud salutes were fired and, not for the first or last time, 

with ball-cartridge. We saw the little French gunboat " Etcile," which lay 

at anchor near the East Gate, in commotion. Her big gun was run out and 

loaded. Had she fired it might have been the death-knell of foreigners on 

the Settlement side, and of the crowd of Chinese refugees. No wonder the 

Frenchman was excited. Three Chinese were killed by that volley ; and a 

score of bullets passed, it was said, over the " Etoile.'* But evening fell ; the 

jubilant Pai-p*ings withdrew inside the city ; and the crisis for the time 

passed by. The next day I went into the city with my brother and Mr. 

Rankin to visit our mission-houses. No harm befell us ; but I was heartily 

thankful to be safely out again. Three days later the corvette ** Encounter," 

mounting 12 guns, and the gunboat "Hardy" steamed up the river from 

Shanghai, with Captain Roderick Dew in command. He was the bearer of 

an ultimatum from the British Admiral, and an offer of terms to the 

T*ai-p*ings. We had just bidden farewell to Mr. and Mrs. Russell, who were 

compelled to return to England on furlough after thirteen years* continuous 

service, and with failing health. The sailing ship "Harvest Home" with our 

friends on board was dropping down the river when she met this little 

squadron steaming up. Mr. Russell could not restrain his anxious interest, 

and persuaded the captain to put him on shore and allow him to run back to 

enquire what the demonstration meant. Captain Dew now, April 29th, 
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communicated his instructions to the rebel chiefs. The well-built and well- 
armed fort which the T'ai-p'ings had erected outside the East Gate, 
commanding the shipping and the settlement, was to be dismantled, and the 
guns on the north-east wall, which also threatened the settlement were to be 
dismounted. If these demands were complied with then the British 
guaranteed to the T*ai-p*ings the peaceable possession of the city, and the 
prohibition of the threatened attack by Ahpack's piratical fleet. The offer 
was made in good faith. Captain Dew called at our house the same day, 
and told us that he had offered fair terms, and that the rebels would be very 
foolish if they rejected them. *' But,*' he added jocularly, " I can't he sure 
what they will decide; and I hope the ladies will not then he startled if they 
hear a little noise of guns at two o'clock in the morning.'* On the 30th the 
rebel chiefs scornfully rejected Captain Dew's proposal. They claimed the 
settlement as belonging to the Heavenly King. " Come on, you Dew ! " 
said Fan, *' and let us see which is cock and which is hen." And the 
captain came on. A price of a hundred dollars was set on every foreigner's 
head. All residents on the south bank were now ordered to leave and cross 
to the north bank. The ships of war took up their positions. The 
"Encounter" anchored off the Salt Gate; the despatch-boat ** Ringdove" at 
the North Gate; The Chinese gunboat "Confucius," maimed by Malays, and 
the French gunboat *' L'Etoile" at the East Gate; while the British gunboats 
" Kestrel " and " Hardy " were under steam. Boats with muffled oars 
patrolled the river to give notice of any sudden attack on the settlement. 
As I write after the lapse of forty-four years I can see their gleam through 
the darkness of the night and just catch the sound of the oars' touch on the 
waters. We had a boat moored near our house, and were prepared to move 
the ladies and children at a moment's notice, the scull being kept in the 
house lest the boatman should make off with his boat. We kept the night 
watches in turn. My watch was from i — 3 a.m. Suddenly I saw a bright 
light blaze out near the East Gate, and called my brother; but the light 
died out. Then I heard — Yes ! I could hardly be mistaken — the shout 
swelling on the night wind of the rebels advancing as we feared they would 
from the seaboard which they held, to attack the settlement in the rear. I 
listened once more before giving a second false alarm, and found that it was 
merely the full cry of multitudes of frogs in the paddy-fields. My watch 
was relieved at 3 a.m. and at 4 we were called up to watch what seemed to 
be a rocket or lantern-kite, sent up as a signal in the eastern sky. We looked 
again and it was the morning star shining through rifts in the flying clouds. 
On May 1st, much to the annoyance of the merchants, who were 
disposed, I think, to minimize the danger, all merchantmen were ordered 
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two miles down the river, out of the way of fire-rafts; and to give the 
men-of-war room to manoeuvre and fire. There were thirty or forty sail in 
the harbour, loading with cotton for England, during the American civil 
war and the Liverpool cotton famine. On May 2nd the T*ai-p'ings 
parleyed ; they would brick up the embrasures of the fort and on the 
wall but they would not remove the guns. On May 8th word was secretly 
sent by Loh-sing-lan to a family still lingering on the south bank to 
leave immediately, as an attack was planned that might. The Imperialist 
Taotai, after capturing Chinhai at the river mouth, was creeping up the 
river under the shelter of the English ships, and he had announced 
a counter-attack for 3 a.m. on May 9th. The missionaries drew up two 
petitions, one to the English Admiral, and one to the Imperialist Taotai, 
begging them to prevent as far as possible cruelty and bloodshed. A 
proclamation had already been issued commanding the people to shave their 
heads once more after the five months of non-shaving in accordance with 
the T*ai-p*ing custom and command, this command being a protest against 
the foreign Tartar Dynasty, which had imposed shaving of the head and 
wearing of the long queue as a badge of conquest. This proclamation was 
premature, and it worked disastrously in many places ; the shaved heads 
falling by rebel swords, and the vacillating or unshaved heads by Imperialist 
cruelty. I took the news of the threatened attack to Captain Dew but he 
thought with his ships placed as they were such an attack unlikely. The 
threatened fight on May 9th did not take place ; and an uncertain rumour 
flew about to the effect that the T*ai-p'ings were abandoning their bombast 
and defiance, and were prepared to come to terms. This was but a feint, 
however, and the final attack was planned on both sides for May loth. I 
rose at four o'clock and watched. The Cantonese war-junks were slowly 
moving up with the flood-fide. They slacken and anchor. The hour for 
attack, five o'clock, passes, and nothing occurs till nine o'clock. The junks 
are under way again ; they again drop anchor under the bows of the 
" Confucius," and will go no further, nor engage the forts. Mr. Hewlett, 
interpreter to the Consulate, goes down in a gig, revolver in hand. He 
threatens to fire on the junks unless they advance. They obey and slowly 
forge ahead. At half- past nine desultory shots are fired from the rebel fort. 
At 9.50, as we watch the densely-crowded battlements over the Salt Gate, 
two men spring to the front, and sharp ringing musket-shots, aimed at the 
" Encounter " are heard. In an instant her broadside of nine guns goes off. 
The " Ringdove " at the North Gate joins in with the roar of her big guns. 
The gunboats engage the East Gate fort ; and for two hours and more the 
bombardment goes on, without a pause, and also without any perceptible 
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effect. The T'ai-p'iiigs fought their guns well ; one gun in particular on the 
wall nearly opposite, from which balls passed over our house, and pitched 
splashing and spurting in the paddy fields close by, \\a% knocked over three 
times by the " Encounter," and each time remounted. We saw a boy 
waving a red flag by the gun till he was struck, and sunk down dead through 
the embrasure. At 1.30 the English ships moved up near our house and 
concentrated their fire on the Salt Gate where the rebels were in full force. 
A strong party now landed from the "Encounter" and occupied a foreign 
house just under the wall. The marines, stationed in the turret of this house, 
tried to clear the wall with their fire but two of them soon fell badly 
wounded. A field-piece was now landed and its fire from the courtyard 
knocked to pieces the brick battlements. At 3 p.m. Captain Roderick Dew 
led a storming party and was first on the wall. His lieutenants, Cornwall 
Lewis and Hugh Davis, were just behind him, and Lewis was instantly shot 
dead. Lieutenant Davis, the next day described to me the scene. They 
were shoulder to shoulder and actually touching one another; and he felt the 
shock and shudder in his comrade's body as he was struck and fell. A marine 
andabluejacketwerekilledatthesame time. The gallant Captain Kenny of the 
" Etoile " was mortally wounded ; but the storming party, forty or fifty strong. 
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gained a footing on the wall, and the T'ai-p'ings fell back. It was a perilous 
position. With the "Ringdove" storming-party of about 30 men which 
had also gained the top of the wall, there were not a hundred English 
opposed to the garrison, 20,000 strong. We strained our eyes across the 
river, and saw to our dismay a dense column of the T'ai-p'ings advancing 
from the East Gate to overwhelm the storming parties; and from behind the 
graves inside the wall T'ai-p'ing sharpshooters were firing hotly. Captain 
Dew told me the following day that he thought for the moment that all was 
over. But just then the cooks and stewards of the " Encounter," who were 
left alone in charge of the ship (the bluejackets and marines having all left 
to join the storming party), seeing their captain's danger, trained their big 
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gun on the wall, and let fly a shell which burst between the opposing 
columns ; and the Pai-p'ings wavered and broke and fled. Meanwhile 
Imperialist soldiers on the north bank, who had been brought up on board 
the Cantonese junks, slunk away and dared not cross the river to enter and 
occupy the city, the chief gate of which had bt^en opened for them. They 
had actually to be forced into boats by foreigners before they would venture. 
The day was fast wearing :jway ; the garrison was still in full force; aad the 
grave fear was before us of a dark night in which the T*ai-p'ings might rally 
and drive out the insignificant force which had stormed the walls. But now 
the " Kestrel," by a bold and skilful manoeuvre, gained the day. She had 
sixty-eight round shot in her hull alone, one which struck only two inches 
from the boilers was given to me afterwards by the crew. Her rigging too 
w-as severely damaged but she fought on, and seeing the obstinacy of the 
T*ai-p*ings, she steamed up the south branch of the river, As she was 
stopped by the chained Bridge of Boats, the key of which was in T*ai-p*ing 
hands, her boatswain with his men landed under a heavy musketry fire, filed 
through the chains and let the bridge swing apart. The " Kestrel " steamed 
on, till from the south angle of the cit)- she shelled the West Gate, the only 
available line of retreat for the T*ai-p*ings. The garrison, finding this exit 
also commanded by the British fire, broke and cried and fled, everyone of 
them, in dire confusion. 

It was now nightfall. Would the\' rally and turn back and reoccupy 
the scarcely held city.? The Imperialists were utterly unreliable, the 
English party wearied with the fight, the French captain mortally wounded, 
the city on fire in many places; and the night passed darkly and doubtfully 
for us. But, thank God, it passed in safety. "At eventide behold terror and 
before the morning they are not. The next day was Sunday and going on 
board the " Kestrel " to offer service as usual, I found her under way ; and 
Lieutenant Huxham, full of thankfulness for the victory of the preceding 
day, told me that he had orders to steam up the river and ascertain the 
whereabouts of the T'ai-p*ings. He returned at night, having found that 
the host, flying headlong to the great western sluice and ferry, ten miles 
from Ningpo, had struggled and fought for the few boats lying there, 
fearing that the gunboats would come in pursuit. Very many were drowned, 
and the rest had taken refuge in Tszch'i. Our mission-house on the edge 
of the "Little Parade Ground" lay just in the line of the guns of the 
" Encounter " which by sights taken from the fighting tops had been trained 
on this rendezvous of the garrison. We found the house shot through by a 
cannon-ball from end to end. Two old men were in charge, one, a Christian, 
a brave and cheery old fellow, one a heathen. When the bombardment began 
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they ran into the verandah and the Christian called his comrade to prayer, 
and as they knelt, the round-shot, crashing through the house, passed just over 
their heads and spent itself against the boundary wall. They jumped up 
and ran to the schoolyard behind and getting into two large water-jars 
hoped thus to escape from danger. The "Encounter" fired again and a 
second round-shot struck the school -house and passed over them once more 
without hurting them. These two cannon-balls lie still in our house as a 
monument of those days. 

The T'ai-p*ings hovered round the city for many weeks, burning and 
sacking again unfortunate Tszch'i, and, after a desperate fight in the hill- 
passes with the men of the plain, ravaging the great Saenpoh region. On 
May 26th we returned to our city home and began work again, after some 
attempt at cleaning the canals near by, into which not a few dead bodies had 
been thrown. On May 30th the cit)' was so quiet that a cricket match was 
played on the parade-ground in front of our house, and the navy's cricket- 
gear was for three or four successive years deposited in our keeping. 
Shanghai was hard-pressed at this time, and Ningpo was actually appealed 
to for reinforcements to help the European defenders of that great and 
supremely important centre. 

Gradually the T*ai-p*ings were pushed back from the Ningpo district 
and were kept in check all the summer at Yiiyao, thirty miles to the north- 
west. I remember climbing the "Great White Mountain," near Ningpo, one 
afternoon in August and hearing the far-off echoes of cannonading directed 
against the T*ai-p'ings as they attempted to advance again on Ningpo. On 
August 4th, however, Yiiyao fell, and Ningpo breathed more freely. On 
Sunday, September 14th, I went down to Tsdnggyiao, our nearest out- 
station, for divine worship. On September i8th we were startled by the news 
that the T'ai-p'ings had swept down, had captured and burnt what remained 
of Tszch'i, and were in full march on Ningpo. On the 19th, only five days 
after our peaceful service, Tsonggyiao was entered and burnt, our small 
Christian band escaping with the utmost difficulty to Ningpo. Most 
providentially the tide was favourable, and the strong arm of the Christian 
who owned the rescue-boat, sculled them just in time down the canal to the 
main stream. They had scarcely reached mid-stream when the T'ai-p*ing 
soldiers came up to the ferry at the run, and fired on the refugees ; but they 
were unhurt and reached Ningpo in safety. The "Encounter" now moved 
up to the North Gate ; and her guns were trained on the West Gate as well. 
I called on board, and as I was talking to the oflficers. Captain Dew came on 
deck conversing eagerly with a short, wiry, soldierly-looking man — the well- 
known General Ward, the American adventurer who first trained Chinese 
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soldiers in Western drill and tactics ; and who had come down from 
Shanghai to help re[)el this sudden and dangerous inroad. DangeroL.s it 
was, indeed, for now the *' brethren "were brethren no longer, but the sworn 
foes of foreigners. I watched Ward as he pointed scornfully towards Tszxh'i, 
in which direction we could see incendiary fires burning in village after 
village. The plan of attack was arranged for the next day and only two 
days later General Ward was mortally wounded under the walls of Tszch^i 
which he was in the act of storming. On September 20th a hundred- 
thousand men were reported as advancing on Ningpo from the south-west, 
and we heard afterwards from our friends in the country something of that 
terrible march. These poor people, a man, a woman and their daughter, fled 
from their cottage and hid for three days amongst the thick, tall reeds 
and rushes of the canal, up to their necks in water. They heard the host go 
by in the neighbouring street ; and the tramp did not cease or pause for 
sixteen hours. On the 23rd my eldest son was born, in the heart of Ningpo, 
with war surging round, and the cit}- shut up hard and fast. The j^arade- 
ground in front of our house was filled with recruits being hastily drilled. 
The T*ai-p*ing host was outside the city, and many of them had entered in 
disguise and were waiting to overpower the guards and open the gates. On 
the 24th the T'ai-p'ings were seen from the walls. The city was in a state 
of wild and dangerous panic, when Captain Dew ordered Lientenant 
Tinling to land with sevent)- men ; and the cheerful and gallant lieutenant 
spent a long afternoon in marching and countermarching his little band 
all about the streets and lanes of the city till the astonished and delighted 
citizens, believing a strong British army to have come to their relief, quieted 
down. " Fifty of your men," they said, *' are worth five thousand of ours." 
How long will this he true of China, with the new learning and the new 
drill ? For the country, those days of suspense were in many places days 
of indescribable terror. Some years later I was walking amongst the hills ten 
miles from Ningpo. It was a lovely afternoon in x'\pril, and the lower 
slopes of the hills were red with azaleas. I pointed them out to my Chinese 
companion. " Ah," he said, " do you see that hill ? When the T'ai-p*ings 
made their last attack on Ningpo the people of Wongaoz, (the little town 
which we were then ap[)roaching), offended them in some way ; they attacked 
the place and all the inhabitants fled to the hillside, and there I myself saw 
men, women and children lying dead, as thick as the flowers to-day." On 
October 8th Captain Dew, with reinforcements from Shanghai, started to 
attack the T*ai-p*ing stronghold, Funghwa, thirty miles to the south- 
west. The rebel army fell back to defend their base, and the siege of Ningpo 
was raised. Funghwa was beleaguered for three da\'s and desperately 
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defended by the T'ai-p'inf^s. They had some foreign advisers with them ; 
but when these gentry arrived on the field of battle in sedan-chairs they 
were peppered si) hotly by llie fire of the Hntish marines that they skipped 
out and escaped. A pitched battle in the open field followed, a rare 
occurrence in this campaign. Tlie loss on the English side was twenty-thiee 
killed and wounded ; but the T'ai-p'ings were defeated ; they abaniioned 
l*"nnghwa, ajid retired. Admiral Sir James Hope arrived the day before 
this battle, jnst in time to join the little force during the figiit, and he was 
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pre.sent at a thanksgiving service on the "I'lncoiinter" on Sunday, October 
I2th. [n this last battle a strong detachment of the Chinese foreign-drilled 
levies, the "Green Caps" as they were called, under Colonel Cooke with 
Major Watson second in command, took a prominent part. The pluck and 
enthusiasm of these men when well let! was shown a few months later. The 
T'ai-p'ings in Hangchnw, hard-prcs,sed by the French levies who were 
besieging the city, made a sortie, defeatetl these levies, crossed the Tsintang 
river, and were reported to be advancing on Ningpo once more. Volunteers 
for the front were called for. Many of the " Green Caps " were just then in 
hospital but they all found them,selves suddenly convalescent and eagerly- 
asked to be allowed to go to the front, (March 7th, 1864). 

The French forces under M. le Breton, (who arrive<l on October 23rd, 
1862, and was killed by the explosion of one of his own siege guns before 
Shaouhing) did g<)od service in pressing the T'ai-p'ings back to that great 
city, and then further on to Hangchow, The French and British acted in 
l>erfect harmony, both forces recognizing, however, the supreme ability and 
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dash and tactical skill of Captain Rcxlerick Dew. When the French before 
Shaouhing were in grave danger of defeat, Captain Dew, ignoring the 
instructions from home as to confining the defence of Ningpo to an imaginary 
thirty-mile radius, went in person to support the French with a siege gun, 
a small body of marines, and his second-lieutenant Tinling. With true 
genius he recognized that in country like Chehkiang, rivers and mountain- 
chains, and not the limits prescribed in Downing Street, must guide; and 
that if the T*ai-p*ings should burst out of Shaouhing, eighty miles off, no nearer 
thirty-mile limit would arrest their invasion of Ningpo. The combined 
attack eventually succeeded (March iSth, 1863) though with grievous loss 
of life. The death of Lieutenant Tinling who was mortally wounded under 
the walls cast a gloom over the whole of Ningpo, as well as through the fleet, 
and in far-off Gloucester. The T*ai-p'ings held out in Hangchow for nearly 
a year; and then suddenly abandoned the great city in the night (March loth, 
1864); and moving apparently south-westwards they threatened the province 
of Fuhkien, which had hitherto been untouched by their devastating inroads. 
The going down of this long storm of confusion and bloodshed and rapine 
was lengthened out by mutinies in Ningpo, quarrels among the leaders of the 
various contingents, treacherous cruelties on the part of the Imperialists, and 
the desolation revealed of countless homes. The numerous foreigners of all 
nationalities who had been engaged to fight for the Imperialists or T'ai-p'ings 
were now thrown out of employment ; and they roamed about the country 
levying blackmail ; and it required the utmost energy and courage on the 
part of the newly-formed police under Major Watson's command to arrest and 
scatter them. In November 1864 a large body of Hunanese braves were 
ordered from Hangchow, then in full Imperial occupation, to Ningpo, to 
embark there in steamers for Foochow, which was threatened with a last, 
despairing T*ai-p*ing inroad. These men were born soldiers, but wild and 
ill-disciplined. The week which they spent in the parade-ground outside our 
house was one of no little anxiety to me. I tried to show them civility, calling 
on them and giving them books. When they moved off on November 19th 
they favoured us with a parting salute, presumably with blank cartridge, but 
most certainly I heard the bullets rattle on the roof over my head. They 
mutinied during the voyage to F*oochow and had to be battened down. 
Thus Peace came back to the distracted land, not gently and smoothly, but 
as though terrified to return to scenes from which she had been so long 
banished. 

One of the most serious symptoms pointing to the uncertainty of peace, 
and the insecurity of the government, was the very early manifestation of 
the ingratitude of the Chinese towards their friends and deliverers. The 
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recrudescence of the opprobrious terms applied to foreigners — the Chinese 
casting at them the precise epithets which the T'ai-p'ings had cast at the 
Manchus — and the childish way in which they tried to manifest their fancied 
independence, were not encouraging. In order to protect the Ningpo 
settlement and through it the city of Ningpo itself against sudden assault 
from the north-east, (seawards), a canal was cut, under the direction 
of the officers of the " Encounter," through the narrow piece of land, 
scarcely a quarter of a mile wide, which forms the neck of the bottle- 
shaped peninsula on which the foreign settlement stands ; thus joining the 
waters of the great curves of the river Yung ; and two forts were built on 
the canal banks, armed with guns from the fleet. This canal was not only 
a defensive work of real value, but also a sanitary improvement of the first 
importance. The once green, stagnant, and offensive canals at the back of 
the foreign houses, were now flushed with salt water twice every day ; and the 
sail round the newly-formed island in the hot weather was a pleasant and 
refreshing diversion. But five years later, the idle, onium-smoking scholars 
amongst the ruins of Tszch'i, a city once famed for literary merit, were 
annoyed and surprised at their repeated failures in the periodical examinations. 
On consulting a geomancer they were informed by him that the luck of the 
city was injured if not destroyed by this newly-opened mouth, gaping at 
Tszch*i from the east. After longdrawn negotiations, threatened riots, and 
arguments more or less futile on either side, the canal was closed ; and it 
remains closed after forty years of folly. 

This peninsula on which the settlement stands has a strange history in 
connection with it. In former times an official of high rank was falsely- 
accused and beheaded. The dead man's friends sought to honour him by 
fitting a golden head on to the corpse so that he might not appear headless 
in Hades. But lest the precious mass should be stolen, they built six 
elaborate and costly graves, to baffle search. And then, to make the secret 
doubly secure, they cruelly put to death all the workmen who had been 
engaged in the building. 

A small obelisk also, bunt in memory of the English and French who 
had fallen for Ningpo, was erected out of the stones of the demolished 
T*ai-p'ing fort near the East Gate. The ungrateful and foolish people rioted 
over this also, avowing that its sharp apex would injure and annoy the 
spirits of the power of the air ; but in this case the mob and the mob-led 
mandarins were not allowed to have their way, and the obelisk stands to-day. 
The inscription has recently been restored and recut, by order of the British 
Admiralty in concert with the French authorities. 
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111 1867, about the time of this foolish act of the otherwise sensible and 
friendly people of Ningpo, a sad tragedy occurred. One summer afternoon, 
I noticed a procession of seven stretchers with bodies on them being carried 
to the mission hospital near the Salt Gate. On enquiry I was informed that 
that afternoon some boys playing on the shore of the small West Lake within 
the walls of Ningpo, and paddling in the mud which had been exposed after 
long drought, had struck their feet against a heavy round thing. They 
rolled it out ; it was a shell thrown thither during the bombardment five 
years before. A man took it up to examine it ; it slipped out of his hands 
and fell on the pavement, exploding and mortally wounded these seven 
onlookers. I am not far wrong, surely, in regarding this tragic event first 
of all as a warning of the seeds which war too often sows for future trouble 
and conflict ; and further — it affords a hint to the rulers and people of this 
great and awakening China to search for carefully, and to remove, not hastily 
but soberly, all secret or half-developed sources of discontent, oppression 
and confusion ; all defects in law or custom or fashion ; all that stifles or 
dwarfs knowledge and noble freedom of thought ; and all unworthy elements 
in pride of race and antiquity. 

It cannot be wise, surely, when aiming with truest patriotism at the 
elevation of country and people, to revive or intensify supercilious contempt 
for Western learning and Western helpers in learning. And the expansion 
of China's influence cannot be compassed by still shutting her up within her 
own borders, and excluding Western enterprise and legitimate co-operation. 
And far more important than any other consideration is this solemn 
thought — the "Heavenly Kingdom of the Great Peace" which Hung Seu-tsuen 
promised to establish and totally failed to effect — that security against 
continual convulsion, and reiterated calamity — " quietness and assurance for 
ever" for China — can only be obtained by the whole nation rooting out its 
unbelief in the One True God, and accepting in the power of the Divine 
Spirit the doctrine and salvation of Jesus Christ. 
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Two Months in the Yangtse Valley. 

By W. W. Lindsay. 



CHINA is changing so rapidly, aiid withal so silently, that the 
impressions of a visitor to any particular district, whether greatly 
experienced or not in things Chinese, may be of interest to others. 
On every hand there are evidences of the mighty transformation 
which is being effected in the minds and attitude of the people. 
The Japanese have evoked a new era for the East, and the Chinese 
themselves are now arising from their slumbers and the dream of ages. The 
times have changed, and even the subjects of the Middle Kingdom are 
changing with them. In the following brief outline of some two months 
spent in the Yangtse Valley some of these changes are indicated — slight 
enough often in themselves, yet full of significance. 

As we passed down river to Nanking, an ancient capital of China, the 
Shanghai riot was still in progress, and the river ports were without mails or 
newspapers. From the officers of the ships we learned that the German 
Con.sul had succumbed to his injuries — happily not the case. In Nanking, 
however, we found everything perfectly quiet, although the Viceroy Chow 
Fu, ruler of three provinces, and said to be anti-foreign in his sympathie.s, 
was absent from his capital — was, indeed, in Shanghai itself, on a visit, at 
that very time. 

Nanking is a city of exceptional interest. Several carriages could easily 
drive round together on the top of the wall which is t\venty-two miles in 
circumference and sixty feet high. Next day we went to see the Drum 
Tower, the chief fact about which seemed to be that there was no drum ! 
and then on to the Hell Tower, in which there is an historic bell, fifteen feet 
in height, some seven inches thick, and some tons in weight. It is one of 
three great bells, around which romance and poetry hav^e shed a halo — the 
truth of which is confirmed by the shining effigies, in a loft above, of the 
three beauteous princesses referred to in the ancient legend. According to 
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the story, the oracle declared that the casting of these bells would never be 
successful unless three fair maids were thrown forthwith into the molten metal. 
Another of these bells is now in Peking, while the third lies somewhere at 
the bottom of the River Yangtse, to which it was consigned in the troublous 
times of the famous T*aip'ing Rebellion. We were reminded of Dr. Martin's 
poem on the subject, which we had once heard him recite. 

These things belong to Old China, the China which is passing away — the 
Ming Tombs also, which we visited next — but they serve to bring out the 
sharpness of the contrast between old and new. 

Leaving the city behind, the traveller on his pilgrimage to the Tomb 
of the first Emperor of the illustrious Ming Dynasty, after traversing the 
open moor for about a mile, arrives at a couple of great arches which suggest 
the Arch of Titus in their general conformation. One of these is distinguished 
by a tablet on the back of an enormous tortoise. Passing through these, 
and turning sharply at right angles, to the left, he finds himself at the 
entrance to a great avenue of colossal figures carved in stone. First come 
lions, and then tigers, enormous elephants next, and then two-humped . 
camels, four creatures of each sort, two crouching down and two standing, 
all peaceable enough in their stony and majestic silence. This first series of 
huge sculptures is succeeded by a second series of more ordinary dimensions, 
and between the mute lines one walks marvelling for upwards of half-a-mile. 
These, in their turn, give place to similar rows of gigantic statues of ancient 
heroes of China, civil and military, which, introduced by two obelisks, and 
running at right angles to the animals, lead up towards the Imperial Tomb. 
A broken-down colonnade of some sort brings these giant figures in their 
stately columns to a close. 

With imagination quickened, and inspired with feelings of awe and 
reverence, the traveller steps out once more upon the open moor, ere 
entering, at some little distance further on, the last succession of great 
arches, which culminate at the Tomb in the massive masonry of the final 
building. In the great artificial hill behind the remains of the Emperor 
really lie — Pallida Mors, equally powerful over prince and peasant, now claim- 
ing empire over the " heart once pregnant with celestial fire," and the " hands 
that the rod of Empire " swayed. From one archway to another now we 
pass, ascending flights of steps to each, and descending again as each is left 
behind, over moats and bridges, unfil at last we find ourselves face to face, 
not with some awe-inspiring sculpture of the Imperial dead, (after the lesser 
fashion of the Italian Campo Santos), some magnificent and fitting consum- 
mation of all that has gone before, but, profoundly impressive in its 
unexpected simplicity, the plain ancestral tablet of the Emperor. 
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Our kind host made the T*ai-p*ing Rebellion live again before our 
minds, as we passed by the grassy mounds of moat and fort, and saw the 
repaired breach made in the wall. Our pathway led through the Manchu 
city, (a walled city within the city walls as usual all over China) within which 
the rebels held out for four years before being finally crushed. 

And now we are face to face with New China, for here in the city, as 
we ride along in our ricshas, we are confronted by a vast army of most 
modern-looking guardians of the peace. At every corner, and all along the 
streets, the traffic is controlled by Chinese police, native garb forsworn, and 
all dressed in semi-military foreign style — overcoats with brass buttons, 
regulation trousers, even to boots and gloves, while the queue is conspicuous 
by its absence, (being probably tucked away beneath the foreign cap, not yet 
cut off for ever.) And with the passing foreigner these very self-conscious 
members of "the force" usually exchange the military salute! This 
splendidly-organized body of men has, we understand, been instituted by the 
Viceroy on his own initiative. 

A visit paid to the vast Examination Halls of Nanking will never be 
forgotten. These are said to be the largest in China. Over 20,000 candidates 
for the higher degree of M.A. assemble at one time from four provinces, and 
are examined for several successive periods of three days. These countless 
rows of cells will never, however, be used again, and already, it is said, they 
are beginning to take down the walls. In no country in the world is 
education so highly valued as in China. There, as nowhere else, the wise 
man (in another sense than that in which the word was used by Horace) is 
second only to the gods. 

" Sapiens uns minor est Jove, dives, 
liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum ; 
praecipue sanus — nisi cum pituita molesta est!" 

But now the wonderful system of Chinese education, with all its sanction 
of vast antiquity, is rapidly being superseded by Western methods. All 
over China schools and colleges and universities are springing up, instituted 
by the Chinese themselves and modeled on the lines of those of foreign 
origin with which they have been familiar during the past few decades. 

" The old order changeth, yielding place to new." 

From one of the watchtowers we had an extended view of the multi- 
tudinous rows of cells in which the candidates for examination are confined 
strictly for three days at a time. In each row there are usually one hundred 
cells, and as each cell measures only some 5^ feet in height, 4^^ feet in width, 
and 3^ feet in depth (each being merely a division in a long open shed 
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with a sloping tiled roof), the unhappy aspirant after literary honours must, 
forsooth, be at night with his legs in the open air under the blue vault 
of heaven. At the opening of the examination a solemn custom prevails in 
Nanking. Gongs are beaten and a black flag is unfurled high in the sight of 
all. Mokuei {lit. the Devil) is solemnly invoked, and any candidate guilty 
of murder or other serious crime is called upon to depart. On each occasion, 
it is said, deaths occur, probably from sheer strain and excitement, and the 
bodies are thrown over the wall, never carried out, as none may leave the 
place while the examinations are in progress. 

Under this great system, " the most admirable institution of the Chinese 
Empire," notwithstanding its defects, candidates for the first examination 
(B.A.) are drawn from the districts of the provinces and examined there. 
Those successful (about one in every one hundred are allowed to pass) 
become eligible for the second, or M.A. degree, for which the examinations 
are held in the provincial capital. From these, again, are drawn (in similar 
proportions) those who, after passing a third examination, are entitled to 
vacancies in the official ranks of the mandarins, in accordance with the 
maxim of the Chinese Classics : " Employ the able, and promote the 
worthy." There is, however, yet another and a higher prize open to the 
few hundreds who still survive — entrance to the famous Hanlin College, the 
examination for which is presided over by the Emperor in person. This 
stupendous system of examinations, open to the whole Empire, culminates 
finally in a contest which results, in the production, once in three years, of 
the Chuang Yuan, the bright particular star of learning of his day within the 
Imperial realm. 

A little crowd had gathered round us while we waited for the key of 
the Watch Tower, and we were much amused by a small Chinese boy in 
foreign-dress, who strutted about with his hands in his pockets, inviting 
attention by every gesture to his cap, of which he was inordinately proud. 
It was a miniature of those worn by the Nanking police, with "Osaka, 
Japan " in gold letters across the front ! We saw rows upon rows of these 
in a number of shops. At last the man returned — with a hatchet, with 
which, notwithstanding our amused remonstrances, he calmly chopped off 
the padlock of the gate ! 

The Nanking University is a splendid pile of buildings, one of those 
American institutions which have done so much to open the eyes of the 
Chinese to the deficiences of their own classical system of education. Here, 
it was said, that a general request preferred by the students to be allowed to 
cut off their queues had been refused as premature. We travelled up river 
on one occasion on a ship on board which were a number of Chinese students 
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returning from Japan dissatisfied with the unnecessary restrictions placed 
upon them. All these young men, some forty in number, were in foreign 
uniform, and the queue of each had been cut off. The Imperial Edict of 
two or three years ago, ordering the introduction of foreign dress amongst 
officials, was allowed to drop, but it was said that it would soon be renewed. 
Several students in another institution similar to that mentioned above, we 
were told, had already removed their queues. 

At Wuhu, " the Queen City of the Yangtse," and the centre of the rice 
trade. Lord Li, a son of the great Viceroy Li Hung-chang, is very much in 
evidence. We went through his beautiful foreign gardens, and were 
interested in the perfect English spoken by a youthful and extremely 
intelligent grandson of the late Viceroy. Here in Wuhu there is a Chinese 
restaurant where foreign meals may be obtained, and all sorts of little 
foreign cakes and pastries at two cents each ! In Ganking, too, the capital 
of Anhwuy, where there is practically no foreign business community, and 
only a few scattered missionaries, foreign meals are quite the vogue at 
one of the inns amongst the wealthy young Chinese. At Wuhu the new 
bund and the railway to Soochow have been finally arranged and operations 
begun. There is a large Chinese college on one of the hills and the streets 
are full of students in semi-foreign dress. In Ganking we saw quite a 
number of parade and drill grounds ; large bodies of men were drilling on 
several of these at the same time. The men marched with much spirit in 
German fashion, but here, too, the foreign instructors, as in so many other 
cases, have been replaced by Japanese. The discipline seemed perfect, and 
one could not but be struck with the earnestness, decision, and promptness, 
with which the whole manoeuvres were carried out. The eulogy recently 
pronounced upon Yuan Shih-kai*s force of 40,000 men in the North, by a 
correspondent, who had been with the Japanese army in the late war, is 
probably well founded. 

In Kiukiang, said to be the hottest port on the river, the spirit of unrest 
had threatened to come to a head, but had been restrained by prompt and 
firm Consular action. And now came our first opportunity of visiting that 
charming health resort — Kuling. In a chair, with four swinging bearers, 
we rapidly traversed the plain, which extends for some six or seven miles 
between Kiukiang and the mountains. A most exhilarating climb in bright 
sunshine, with a good deal of snow underfoot, brought us to the top (about 
4,500 feet) ; in less than three hours. The scenery, first of the low wooded 
hills which cluster about the base of the mountains, and then of the ravines 
and precipices above and beyond them, was beautiful in the extreme, and 
sometimes approached to the sublime. We lived again through well- 
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remembered scenes in Scotland, " land of the mountain and tlie flood," and 
also, in later days, in New Zealand. Kuling itself lies in a shallow cup-like 
valley just over tlie crest of the mountains, with an outlook to the south. 
At ni<jht, through the clouds, with which, notwithstanding the brightness of 
the day, the sky was overcast, we looked out upon the Pleiades, glittering 
"like a swarm of fireflies," and Orion, all at a higher altitude than in our 
northern clime, and the shining wanderer Jupiter, still in Taurus. From 
the edges of the cup the mighty river Yangtse, and the vast bulk of the 
Poyang Lake, lie open to the view, with all the country round, while between 
the crags and precipices mountain torrents sweep down huge rounded boulders 
towards the plain, as other streams bear pebbles. Half-way between Kiukiang 
and Kuling there is a rest-house where accommodation may be had for the 
night. Telegraph and telephone wires are carried over the whole fifteen miles. 

We saw through the fine school buildings, which have been rented for 
three years by a committee. A full staff of teachers has been engaged, and 
the school has recently been opened. 

Another delightful walk of fifteen miles brought us to Takut'ang on the 
Poyang Lake, which is -always greatly shrunken in size in the winter, but 
fills up as the snows melt in Tibet and elsewhere, and the river rises. The 
beautiful valley which opens out on the plain behind Takut'ang was filled 
with diminutive, but picturesque, watermills, all tinged with crimson from 
the coloured wood which they grind to powder for use in the manufacture 
of idols. The wild torrent of the mountains is here tamed by the hand of 
man and passed on from mill to mill in watercourses with infinite ingenuity, 
and conducted likewise through innumerable ricefields, which lie, tier upon 
tier, at the necessary levels. In these mountains there are panthers, wolves, 
deer, pheasants, and pigeons. We saw a deer in full flight, pursued by dogs, 
which it easily distanced, bounding along with the utmost grace and ease. 
The pigs in these parts seem to receive special attention. Each has its 
grass rope for tethering fastened round its middle and shoulders, with the 
loose end tied in a large bow on its back when not in use ! And as not a 
few of them had a man in attendance, there was ever a picture before our 
eyes of an amah and a very wilful child, black, and done up in ribbons. A 
storm on the lake rendered impracticable our proposed visit to the " Great 
Orphan," .sister presumably to the " Little Orphan," an island in the Yangtse, 
near Kiukiang, and our boat had to return. 

Arriving in Hankow, on a very hurried visit, we were greatly impressed 
with what we saw and heard of the work of the London Mission in and 
connected with this centre. In Wuchang and Hanyang we saw something 
of the work of various missions, including several hospitals. We observed 
more evidences in Hankow than anywhere else of the general unrest. 
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Of the three cites which form so brilliant a constellation at this the centre 
of China, Wuchang is by far the most interesting. For, while Hankow is the 
great trade centre of the Empire, with a foreign bund two miles in length, (not 
to speak of the fragrant aroma of tea which is in the very air,) Wuchang is 
the capital of the province of Hupeh, the residence of a famous V^iceioy, and 
so essentially a literary city that it has been called the Oxford and Cambridge 
of China. Here in this heart of China meet the great waterways from east 
and west, the broad Yangtse, deep enough even here to float a British battle- 
ship ; and from the north and west the Han River ; while now the north is 
united with the south by the great trunk railway from Peking, which will 
soon be extended to Canton. A novel sight it was, and surely an epoch- 
making one, to see the daily express come in from Peking with its living 
freight of blue-gowned Chinese. It was said that the Serpent Hill in 
Wuchang was to be joined eventually with the Tortoise Hill on the opposite 
bank of the Yangtse in Hanyang by a bridge, across which the raiKvay would 
proceed southward. 

In respect of the modern Western trend in the matter of education 
Wuchang occupies a unique position. Two years ago there was inaugurated 
in this city by the progressive and remarkably open-minded Vicero}', 
Chang Chih-tung, an entirely new system of Chinese education on Western 
lines. Here there is now actually in operation, on lines which are intended to 
apply to the whole Empire, a remarkably complete scheme of schools and 
colleges. Similar institutions are spreading over China. 

The earnestness displayed on every hand in the pursuit of Western 
learning is not, however, altogether for its own sake. It is well to note that 
the primary object of it all x?^ preparation for war. The Chinese are at last 
awaking to patriotic feeling. 

** Dulce et decorum est pro patria niori." 

It is significant, that side by side with every college there are barracks 
and a drill ground, and that large bodies of men are continually drilling, 
while in each of the colleges at the present time the military side (for each 
has a military as well as a civil side) is considered more important than the 
civil. We were privileged to be present at part of the graduation ceremony 
of the large and increasing Boone Schools of the American Mission, where 
numerous sons of officials, amongst others, receive their education. Even 
there we were impressed with the earnestness and skill shown by the boys 
and young men in the execution under the direction of a Chinese Instructor 
of the extended and complicated manoeuvres of what was practically a 
miniature review. 
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Cbao Cbuin. 

A Novel. 

Translated from the Original Chinese by R. A. Haden. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

By a trick the Prefect is deceived. 

In bitterness Chao Chuin takes her departure. 

AVING arrived at the Lu family village, Shen and Chao went to 
the front door to make enquiries. The old doorkeeper, seeing 
their official dress, asked : " Gentlemen, what is your business 
here ? " 

" We will trouble you to say to the master of the house that 
we have a private affair about which we wish to speak to him." 

" What then may be your names that I may announce you ? " 
" No matter, about the names, we will make them known, and you need 
not bother to ask." The doorkeeper carried the message to his master who, 
in much doubt and perplexity, came out to receive them. But they were 
strangers. However he led the way to seats. A servant having brought 
tea, and they having paid their respects, Mr. Lu enquired : " Gentlemen, you 
have brought the brightness of your presence to my poor house, what are 
your commands ? " 

" We only have a word, but your servants are present and we cannot 
speak before them." Mr. Lu ordered them to wait without. Shen Lung 
then said " W^e have come to your honourable mansion to-day for the 
purpose of bringing you great wealth and honour, for the Emperor has 
sent Minister Mao to this place to choose an Empress of the third rank for 
entrance into the western palace. Now Prefect Wang^s daughter, Chao 
Chuin, whose talents have no duplicate, and whose beauty has no equal, has 
been chosen. The three pictures required have been completed. But that 
fellow is entirely lacking in propriety, and his presents have been insults to 
the Minister. Therefore, the Minister, greatly enraged, would change the 
name, and he for that reason has sent us out to make enquiries for a beautiful 
woman who could replace this Chao Chuin. By enquiries we have learned 
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that in your palace there is such a beautiful woman, and we have purposely 
come to trouble you. If you are willing that your daughter should be 
selected, all that is required would be one thousand ounces of gold as a 
present to the Minister; it would also be necessary to have the three pictures 
made for presentation to the Emperor. Should the Emperor choose her for 
entrance into the palace, will you not be father-in-law to the Emperor ? " 

Mr. Lu was not at all pleased with all this talk, but asked to be excused 
for a moment. 

" Take your leisure, Sir." 

He went in, and 
related what he had 
just been told to his 
wife. That lady's ima- 
gination was greatly 
fired by what she heard 
and she ordered her 
slaves to call her 
daughter to come out 
and pay her respects 
to the gentlemen. This 
having been done, they 
explained the situation 
to their daughter. 
King Ting. " Father, 
mother," she said, 
" why should you 
speak to me about this 
matter? As to the 
betrothal and marriage 
of your daughter, that 
is entirely with you, 
and your commands 
shall be followed. 
Why ask me whether 
this shall be accom- 

THE PORTRAIT.S PREStNTED TO THK KMPEROK. i- |,„j » , ., 

pushed or not ? 
When Lu heard this he was greatly pleased; he rushed off to the reception 
room, giving orders en route that a feast be prepared worthy of the occasion. 
When they had finished drinking and fea.sting, the squire brought out a 
thousand ounces of gold for the Minister and four hundred ounces of silver 
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for the messengers, only requesting as lie handed tliein their fee " Let me 
hope you will say a good word for me with the Minister." 

"Worthy squire, benevolent and righteous, now put j'our mind at rest 
as to all this. We two are securitj' for that. But make haste to 
get an artist, to draw pictures of your daughter, sitting, walking and 
sleeping." 

----- . ..— The squire ordered 

a servant to go next 
door and call the artist 
who lived there, saying 
that he was both 
famous and capable. 
The object of the in- 
vitation having been 
made known to him, 
he was presented with 
ten taels with which 
to damp his pen, but 
with the understanding 
that if the .squire's 
daughter were selected, 
he should be hand- 
somely rewarded. 
"Don't mention it, 
Sir," said the artist. 
" However, go quick- 
ly," enjoined Shen, 
"and call your 
daughter, that she may 
begin the sitting and 
the artist his work." 
Squire Lu quickly sent 
for his daughter, re- 
quiring her to make all haste in her preparations. When she came out, and 
after the ceremonies had all been complied with, the artist took a long and 
careful look, scrutinising every feature and silently commented, "Old Lu, 
indeed, has a beautiful and fortunate daughter," at the same time getting 
ready his colours and material. With all attention and with intense 
application, he flew at his work and in less than half-a-day he had finished 
the pictures. King Ting then retired to her apartments, the arti.st to the 
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reception room, and took his leave. The pictures were shown to Shen 
and Chao, and truly they were master-pieces. Mr. Lu again asked for 
favourable consideration and report, to which they gave ready assent. 

A man was employed to carry the gold; the silver they divided between 
them, put it in their girdles, and took their departure. The squire 
accompanied them to the door. As they took final leave their wish was 
" May all your steps be prosperous ! *' 

So great was their haste to get back to their master that in no time they 
had arrived at the Imperial Post Station. Dismissing the carrier they 
themselves took the pictures and the gold in to the Minister. First they 
presented the pictures. " They are well done, but whose daughter is she?" 

" Your Excellency, to the south of here there lives Squire Lu, whose 
daughter this is. She is as pretty as the pictures represent her to be. She 
is eighteen years old, and from our observation she is entirely worthy. 
Mr. Lu has sent to Your Excellency a present of a thousand ounces of gold, 
and he has presented us, your servants, with four hundred ounces of silver." 
All this pleased the Minister very much "This gentleman knows what the 
proprieties require," and no better revelation of the man could be made than 
was given by his own words. ** The pictures and the presents may be 
accepted." *' Now, you servants, make ready two flower boats, and four fast 
boats. Have them wait my commands. And by the way, it is not necessary to 
say anything about this last transaction to the Prefect." 

At the same time his thoughts ran : " I shall take King Ting and 
exchange her for Chao Chuin. But if that Prefect goes to the capital, the 
horse's hoof will be revealed and the whole plot will become known, which 
would be very inconvenient. Let me see, I must get up some sort of scheme ! 
I have it ! I will send one of my household announcing that a further decree 
has been received, and then I will make gruff announcement to the Prefect." 

Thus the announcement was made. Prefect Wang hastily donned his robes 
of ceremony, quickly set forth the incense urn, and kneeled to receive the 
decree. The false messenger stood forth and read : " We have sent Minister 
Mao to Yuihchow to find Chao Chuin. Chao Chuin having been found, she 
only shall be brought to the capital. Her father and mother need not 
attend her. If this decree is not heeded they shall be decapitated." Prefect 
Wang immediately assented. He arose and received the false decree from 
the messenger. Alas ! the Prefect could not distinguish between the true and 
the false ! Going into his private apartments, he was received by his wife and 
daughter, who enquired " What did the Imperial Decree proclaim ? The 
Prefect could not restrain his tears, and while they flowed he explained : 
" The holy decree does not allow father and mother to accompany Chao 
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Chuin to the capital." He caught his daughter in his arms and gave way to 
violent weeping : " M}' beautiful daughter, soon to be called Empress, how 
can we ever give you up in this manner ? " 

The young lady, in the midst of this weeping, exclaimed : " My parents, 
this is the evil scheme of that traitor, because he has not been sufficiently 
feed. But cease to trouble yourselves. Wait until I get to the capital, and 
am received in audience; I shall then know the truth of the matter. If 
false, and that traitorous thief does not die, he shall, at least, be much 
frightened." But her parents pleaded : " Thine enemy — endeavour to leave 
him, do not endeavour to be tied to him. My child, be rid of such thoughts 
as you express." 

In the meantime, the propitious day having arrived, Mao sent messengers 
to Mr. Lu, giving instructions that it was not necessary to provide a bridal 
chair, " I will attend to all that," was his message. '* Only provide a small, 
fast boat to go out to the flower boat on the occasion of leaving." Having 
received the message, Lu made rapid preparations. His daughter said 
farewell with only a few tears, and entered her flower chair. Her father 
accompanied her to the boat, where a band of female attendants were in 
waiting to receive her. Mr. Lu, with a few parting injunctions, returned 
home. 

In the Prefect's yamen all was different. As the dread day, the 20th 
of the ninth month, drew near the gloom of sorrow spread over parents 
and daughter, and this was not lightened by the hurry and bustle of 
the extensive preparations that were being made for her departure. 
But however much they might be suffering. Prefect Wang would not 
abate one point of ceremony and therefore spread a great farewell feast 
for his daughter. That function over, it only remained for the young lady 
to put on her travelling suit. Amid universal weeping she took farewell of 
parents and old servants, all of whom were devoted to her. While her 
parents suffered as if pierced to the heart by a thousand arrows, they could 
only enjoin : " Our daughter, dispense with ceremony, but drink a little 
wine at parting, for this day our hands shall be separated, and when they 
shall be again joined who can tell ? " and all found relief in a flood of tears. 

But Chao Chuin could swallow nothing ; she could only comfort them 
through her tears : " When I have arrived at the capital, and been selected 
by the Emperor, I shall certainly petition the Emperor to have you come to 
the capital, that you may enjoy with me the honour and glory that is mine ; 
then shall bone and flesh not be again separated. " Do not, my beloved 
parents, give way to excessive sorrow." Then, turning to the servants, 
slaves and women, she said : " When I am gone you must, with all the more 
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diligence, take care of your master and mistress ; and, remember, because 
they are kind and generous, you are not to become bold and careless." She 
continued : " My parents, I have one other request, but it is a secret one to 
make. However, I will tell you, mother, before we sepamte." 

CHAPTER V. 

The Emperor is pleased with Cliao Cliuin's picture. 
A jealous woman's ploctings. 

Her mother, seeing she Juid a request to make, said " My daughter, 
speak with perfect freedom anything you may have to say." 

*' T hen , my - 

parents, I will make 
bold to speak. Should 
you in time to come 
be blessed with a son 
or daughter, I would 
have you select the 
name I have chosen ; 
but I do not know 
what your ideas are in 
that respect." 

The Prefect re- 
plied, " Leave the 
names ; certainly we 
will do anything you 
wish." 

" If under the 
blessing of heaven you 
have a little son the 
Wang family will have 
a line of posterity, and 
his name shall be King 
Hu. Ifalittledaughter 
her name shall be Sai 
Chao Chuin, giving 
rivalry to a brother 

, . .. ■ .1 CONSIGNED TO THK COLD PALACE. 

bemg the meanmg. 

Both the old people an.swered: "Good! Good!" But while they were 
speaking, a servant came in announcing that Minister Mao with attendant 
servants had arrived. Prefect Wang rushed out to receive him. Tea having 
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been served and the customary ceremonies having been observed, Mao said : 
" Your daughter need not wait longer, but hasten to make a start. When 
Chao Chuin heard this she fully realised that the evil hour had come and the 
pearly tears ran down her cheeks. She could only look above, pay her 

respects to her parents, — ^ -,. • 

and after a violent fit 
of weeping come forth 
to the reception hall, 
and whether she would 
or not enter the flowery 
chair. Her mother 
followed her cliair to 
the door, where she 
remaine<l, gazing after 
the chair as long as 
she could see it through 
the mist of her tears, 
and then she returned 
with an empty heart to 
an empty hall. But 
outside, as the cortege 
passed the doors of the 
yamen, three great 
guns were heard and 
Minister and Imperial 
Hride, accompanied by 
the Prefect, passed out. 
The latter accom- 
panied Minister Mao 
to his horse, and then 
his daughter to the 
flower boat. Mao ordered the young ladies in attendance to take every care 
of their young mistress. Prefect Wang took leave of the Minister, saying: 
" My little daughter is very young. I look to you. Minister Mao, to take 
care of her." Mao nodded his head, and deigned to reply : " Honourable 
Prefect, return to your yamSn and put your mind at rest." 

Mao returned to his official boat amid salvoes of saluting guns. Great 
hurry and bustle among sailors and servants rushing about ensued. Soon 
the boats were pushed off. Lu King-ting's flower boat was first, his own 
next, followed by that of Chao Chuin. But he sitting in his oflicial boat 
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was filled with wrath and envy. With a vicious, scornful laugh, he thought : 
" Despicable creature. To think to circumvent me by her superior wisdom ! 
She must go and draw her own picture, forsooth, and then entrap me into 
worshipping her eight-fold. Such absolute insolence ! The day I arrive at the 
capital — is not the whole thing in my hands ? I shall work the case so that 
she shall be dismissed to the Cold Palace, and the Prefect shall be banished 
to Liaoyang. Only thus shall my hatred be satisfied." 

The whole day he could not dismiss the matter from his mind, and 
being anxious to put it iuto execution as soon as possible he gave orders 
that the boats should travel by night. Lest there should be any communica- 
tion between the two boats he placed Shen Lung on one, and Chao Pao on 
the other, with strict injunctions that there was to be no passing to and fro 
between the boats. He also took the further precaution to order that on 
arrival at Changan the boats should stop at different places. 

On arrival Mao presented himself before the Emperor, who had spent 
his time thinking about his midnight dream. The Emperor enquired : 
" Minister Mao, you have been to Yuihchow to find and select Chao Chuin. 
Where is she?" 

Minister Mao petitioned : " According to the Imperial Will of Your 
Majesty, to select an Empress every family in every division of the country 
of Yuihchow was hunted over, and the names of every young lady was 
handed in. From the whole number two were chosen ; and now their 
pictures are handed up for inspection and commands." W^ith that he handed 
up the two portraits, which were received by a eunuch and spread out on the 
Dragon Desk. Emperor Han with every care and attention first examined 
that of Chao Chuin ; then that of King Ting. He exclaimed : " Minister 
Mao, what we saw in our dream is accurately reproduced here in the first. 
The second is somewhat attractive but she can in no wise equal Chao Chuin." 
Mao was so scared that he could only stammer : " My Lord, you have not 
carefully observed the first picture. There is a slight fault about it. Under 
the eye of that Chao Chuin there is a black mole, whieh is called * Injuring 
husband mole* Should the State use this woman I fear there will be no 
benefit to my Lord therefrom. My Lord is surrounded by myriads of 
subjects ; should not my Lord pity the people ? Prostrate, I pray my Lord 
with every breath not to choose this woman. Further, my Lord, infatuated 
with the first, does not know the excellencies of the second." 

When the Emperor heard this petition he was greatly startled, but could 
only think of the dream covenant. Really he was charmed with the first, 
but because of what was said about the unpropitious mole he hesitated. 
Should he choose the second and reject the first, would he not be 
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unfaithful and ungrateful to the Chao Chuin of his dream ? Then should 
both be rejected after the expenditure of so much time and trouble, would 
it not be a pity? It would be simpler to follow the advice -of Mao. So it 
shall be. 

With that he handed the first picture back to Mao. That worthy, 
seeing that the beautiful woman was rejected, according to his desires, 
could scarcely control his joy. Emperor Han handed down a decree 
choosing Lu King-ting, to enter the palace for an audience. Mao ha.stily gave 
thanks and seized the decree and retired. Quickly King Ting was introduced. 
But she chattered like a .sparrow as kneeling she attempted to address the 
Emperor. The Dragon eye was fixed on her. The Emperor observed that 
she was beautiful, but could not equal the dream vision. But for all that, 
she was as beautiful as willows waving in the wind and would be pleasing to 
anyone. Forthwith she was appointed to the western palace. The audience 
was broken up and the Emperor personally conducted the happy bride to 
that division of the palace. The bridal feast had already been prepared. 

The Emperor took the seat of honour, attended by the newly-appointed 
Empress. Ladies in waiting attended on them, served the table and poured 
wines ; at the same time they urged all to drink until the Emperor was 
entirely drunk. 

After Mao Yen-shou had left the audience he returned to his official 
yamen. Sitting alone he found his thoughts rather unpleasant companions : 
** Although Miss Lu has been appointed to the western palace, still there is 
a flower boat here on which is Chao Chuin. What shall I do ? If she is 
thus sent back to her home, my little schemes will be revealed, and my life 
will be the forfeit. I must now by all means get the help of Lu Kwae-fee, 
and by securing secret consultation with her get Chao Chuin dismissed into 
the Cold Palace. Before that I cannot expect peace and no trouble." 

Having made up his mind, Minister Mao presented himself at the next 
morning's audience at the feet of the throne, and petitioned : " I, Your 
Imperial Minister, was sent to Yuihchow to find one Chao Chuin, and selected 
two maidens. One has been chosen to enter the palace. The other is still 
on the flower boat. May the will of the Emperor be made known ! " 

" My Minister, you have petitioned us that Chao Chuin, has a mole which 
is unpropitious. We have already appointed Miss Lu. Chao Chuin should be 
dismissed, and return to her home. Mao made his thanks : *' May Your 
Majesty live ten thousand times ten thousand years ! " 

The audience was dismissed, and the Emperor went to the western 
palace, where he was received by Lu Kwae-fee, who was in waiting for him, 
and together they entered the banquet ting hall and took seats at the feast 
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awaiting them. Again 
she urged him to drink 
heavily. Carefully he 
observed her and truly 
she was so beautiful 
that it would bedifficult 
to delineate her fea- 
tures; to paint the 
delicate colours of h6r 
fair skin. Yet she 
could not compare with 
the beautiful woman 
of his midnight dream. 
And he was unable to 
dismss that vision 
from his mind and 
heart. Therefore he 
could not swallow the 
proffered wine. 

Lu Kwae-fee, 
seeing that the Em- 
peror was thus cast 
dowii, enquired: "What 
thus depresses Your 
Majesty that you reject 
your cups this morn- 
ing?" 

The Son of Heaven lightly answered : " My loved, you do not know the 
circumstances. We issued a decree that at Yuihchow selection should be 
made of you, my love, and Chao Chuin. Marriage affinity is an affair of the 
greatest importance, for it has been entirely settled in previous times. Now 
we have consummated our marriage to you, having rejected Miss Wang. But 
we are troubled and disappointed beyond measure." 

" How then has Your Majesty disposed of Chao Chun ?" 
" We have ordered Minister Mao to return her to her home." Lu 
Kwae-fee was immediately filled with jealous fear lest Chao Chuin should 
return to her home and the horse's hoof be exposed. For she thought; 
" If she return home her parents will find out the whole affair, for it must 
then be divulged. This will certainly implicate Minister Mao, and he will 
be unable to clear himself of his share in the crime. Now I am in the 
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western palace entirely owing to the favour of Mao. Unless something is 
done to get rid of her, my position will become insecure." Without a 
wrinkle of her brows, her cruel design having been arrived at, she gave 
herself up to the use of every blandishment, and the wiles of an ambitious 
and scheming woman, determined to win the Emperor. The prize was large 
enough to prompt to the greatest effort. Therefore she carelessly laughed 1 
" If Your Majesty still thinks about Chao Chuin, and although she, having 
been chosen to come at the same time as my.self, and though I have 
found favour and she has been returned to her home, yet there are 
many rooms in so great a palace as this. Why not, then, order her 
to be brought in to the palace? This will bring no disadvantage to 
Vour Majesty, provided she is not allowed to see Your Majesty. It 
is only three meals a day and a few clothes. Thereby no injury 
will be done to her --- - 

who was chosen for 
the purpose of enter- 
ing the palace. Will 
she not enter? And 
then, I, your slave, will 
see to all this." His 
Majesty could scarcely 
wait until she had 
finished to say : •■ My 
unexampled ! your ad- 
mirable plan shall be 
put into execution on 
to-morrow. For then 
you shall send out our 
decree summoning 
Chao Chuin to enter 
the palace." Naturally 
she was well pleased 
with her scheming. 
She, therefore, pro- 
ceeded to make the 
Emperor dead drunk. 
But she spent the 
night perfecting her 
plans to injure Chao 
Chuin. WANG CHOW skvkrkly be.4Tkn. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHAO CHUIN CONDKMNED TO THK COLD PALACK — BY A FALSK 
DFX'RKK THK PRKFKCT IS SKNT INTO KXILF. 

Lu Kwae-fee, as soon as she had go rid of tlie Emperor by the way 
of the wine cup, hastily wrote out a secret decree, and committed it to 
a eunuch whom she had made her own, instructing him to send it to Mao 
Yen-shou as quicklx- as possible, and that instruction be given him to carry 
out the provisions of the decree with all dispatch. She then gave orders to 
her women in waiting notifying them that on the following day there would 
be brought one, Chao Chuin, to the servant's door. '* Vou are to take her to 
the Cold Palace. If anyone asks )ou for an explanation you need only say. 
' It is Chao Chuin, who b\' secretl)- drawing her picture became guilty of making 
light of the Emperor's love. Being condemned to death the western Empress 
by petition saved her life and obtained a remission of the sentence to 
banishment to this place, the Cold Palace.' " The women having been thus 
ordered and not daring to disobey, went to await the mysterious arrival. Mao 
having received the secret decree, went to his study, opened it and 
carefully read it from beginning to end. He read " I, the pitiable Miss Eu, 
respectfully pay my respects to Minister Mao. The Minister should cause 
Chao Chuin to return and be carried to the servants' door, where there will be 
women to take charge of her and conduct her to the Cold Palace. It is of the ut- 
most importance that the affair be done with the greatest secrecy and dispatch; 
not a whisper of it is to be divulged. The accom|)lishment of this affair will 
prevent many difficult complications." Filled with great delight he thought : 
** Empress Lu in this secret decree exactly hits off my own ideas. The 
affair will not allow dilatoriness. At daylight to-morrow I shall begin its 
fulfilment." 

On the morrow he committed a false decree to Shen Lung and sent 
him forth as an Imperial Commissioner. He was ordered to procure a fast 
boat and proceed with the rapidity of a flying star to follow Chao Chuin. Her 
flower boat would go slowly, and could, therefore, be easil}' overtaken. 

Chao Chuin returning in her flower boat thought : *' Emperor Han made 
the covenant of three lives with me. He then summoned me to the 
capital. Why has he now dismissed me, his slave ? Bitter and hard is my 
lot " ; and her tears flowed fast. While thus her miserable thoughts were dis- 
turbing her, and filling her with shame and regret, Shun Lung's fast boat 
arrived, and called out to the flower boat to stop. " A holy decree has been 
sent." He jumped aboard the flower boat and called for Chao Chuin. Women 
in waiting rapidly carried the message, and Chao Chuin immediately came out 
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and received the message kneeling. Shen Lung read: "The Imperial 
Mandate reads: Miss Wang Chao Chuin, neglectful of the Imperial Decree, 
herself secretly drew the required portraits. Before she entered the palace 
she thus had the purpose to flout the Imperial desires. She is now ordered 
into the Cold Palace as a punishment for the above crime." Chao Chuin replied, 
always loyal : " May the Flmperor live ten thousand times ten thousand 
years ! " She arose from her position, a broken-hearted woman. From this 
point she was taken back in a chair. Unable to speak she could only think : 
"Though I did draw those miserable pictures, how was the Emperor to know 
that fact ? Unquestionably this is the work of that thief Mao, who in his 
schemes shoots one in the dark. And now I shall be still further subjected 
to his villany." So great was her suffering that time made no impression, 
and before she had realised where thev were the cliair had arrived at the 
servants' entrance to the palace. Here there were women in waiting who 
enquired : *' Is this Miss Chao Chuin ? Then follow us." Having arrived at 
the Cold Palace they said *' Please enter here." She raised her head and saw 
the two characters " Cold Palace." When she realised finall)' what was to 
happen to her tears flowed unrestrainedly. However, slowl)' and with dignity 
she entered. The two women locked the doors and returned to the western 
palace. 

In amazement Chao Chuin proceeded, and looked around on the bleak 
walls. Hut what comfort was to be got out of them } Suddenly she 
was swept by waves of passion, in which the intensest hatred found expression 
in most violent imprecations and cursings of Mao Ven-shou. Stamping her 
foot and beating her breast, she wailed: *' Traitorous thief! whose soul is 
wrapped around a piece of gold ; cash shuts out the light of the sun from his 
eyes. Wherein have you been wronged and wherein is your cause of 
hatred that I should be consigned to this severe suffering ? " At the same 
time she gave vent to her just resentment against the Emperor Han : " You 
have put a slight on her, whom you declared to be the idol of your heart. 
Why have you not fulfilled the promises of the midnight dream, on the 
strength of which you brought me here, away from the protection of parents 
and friends } Have you forgotten all your promises of glory and love ? Poor 
father and mother, you are far away, and know nothing of this my condition. 
All this is the result of some misdeed of mine in some former existence — 
something left undone that r)Ught to have been done. Hut now, being sent 
into the Cold Palace, who knows the >ear and month in which I shall be 
set free?" As she further thought of her ill-treatment, and of the intensity 
of her suffering, she fell over in a fit of uncontrollable weej)ing, disturbing the 
keeper, the eunuch Chang, who came and tenderly assisted her to her room. 
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From the time the Prefect left the flower boat neither he nor his wife 
could set their hearts at rest. He, therefore, sent two secret detectives, who 
were instructed to follow the boats and learn all that happened to their 
young mistress. This toi»k time. I'ull of impatience for news the days 
hun^heavilyaiid passed 
drearily. Finally their 
retnrn was announced. 
" Master, mistress, the 
messengers to the 
palace have returned 
and await your orders 
without in the hall." 
The Prefect rushed out, 
and took his seat facing 
south. The messengers 
came forward, falling 
on their faces, prostrate 
before him, nor did 
they move until com- 
manded to rise. " I 
sent you to the palace 
to find out how it went 
with your young mi.s- 
tress. Did she enter , 
the palace and how P 
And why have you 
tarried so long that 
you have only returned 
to-day ? Speak with 
freedom and fully that 
I may know all." '■'Ht l^^■KKl.^L hki.ativk. 

The two men, again bowing, answered : " From the time we left 
Ynihchow we have given undivided attention to our commission. Only the 
complications of the affair detained us. For this lack of speed we pray for 
leniency." 

" Is it well with your young mistress in the palace?" With a negative 
wave of the hand they replied: " Mi.ss Chao Lhuin entered the palace, but 
not the western palace. At first orders were given that .she should return 
home; her boat was already halfway back when suddenly there arrived 
an Imperial Decree saying that Miss Chao Chuin had secretly drawn the 
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pictures, and was thereby rebellious against and insulting to the Emperor ; that 
she was further guilty of faults demanding punishment. She was ordered 
back to the capital and dismissed to the Cold Palace, and at present the 
maiden is in the Cold Palace suffering." When the full import of this was 
comprehended it was as if ten thousand arrows were thrust into his heart. 

At the same time 
Ma<lam Wang, listen- 
ing behind the screen, 
liearing all this, broke 
down. ■' How bitter is 
life. my lx:autiful 
daughter! How can 
your inother endure 
that you should be 
subjected to such 
misery? Your mother's 
heart is broken." 

In the midst of 
his.suffering the Prefect 
did not forget his 
messengers. Turning 
Id them he .said 
graciousl)' : " You have 
endured great hard- 
ships. Vou may now 
retire and without find 
rest." And with that 
he rewarded them wilh 
two pieces of good 
silver. 

Retiring to their 
apartments Mrs. ^^^-^^ '^"^■'^" ^'Ck ■>' thk co.-d palack. 

Wang commented : - How could the Emperor know who drew the 
pictures? Unque.stionably that thief Man is at his tricks of villany 
again ; and his purpose is to injure you, my husband. I.,et us with 
all speed make ready for a trip to the capital; and though we die in 
the attempt we must make known the whole truth to the Emperor. 
With my tears will I move him to release our child from the Cold Palace. 
If that traitor has any violent schemes, we will stake with him life for life." 

"There is reason in that; so be it," answered the Prefect. 
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But, as when a premonition of coming events is given, what they sought 
to avoid had already arrived. For servants came rushing in exclaiming : 
" A holy decree has arrived and the Minister is already waiting at the yamen 
gates." 

With an exclamation of surprise the Prefect donned his court robes and 
hat and came forth. Alreadv he had ordered the main doors to be thrown 
open and the incense burner set out. 

He came out and escorted the false Imperial messenger to the reception 
hall. The supposed decree was produced, and standing before the incense 
burner he prepared to read. The Prefect came forward, turned towards the 
decree and there kneeled three times ; each time with nine kowtows he 
exclaimed : " May the Emperor live for ever! " 

He then heard : " The Prefect of Yuihchow, Wang Chong, has a daughter, 
Chao Chuin, who was chosen Empress of the western palace. But this Chao 
Chuin's disposition has not been properly trained. This is manifested in her 
rude conduct. She should be punished with the prescribed penalty but we, 
as an act of extra grace, dismissed her to the Cold Palace, in order that we 
may make known this woman's lack of worthiness. This is entirely owing 
to her parents' failure through life to instruct her with strictness. The 
prefect of Yuihchow is deprived of his rank, but is given his life. He, 
together with his family, is banished to Liaotung. The local officials of that 
place are commanded to preserve the strictest surveillance over him. An 
early date is to be set for his departure, which must be hastened." Quickly 
he arose from his prostrate position, and thanked the Imperial messenger 
for his favour, at the same time repeating the wish *' May my Emperor live 
for ever! " He received the decree and accompanied the messenger out. 

He explained the matter to his wife, and though weeping bitter, broken- 
hearted tears, he whs still true to the Emperor: '* The Im|)erial Decree must be 
obeyed. We cannot go up to the capital. Truly we have fallen on hard 
lines and there is no hope of reparation. Wh\' not die and be done with 
the whole miserable affair?" While in the nn'dst of their suffering, and as if 
their cup was not already full, again a servant rushed in making an 
announcement. 
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E IPisit to Ikal^an anb a XTvip 

into ^onoolia. 

By RKV. G. H. BONDKIELl). 




I. 

E left Peking on Wednesday, October 28th. My conveyance 
was a mule litter — a box about five feet long, two feet broad, 
and five feet high, supported on two stout poles, the ends of 
which were hitched on to the heavy kind of saddles with 
which the mules were provided. It is an odd-looking con- 
veyance, but it is in common use in North China. The litter is certainly 
more comfortable than the cart and is quite safe, and, if the traveller can stand 
the swaying motion without a feeling of sea-sickness, he can get along very 
well. I had travelled in many kinds of vehicles, in boats and in chairs, but 
never in a litter, and it was with a little wonder as to what my experiences 
would he that I got in through the small door and took my seat. The mules 
were brought into position at once, the litter lifted up and hitched on to the 
saddles, and there I was some five feet from the ground, and quite unable to 
jump out, even if I wanted to. Let me say here that I found the litter a 
very comfortable mode of travelling. My baggage was parti}' packed under 
the broad seat, and partly put as a cushion at my back. It took some time 
to get one's things in the right place, and to find out what spaces were 
best filled up, and what angles best avoided, but by the second day I felt 
quite at home, and was able to read a book when the road grew monotonous. 
Of course one is at the mercy of the mules. If they misbehave, or stumble, 
or go over at some awkward corner, you are in a bad case, but mules are 
wonderful beasts, and they go safely over the worst of roads with few 
mishaps. This is now the evening of the ninth day of my journeying and 
we have met with no trouble of anv kind. 

There were two pack-mules laden with some boxes for m)* fellow traveller, 
Mr. L., a third on w^hich he himself rode —squat on the top of his bedding, etc., 
with his long legs coming down on each side of the mule's neck ; and two don- 
keys on which our mule-drivers disported themselves, and carried their things. 
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Thus we filed out of the compound, up through the long, long street 
leading due north, and out of the north-west gate of Peking, it was a dull 
morning, and when we got out of the city, we found a strong cold wind 
right ill our teeth, and for the rest of the day it blew with steady force, 
raising clouds of dust, and smiting us in the face till we almost ached with 
the cold — ^at least I did. L. merely smiled and said: "This is nothing," 
his favourable expression for all kinds of disagreeable experiences. 

The mules carrying my litter were two fine brown beasts, and I learnl 
that they had actually helped to make history. When the Allied Forces 
took Peking in 1900, the Empres.s Dowager, Emperor, and Court party fled, 
as is well-known. The " Inn " or posting house in Peking which had 
furnished our mules furnished then in 1900 mules for the Imperial fugitives, 
and the Emperor was actually carried by the very mules that were now 
carrying me. So much the muleteer told us. I can't say that this fact 
made the slightest difference to us, but the inn-keeper was knighted, as 
we should say, for the services he rendered in that time of danger to the 
Emperor. Now, strange to say, though I had such good animals, the Utler 

was a very old one. 
patched and broken and 
about as shabby an affair 
as could be found on 
the road. Coming back 
I have a much Ijetter 
litter but poor mules. 
That is how the China- 
man manages. If \ ou 
complain of the poor 
litter he ]}uints to the 
good mules and vice 
vrrsit. If he put twu 
go<Kl things together, 
how could he use the 
A START KOR THb PLAIN;.. things that are wearing 

DUt? The Chinaman is too clever to go in for appearances merely. 
.A p])ea ranees are a marketable asset, and he always makes the most of them. 
The road defies description. It is a rambling, well-worn track through 
the fertile plain which lies north of Peking, here cut deep into the alluvial 
soil, and there running just on the level of the tilled-land or in the dry bed 
of stream or river. An inch deep in sand or dust, and cut up with ruts or 
strewn with big stones, it is yet one of the bi'g roads of the Empire. In 
spite of its condition there is much traffic on it. We met in the 
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firsi few miles large flocks of sheep which had heeii driven d<nvn 
from the Monguliaii plains. Some of the flocks must have consisted of 
three or four hundred sheep, large black-headed, long-lej^fjed animals with 
broad tails — so broad that they look ju«t like a bit of the sheep's back 
which has got out of place. Then there were smaller flocks of goats, herds 
of cattle, and ^strings of camels. These latter were laden with coal, wilh 
hides and wood, with salt and soda, and all kinds of things. There are usually 
seven camels in a "string." A scnall .stick is pushed through the nostrils of 
each camel and a cord is fastened to it ; the other end of the cord is tied on 
to the next camel's pack. At the head of the first camel and holding the 

leading rope walks the 
driver. Each driver 
usually has six or seven 
animals in a string be- 
hind him. Then there 
are four, five, six, and 
even seven string.s of 
camels in one company. 
The last camel of each 
string has a bell tied 
round its neck— a long, 
heavy, deep-toned bell 
which sounds almost 
K MONGOL TitNT. Hj^e a drum in the 

distance. These strings of camels move on with stately stride and never 
varying pace. Thej' cover from twenty-five to thirty-five miles daily, 
and carry about three hundredweight each. On they go, day after day. and 
no mile of the long road we travelled over was without them. But I shimld 
mention that the camel trains mostly go by night over certain portions of the 
road, for the road is not wide enough in places for all the traflic, and the 
camel with his bulging loads requires a kit of room. Very often as we 
started out at dawn we met the camels conn'ng into the city or town we 
were leaving. Large shapes looming u]5 in the semi-darkiie.ss, moving with 
stealthy, noiseless .steps to the r\'thmic boom of the sononnis bells. Then 
there were carts aiul litters, mules and donkeys by the hundreds---tlie pack 
mules and donkeys go in droves of five, eight, ten or more. They are not 
tied together and are seldom led. The driver rides one of the animals or 
walks on. foot behind them. With hundreds of mules and donkeys going 
each way at the same time it is wonderful to set how little confusion there 
is, and how easily the traffic moves on. The mules and donkeys all wear 
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muzzles to prevent their loitering to eat the bits of grass growing on the 
wayside. One interesting feature is the bells worn by all the animals. 
Our two mules, for example, had five bells between them. The front mule 
wore four tenor bells hanging on a kind of collar, while the hind mule had 
one shrill treble bell suspended from the collar and swinging with every 
movement. So with all the mules and donkeys and riding ponies. Some 
had strings of small bells like children's playthings, others one or two 
louder bells. Thus there is a never ending jangle -musical at times, but 
often tedious in its monotonv. Yet so accustomed does the ear become to 
the sounds that for quite long periods I was unconcious of the bells ringing 
close beside me. 

A few miles bevond Peking we met a man carrvini{ five or six voune 
eagles. Thev were all hooded and were perched on a hood susj^ended 
by straps from the man's shoulders. The eagles were larger than English 
herons and had been brought all the way down from Mongolia. It was a 
pretty picture and reminded me of illustrations I had seen of the old sport 
of hawking. The wealthy Chinese in Peking buy these eagles and keep 
them as pets. 

By two p.m. we had covered about twent\' miles and reached Shaho (Sand 
River), our first halting place. The inn where we rested and had our lunch 
consisted of cook-houses or kitchens on either side of the large gateway 
through which we drove into the yard, and a series of small rooms running 
round three sides of the enclosure. The \'ard was much smaller than the 
inn-yards I had seen in Manchuria and on the Peking-Tientsin road, but 
there were a series of yards opening one into the other. In this way, as I 
afterwards saw, accommodation is provided not only for litters and carts, but 
for the flocks of sheep and droves of cattle, and also for camels, pack-mules, 
etc. The room into which we were politely ushered was about nine feet by 
twelve feet, with a mud floor and a kang, that is a raised platform of mud with 
a bricked top, and flues for heating. On the bricks is placed a piece of straw 
matting. The kaNg is usually about six feet and a-half deep, and extends 
from wall to wall, so that it occupies rather more than half the room. On this 
kang guests eat their meals and sleep. A little table about eighteen inches high 
stands on the kuNg close to the front, and before it is the brick fireplace used for 
heating the flues. Hot water was brought to us in a tin basin, and most 
refreshing it is to follow the Chinese practice and wipe with a wet hot cloth, 
and to wash the sand and dirt off* your hands. Dirt is the word to use, 
for you cannot avoid it. With the hot water came the teapot, and a small 
spoonful of tea. A weak beverage is made, but it is both welcome and 
refreshing. Now we are ready for the meal. Our overcoats are off, our rugs 
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make a cushion on the kang^v\A the keen air and long walk — for we had been 
walking six or seven miles — had given us a real hunger. We had breakfasted at 
six a.m. now it was half-past two p.m. The cook solicits our orders. *' What 
have you got "> " " Fried cakes and baked cakes, and cakes with meat in them, 
stewed vermicelli and vegetables with bits of fat mutton, fried mutton and 
mutton cooked in various ways" — a long roll of delicacies is reeled off. An 
order is given and in a few minutes the " lunch " is served. Little saucers 
containing raw garlic, pickled cucumber, pickled turnip, a mixture of raw 
turnips raw carrots and green celery, with a cup of vinegar, are the 
** trimmings" or ** fixings" as some of my American friends would describe 
them ; whilst the feast itself consists of ca'kes about the size of a small 
cheese-plate, made of Chinese flour without yeast. These were fried in fat 
and served hot ; we added a small basin of mutton sliced and fried. The 
cakes look as though they had been made of oatmeal and their 
app)earance is not prepossessing, but they are much better than they 
look, and I made them my principal food during the whole ten days I 
was on the road and found them verv wholesome and satisfactorx*. We 
munched our cakes — three each, picked up the bits of mutton with our 
chopsticks, and sampled the raw carrots and pickled turnips. The garlic we 
left alone. It was not a bad meal. The bill, including hot water and a tip 
for the waiter, came to the large sum of forty cents. 

In a very short time we were on the road again. It was a. sunless after- 
noon and the road itself, mostly sand and shingle, was bad walking. Where 
we had no sand we had larger stones. The arable earth seems to have been 
swept off this part of the plain by the torrential rains of countless seasons, 
or to have been covered up by the deposit brought down from the hills by 
the feeders of the Sha River. The hours would have been quite tedious but 
for the interesting accounts of Mongolia and Mongol life with which my 
friend L. wiled away the afternoon. He knows the countr)' and people as 
few men cio- -knows them on the plains with their flocks and herds, in their 
sports and festivals, and in their homes. I listened eagerh' and encouraged 
him to talk, for he is the kind of man to whom it comes easier to ride a 
thousand miles than to write a thou.sand lines about his experiences. 

We did not reach our halting place (Nankou) till past eight o'clock, so 
that for nearly two hours we had been stumbling along in the dark. The 
inn was much larger than the one we had used earlier in the day. Our meal 
consisted chiefly of boiled eggs. These we ate with much relish, sitting on the 
A'aNjr holding the eggs in our hands, throwing the shells on the floor as we peeled 
them, and dipping them in salt which had been spread on a piece of paper. 
From our food box we turned out some butter and jam and thus we had a 
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royal feast. Two wax candles stuck <in tlie table with their own grease and 
a very smoky native lamp gave us light. We washed up otir things in the 
orthodox way, prepared soine food for the morning, packed our tins away, 
and then prepared for rest. Our travelling beds were simply native wadded 
quilts which with added pillow and blankets make a most .serviceable sleeping 
outfit. I dreaded visitors of an undesirable kind, and I was not disappointed. 
They came. I arose and slew, but I think we had equal honours! 

Wc were called next 
morning at half-past five 
o'clock. It did not lake 
long to roll up our bed?, and 
repack the litter. The mwm 
was lieautifully bright as we 
filed "lilt of the inn yard. It 
was cold but the wind had 
lessened, and we found it 
delightful to step out briskly- 
and watch the coming dawn. 
Lea\ ing Nankou we at once 
entered the Kuankou or 
Government Defile. On 
our left were high and 
abrupt hills along the base 
of which ran the road. On 
the rit;ht was a brawling 
stream with its bed filled 

MAKHLK .ARCH K\ CHUVUNC. ... . ij c- .1 

witn boulders, l-arther to 
the right were other hills,andas the light grew brighter we saw nmge after range 
of higher peaks and ridges running in all directions. We were now 
on the only road leading to Kalgan from Nankou — the road down 
which hordes of nomads from the vast plate;iu of \orthern Asia had burst 
time after time into (liina. From (he dawn of history until .some j8o years 
ago these invasions were to China a veritable scourge of God, until they 
cacnc to be classed with devastating floiuls and famines. 

The rocks at the beginning of the p.iss are mainly limestone, but on 
the higher levels they are gram'te. By seven o'clock we had reached Chu- 
yung — -"the foremost barrier under heaven" — a Government Customs, with 
g.Kes and remains of an old wall (mentioned by a Chinese writer ;n 400 K.C.j 
climbing the heights on either side. Biit these details are forgotlen when 
the celebrated marble archway which bridges the road is reached. This is a 
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structure of striking appearance and massive proportidns. It is still in compara- 
tively ■jooci repair thouj^li it was completed about 650 jears a^jo. The larf^ 
blocks of white marble with which it is faced are covered with car\-in^s and 
inscriptions, the latter in no les.s than six lanj^uages— Sanscrit, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Mongolian, Uigur and Tangut — the last a language of which only 
one other specimen is said to exist. 

The roiid went gradual I j' up, 
ke(--ping along the side of the stream, 
crossing it here and there and 
constantly winding in and out among 
great boulders and the lower spurs 
of the never-ending hills. About 
five miles from the marble arch we 
came to the gateway through the 
Great Wall right at the top of the 
pass. There is nothing imposing 
about this gate. Nor doe>i the wall 
itself— which we hail .seen creeping 
fi'om height to height in various 
directions a.s we a])proached this part 
of the road — im]tre.ss one by its 
appearance. The Great Wall, as is 
well known, was built 300 jears U.c. 
and runs along the mountain .summits 
north and north-west for 1,500 miles. 
MoNcoi, woMKN. Against the horsemen of the ATongo- 

lian plains it seems to have been a defence more or less u.seful, but it.s 
usefulness has long been a thing of the past. 

Of course 1 stopped our cavalcade, and took some plioto.s. The road 
was full of traffic — strings of camels, hundreds of mules and donkeys with 
their packs, many of them bearing ba.skets of golden |)ersimmons. The life 
and movement on the road was quite as interesting as the wall or the gateway. 
We halted at eleven o'clock in the morning at Cha-tao, a small walled 
town made up mainly of inns and rest houses. The place is celebrated for 
its fruits: grapes, melons, apricots, plums, etc. .All these had been gathered 
in much earlier in the season, but late in October the persimmons ripen, and 
of these we saw an enormous numt>er — great heaps by the roadside, or in 
courtyard.s, stacks of baskets all packed full and waiting to be taken to Peking 
and farther south. Beautifully sweet grapes could be purchased fi>r about a 
penny per pound. They were dear because the season wa.s over. 
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The next stage, between twelve and thirteen miles, was a bad piece of 
road — just the dr}- bed of a river with a track through the sand and stones. It 
was bitterly cold, for a strong wind had again come up, and clouds of sand and 
dust almost blotted out the sun. We were very glad to complete our day's 
journey at Huailai about half-past four in the evening. It was market day, 
and the straight little street was still thronged with buyers and sellers. Millet 
and cabbage wert the principal articles I saw exposed for sale. Our inn was 
full, but we were fortunate enough to get a room. The yard was a most in- 
teresting sight — carts and litters and riding ponies in large numbers, besides 
some hundred ponies fresh from the plains. To vary the evening meal we had 
a basin of vermicelli and vegetables. The Chinese make vermicelli by forcing 
stifif paste made of wheaten flour through a kind of strainer. Sometimes 
this is dried in the sun, but frequently it is dropped into boiling water and 
cooked immediately. This was the case with our mien as it is called. 
The strings are small and semi-transparent, and they are often a foot or two 
long. Any one who has tried to eat these small, slippery strings with an)' 
kind of knife, fork or spoon, will appreciate the difficulty of eating them 
with chopsticks. The Chinaman has a very capacious mouth, and he does 
not hesitate to suck in mien or any other food — the main thing with him is 
to get the food — and his methods of eating are very simple. Our hotel 
bill, including a good supply of grapes, was 400 easily sa}- fifty cents ! 
It was so cold that we were glad to have a fire in the room, but the 
sulphurous fumes were most trying, and almost knocked L. up. This is one 
of the annoyances and also one of the dangers of heated rooms in Chinese 
inns. There is no chimney, and both coal and charcoal are dangerous 
when used in open furnaces or braziers. We had finished our evening 
meal by six o'clock and there was time for a long chat before we spread 
our blankets and retired to rest. 

The next morning we were up at soon after four. The carts began to 
move out, and all the inn yard was stirred to an irritating activity at that 
absurdly early hour. One mule after another thought it appropriate to 
bray, the cocks thought it was morning, and the dogs barked incessantly. 
We lighted our little lamp — a primitive affair that was meant to burn 
vegetable oil, but now had to do the best it could with paraffin. What this 
lamp lacked in light it made up in smoke. We were ready quite as soon as 
our drivers and mules, and once more we started out in the bright moonlight with 
the stars overhead looking like tired, sleepy e\es, and with the wind blowing 
keen and strong in our faces. It took us quite half-an-hour of hard walking to 
get warm. The sun struggled slowly up, and I noticed that it was eight 
o'clock before there was any warmth in iiis rays or any brightness in his light. 
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The road ran through the Huailai valle)' and presented the familiar 
characteristics — gravel, stones and boulders in endless quantities. On 
our left were great mountain ranges, the highest peaks of which were white 
with snow. The most conspicuous objects along this part of the route are 
the watch towers or forts which are built at frequent intervals along the road 
and on most of the commanding positions on the foot hills. These towers 
are usually built of mud, but sometimes they are faced with stone or brick 
and enclosed by mud walls. They appear to belong to a period long gone 
by —probably they were put up after the Mongols were driven out of China in 
the 14th century. As the Chinese again pushed out into the newly- 
seized territory beyond the Great Wall, one can see the necessity of these 
watch towers or forts. It may be, however, that they were erected in 
more recent times to secure the safety of the trading caravans. We 
reached Shacheng at noon, and halted for the night at Chimingyi 
fcock-crow post or station.) This latter place nestles under the shelter of a 
s^reat coal mountain. The inns are all outside the walls of the town and are 
in a most sheltered position. We had an unusually dirty room, but we got 
along very well, passed a capital night, and were ready for the road again 
next morning before five o'clock. This was our coldest morning. There was 
ice everywhere, and the damp sand was frozen as hard as iron. Soon after it 
was light we entered the Yung river gorge — the worst bit of road all the 
way between Peking and Kalgan. The road follows the course of the river, 
and is hewn out of the rocky hillside. At some places it runs along a narrow^ 
terrace, twenty, thirty, or even fifty feet above the river. At others, it dips down 
to the water level. For nearly its whole length the pass has been cut out of 
the hard rock. And the bed is most irregular. Here the track is worn 
deep in the rocks, there it squeezes itself between or jumps over boulders, 
and again it goes on a nicely-levelled terrace. At certain points there are 
"up" and "down" tracks where carts and litters may pass each other. If 
they happen to meet at some of the narrower parts there is a great block. 
One cart is jammed in behind another, and long strings of them stretch out 
in each direction. The front carts can neither turn nor pass each other, and 
the carters will not go back. For hours the carters of the opposing teams 
use bad language at each other and the excitement grows high. Finally some 
compromise is made, and by lifting the axles with levers, or by each line 
pulling back a little, a possible way is made, and the traffic slowly moves on 
once more. Before entering these narrow cuttings, the carters usually 
shout, or, as in the case of m\' litter driver, run on ahead. We were nearly- 
caught once, but a litter can squeeze through where a cart caimot — providing 
the road is straight. 
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The hill muiid whose rugj^ed base we made our tortuous way is said to 
be rich in coal. The Chinese dig holes in its sides and get out lai^e supplies 
of bright, hard aiitiiracile, and wiih this the well-nigh innumerable donkeys 
which we passed on the road were laden. After getting out of the Pass onr 
road turned away from the river and 
went across a fertile plain where the 
road was cut down fifteen or twenty 
feet in the loess. Here we saw the 
first caves, or dwellings cut in the 
sides of the road, and very com- 
fortable places they look. Farther 
west a lai^e population live in caves 
or houses cut out from the loess 
on the roadsides. Windows and 
doors are put in, and so firm is this 

wonderful soil that a whole series * camkl cakt. 

of rooms may be sc<joi>ed out. Naturally the roads them.selves are very 
dusty, and the feet of multitudes of moving animals keep the dust in 
perpetual motion. We walked across the plain and by half-past twelve had 
completed our stage for the daj', for we had decided to rest over Sunday at 
Shunhuafu, a city of fifteen to twenty thousand inhabitants. 

The next day, after a long 
and tedious delay, the mules and 
litter turned up about seven o'clock. 
The driver had taken them to an inn 
outside the city, and he could not 
get in before the gates were open, 
and then had to cross over to our 
compound. At last we were olif, 
and soon we had passed the incoming 
caravans of camels and were once 
more moving forward in the endless 
procession of mules and donkeys and 
horses plodding on with their heads 



KO.\DWAV IN THK. VANG RivKR GORGE. to the north. There are no features 
in this part of the road that call for sjiecial description. Looking back we could 
see something of the extent of the walls of Shunhuafu. They are faced with 
brick and are to said to be eight or nine miles in circuit. No less than seven gates 
give access the city. One of the mule trains we met reminded me of the" Forty 
Thieves" story in the "Arabian Nights." It will be remember that the 
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thieves were secreted in large earthenware jars and were thus taken into the 
merchant's compound. I had often wondered what those jars could have 
been like. Here were the v'ery things on this far-off Chinese road. Two of 
them formed a mule's burden. They were cleverly slung in a kind of rope 
net, one on either side of the animal. The top reached higher than the pack 
saddle, and the bottom of the jar was about one foot from the ground. 
The mouth was quite large enough to allow a man of ordinary size to 
squeeze himself into it, and then the jar widened out enough to take his 
shoulders whilst the lower part tapered off. They must have been over five 
feet deep, and when I saw the mules and their burdens coming along 
in a straggling line, I exclaimed, almost involuntarily, " Why, those are 
Ali Baba's jars." 

Instead of old ruined fighting or watch towers, this part of the road was 
protected every mile and a half b\' guard houses, each of which was supposed 
to be occupied by a small company of soldiers; but of the soldiers very few 
were to be seen. They were probably working or loafing at the nearest 
village. But to make up for tiie absence of the guards the walls of the 
guard houses were decorated with rough pictures of swords and guns, 
horses' and tigers' heads, and such like signs of authority. That is 
thoroughly characteristic of the Chinese. The symbols are made to take 
the place of the things they symbolize. The character for " bravery " is 
put on the soldier's tunic, but the man has no courage. The word 
"happiness" or "virtue" is written like a picture on the wall of a 
house: it is an opium den or some similar place. The lictors' rods and the 
magistrate's umbrella are painted on either side of a door, but there is no 
official within and no thought of administrating justice. 
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Impromptu Lines on a Spring Day. 

When clouds are light and breezes soft at noonday hours, 
I wade through streams among the willows and wild 
flowers ; 

Some worldlings who know not my heart's deep inward joy 
May say I steal these hours to play the truant boy. 



A Day in Spring. 

One lovely day I strolled along the banks of Sze,* 

The endless sights so brightly fair were new to me ; 

Hold not too light the beauty which the east-winds bring, 
To paint with dyes of fulgent hue the face of Spring. 



Evening in Spring. 

One eve of Spring exceeds the price of finest gold ; 

Then sheds the moon pure light, and flow'rs their 
sweets imfold ; 
'I'hen come from banquet-halls the strains of music soft ; 

Then maidens rock at nig"ht their garden-swings aloft. 



Early Spring Beyond the East Gate. 
The tints of earliest Spring will catch the poet's eye 

When tender vegetation blush with faintest dye : 
Were we to wait till shrubs with gorgeous splendour glow% 

Then evervone afield would note the floral show. 



I — IB ?!K ^^^ River, a stream in the north-eastern part of Shantung. 
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^ C» 93F ^Hl '^ A NiQHT IN Spring. 

-?£ 1w ^^ ^ 'K The incense in the urn is burnt ; the clock drips slow ;' 
'^ y\ JS^ i® In fitful gusts the chilly midnight wind doth blow, 

-p Jl Wt [Sp. i^ From gentle sleep bright flowVs of Spring my eyes would wean 

jrta 4plil ^^ |S^ ^r '^ watch their shadows dance upon the moon-lit screen. 



rtfe ^ ^ i^ ^ An Early Shower in Spring. 

J^ ..^ ^. yk ^g From terraced roof the sweet and grateful show'rs are seen 

ttD 4E ^r ^ •h ^ ^^ "'^^^ ^^^ grass tinge the fields with varying green, 

A| ^k -JlJ. yii ag These happy signs of Spring predict a fruitful year, 

While mist-wrapped willows make the royal city fair. 







m=^ 





New Year'8 Day. 



-HO an St XjV Amid the din of crackers did the old year go, 

5iu l_ J f9k fJ J\j '['j^g Spring now makes the sparkling wine- more gaily 

flow ; 
Uii wtt. ^ ^o\\ into every home a brighter sunshine pours, 

q: J^ M ^- "^ While peach-wood charms, renewed, are guarding 

4f ^ :£. /© SR people's doors. 






"^ 'W lUJ w'v A Court Feast on the Fifteenth Day 

^ E£ A >^ ± . ""^ ^"^ ''"'®^. '^°°'* 

irr ^& rt^ |j^ -jy- The moon's pale light and straggling stars o'er Chit n Chang"' 

i& ^S ^f&l ^^ ^!i Elysian breezes wreathe the smoke of incense fine. 



4| 5^)® 





While gaudy courtiers* stand around the Monarch proud 
S B& ^^ ^^ W'ho seems a god enthroned above a purple cloud. 



1—^3^^ The last drops of water in the Clepsydra, or Ancient Chinese Water Clock. 
2 — ^ 1^ The name of a famous wine of the SunjT dynasty, a. i>. 960-1278. 
3 — ]^ "tfi Name of one of the Palaces of the Sung dynasty Kmperors in Kaifeng, Ilnnan. 
4 — jH I^ ^ a Throne-hall in the above noted Chien Chang Palace. 
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Impromptu Lines on the Beqinninq of Spring. 

'I'he sun returns and snow with winter takes its leave ; 

The l)U(i(ling flow'rs the coming of the Spring percei\e. 
The world around with joys of busy life o'erfiows: 

'I'he east-wind kisses to the sparkling water throws. 






Lines Written on a Painting. 
Wide stood the gates and doors throughout the palace 
courts 
When came the tipsy monarch from his games and 
sports. 
. . . Clitu LiNi^^ is now retired, Han //sin to death has gone, 

JpL Vf- ^S /^ No more to liim shall strong reproofs at Court be known. 

5. 3^ fill -^ A Palace Song. 

'G^ /v fe S Imposing is the palace witii its halls most grand : 

^^^ S ppj High on theCienii'spalm-th'ambrosialbowi doth stand: 

J^^ -^ Jl^ ^^ And when our King goes to tlie Court on New Year's Morn 

^ jiB 3S ^ ^^^ gorgeous (^hariot by six chargers fine is drawn. 






«: ^^^ 



TC^ 



•^ ml M ^ S The Palace Examination-a Palace Song. 

jjg ^ Tj-H gft In gorgeous robes the throned Monarch sat, 

jvi 1^ rb ^|-» "^ J-ik^ ^"" ^^ moon his countenance did sln'ne : 

H- ifi "feff ^ -^ '^'•'^ waving standards in my ink-slab flat 

>2 jS ^ ^ — ' Were imaged with their broidered dragons fine. 

W ^ '91^ ^ Our theme was Ancient Rites and Mu.sic old, 

in ^j ™ W'hidi took a lengthy es.say to unfold. 

^ "P at Then singled out at (\)urt 1 answer made, 

^ ^ iife ]^ Ere yet the slanting rays could westward fade. 



i—% fjfr, or 5ft ^ fjfr and ^f ^ were al one time the Senior and Junior Prime Ministers of ihe 
licenlious and drunken l^mperor ^'uan Tsung, beUer known as T'ang Ming Huang ff ^ ^, of the 
T'ang dynasty (reigned A. n. 713-742), called hereby the nickname of H BR or *' Number 3''- -a derisive 
term for an lunperor. The two Ministers Chang Chiu-ling and Han Hsiu were noted for iheir 
straightforwardness and honesty and they made themselves obnoxious to that Monarch because of their 
incessant assumption of the character of mentor when in the midst of his wild orgies with his 
favourite concubine the famous \'ang Kuei-fei. 

2— jUi \ ^ Genii's palm. The T'ang Kmperors had a Hall called Chaoyuanko $9 7C IS t*» 
which on the first day of the New Year the reigning Emperf)r would repair to worship God (Slmngli). 
In this building were two tall pillars several tens of feet in height on lop of which was the gilded 
image of one of the Genii holding a jade stone bowl aloft to receive the dews of heaven ~^^ 
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Lines on the Old Huats'inq Palace. 
Through many a province I have come by journeys long 

To ^<iit fluats^ing^ where moon-lit breezes moan forlorn ; 
O'er Chaoyuan Hall now sweeps the west-wind strong, 

While onward towards Ch^'an^van^ the pattering 
storm is borne. 



Lines to the Queen-a Palace Sonq. 

Like curling clouds her dress, like flowVs her face, 
Like dancing wind and s})ark]ing dew her li^ace ; 

It" such we never see 'mong fairy-lands : 

We'll meet in moon-lii halls 'mid spirit bands. 



Lines Written on a Palace Wall. 
Though like the rose I dream, 1 feel the Spring's cold night ; 

Lm like a swallow in her bower, shut all around. 
I trim the candle ; tlimly burns its flick'ring light : 

Bv iournevs timed, T think mv lord must be in sight. 
















A Tetrastich. 

Two orioles bright sing on a sprig of willow green, 

A flock of herons while wing o'er the deej) blue sky : 

T'wards west the snow-capped peaks are through my 
window seen. 
And junks from far-off Tungwoo" near my door now lie. 



I— WS fS was ihe name of a palace of ihc principalily of M C'h'en (Nanking) subjugated by the 
T'ang Kmperors. Chaoyuan Hall (see foot-note 2 on p. l6S) was a pari of ihe Iluats'ing Talace. 
^ A was the name of a Throne-hall in ihe same l*alace buill by ihe last prince of Ch'en in imitation 
of a iiall of the Man Kniperor^. 

2 -% % The Kingdom of \Vu consisted of tlie greater portion of the present provinces of Kiangsu 

and Anhui. 
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Sgu ^ ||f »;& LINES TO THE BEQONIA. 

rK ^ twi i5 ^^^^ Zephyr softly blows but faint is Heaven's torch, 




Lines to the Begonia. 



(S S M^ iSI ^ -^"^^ through the perfumed mist it sets aroun<l the 

'^ '<^ '/i j^ porch ; 

.,,% t(ji yJ £cL Let she, Fair Bloom, be sound asleep at depth of night, 

isrv H5fr- it^ ^ii t i e» » 

^J- BS W :^|n" Her radiant form Til cheer with lofty candle light. 



n^ ^S i^ m Decoration Day. 

^' "^ ^^^ '^^"^ ^^^^ thick and fast on Decoration Day, 

hSSi VH TT H^ ™ The travellers felt deeply sad along the way ; 

TB ^^ yv P|J They asked where wine-shops could be found to drink 

^ 1^ ^ ^ and rest, 

;fc[ vLms. Sm wt I'he little cowherd's hand did Almondville'- suggest. 



1^ U^ ^ ^ the Same. 

W I^R ^ ]^ ^"^^^^ Decoration Day I see no wine or fiow'rs, 

^ 1^ Wi ^ ^ ^^ cloistral loneliness I pass the festal hours, 

^ ^^ VS With new-made fire got from a neighb'ring friend, 

K ^ ^tel l& ^'^^ ^""^ "^y lam[) which may more light my window 









S S Si ^ - r ^"^ Farmers' Feast Day in Spring. 

^^ Tw WJ rw} flO- Along the Ngo Hu** wave the crops of swelling grain, 

\K 9v? Ai§ U-l tJ The fatten hogs and fowls now try to roam in vain. 

ixf 3*1 lis V When oaks their length'ning shadows cast, feasting ends, 

S¥ ^^ 3cT OtJ And flushed with wine each merry farmer homeward 

51 A It ^^ |P£ wends. 



m m%.Mm 



I — T^ QQ Literally, *' Festival of the Dead'' which occurs usually on the 3r(l day of the 3rd moon 
(April). 

2 — ^ ^ i^ Literally " Hamlet of Apricot Blossoms." 

3~Jt S! ^et^se I^ke, is in Tsienshanhsien ^ |1| |S|, Kuan«;sing JK ^ Prefecture, famous for 
its vast crops of rice and the total lack of wheat. 
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'j®^:^^ li "^"^ COLD-FOOD Festival. 

:gt- »)|£ 1^ ^^ /^ Within the royal city blooms of spring do fly, 
A ^^ f^ OnCokl-t\)od* Day the zephyrs through the willows sigh. 

TT V* ;4fai 'jfZ At dusk the royal couit would waxen candles send 

>6& ib^ ^H)D ^K. ^ ^^ nobles' home where light and incense softly blend. 



^ m '^ "T Spring Time in Southern China. 

^ ™ i^ M. /I- Through miles of green and purple orioles sing away, 

^1 Py UJ "^ ^^ In towns In' hills or streams the wine-flags- flutter gay. 

^S ^ J^ ^ Unnumber'd temples which the Southern States once raised 

^ /\ ^ 1^ And lofty towers can through the rain and mist be 



>^^ ^ P ^ To Vice-President Kao. 

fSJ :^ J3J _L Jl Like Heaven's peach that waxes green with early dew, 

^^ 5E tI >Er ^ Or almond red nursed by the sun and clouds, are you. 

JSH 'fib ^ i9^ 1^ Ki't t, hibiscus, in a stream, for Autumn wait, 

^ -j^^ iw n^ KP ^^^ grudge the Spring's east-wind which makes me 

yfC YL ^^ ^^ bloom so late. 







A Tetrastich. 

Mv boat 1 moored beneath the ancient forest-shade, 
With staff" in hand I crossed a bridge and eastward 

* 

strayed ; 
I felt the shower that cheers the blooming apricot, 

But willow-rocking squalls my sallow checks chilled not. 



I — 5|£ ^ The Cold Food Festival occurred lliere days l>cfore the Isinyniinj; or Festival (»f the Dead. 
On that dav no fire was allowed to l)e litrhted durinij the Han dvnastv. Hut at sunset new fire was 
produced in each household by means of fiint and steel and food was then allowed to be cooked. In the 
Palace at that period, waxen candles were lighted at sunst-t from newly-made fire and sent to the 
houses of prominent members of the Imperial House by command of the Emperor. This Cold F'ood 
Festival is still observe*! in the I'alace at I*ekiniij which has ft)llowed the Han dynasty custom, but 
unlike the Hans it is not made compulsory nowadays. Hence it is only the most devout amongst 
the common people who observe this festival. 

2 — tB 5|{ Wine-flags. These were displayed in ancient times wherever wines were sold, as a 
guide to thirsty travellers. 
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Vainly Trying to Enter a Garden. 

For fear that i)()inte(l clo-^s would mar their velvet green. 
Though knocks and knocks I give, they never let nie in 

But charms of Spring within a garden none could kee[), — - 
A spray of crimson ahiiond o'er the wall would peep. 



The Traveller's Song. 
How sweet the s[)arkling musk-root wine in Lanling^ made 

Like li(juid amber how it foams in howls of jade I 
it tempts the host to urge his guests to drink their fill. 

That thev no more mav feel their home-sick ill. 



Lines Written on a Screen. 

The iwitt'ring swallows chat along the beams. 

Without a cause they rouse me from my dreams. 

The simple joys I feel none knows but me. 

With staff and wine I roam the hills of (!hih. 












j^ 



A Disappointing Scene. 
The fading blooms along the banks do pain my boul 
As staff in hand I o'er the scented eyot stroll : 
Before the breeze the silly willow-catkins toss, 

WHiile heedless peach-flow'rs glide away on rippling 
floss. 



I — 



A place in the present prefecture of Venchou in Shantung province. 
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The Peach Blossoms of Ch'inq Ch'uan Monastery. 

Like those who sought llie Vale of Blooming Peach* to shun 
the C^hins- 
I, tot), shall by the pjach-flow'rs red know when the 
year begins. 
But I shall not, like them, let petals glide adown the brook, 
Lest fishers trace their way and come to spy this 
sacred nook. 



The Peach Blossoms of Hsuantu Temple. 
Along the purple path the noisy crowds now sway, 

•' Returning from the scene of vernal blooms," they say. 
I'he thousand peach-trees which the Hsuantu temple"' 



grace 



Have all been planted after 1 had left the place. 



Second Visit to the Hsuantu Temple. 
The temple-courts have turned to fields half choked with 
weed ; 
Where once the peach-flow'rs smiled, wild blossoms 
now succeed. 
Ah, whence I lie envious priests who reared those peach- 
trees tall ? 
I who was here before have come again to call. 

Near the West-Ford at Shuchou. ^ 

I mourn the humble reeds that grow along the streaui , 

Above the shady bowers how loud the orioles scream ! 

More swiftly flow the freshets with the tide of spring 

But since unmann'd my ferry boat must idly swing. 



I — jK iK The \'ale of Hloominj^ Peach is situated in Wiihiv^hsieii, in liie present prefecture of 
Cli'anj;le, province of Hunan. 

2-31 j^ Shun the Chins 'I'liis lefers l«> llie time wlien the notorious Chin Shih Iluani^ii, 
B.C. 228, the first monarch to combine all the hitherto separate Stales of Cliina into one Kmpire, tried 
to burn up all the books and records and slay all the literati, with the object of making himself out to 
posterity as the author and creator of the ('hinese Kmpire, obliterating all previous records. A 
number of learned men escaped by hidini; in solitiry places and h)nely spots. 

3 — i. fl5 M This was a Taoist temple in the ancient capital of the Tang dynasty, Ch'angan ^ 3f> 
now called Ilsian, the capital of Sliansi province. 

4 — 3^ W A sub-prefecture in Anhui. 
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jjU^ IJfe BS "&' "iV Shadows of the Flowers. 

fl0 -Ar- n^ ^ Q.^ "^^* shadows up the terrace crept in thick arrav, 
H KB- ^^' "^ ^^*'^' ^^'^^ '" ^''^"'' sweep them all away : 

\^ ^ -^ "^ '^^ setting sun had just dispersed the galh'ring train 

^ hK -5^ .^ When lo I the shining moon would set them up again. 

.wi» ^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

w 9K "S* ™ 





^ ^ 4[j ^"^ Northern Hills. * 

^^ Wl SS UJ Hu When northern-hills have dress'd with green their shelving 

^ -?£ ^ /^ When by tlie chasm and pondlet gleam the summer's 

"^ ^ift i^ There, long I oft would sit lo count each fallen bloom. 






7\ S ^ BxIf K ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ fragrant herbs and linger far from home. 




^ M ii Jfe9 On the Lake.- 

^^ H^ ^P ftt Jt ' '^^' orioles on the purple trees in noisy warblings vie, 
si 5fW yfifl ^ Across the sedgy lake the snowy herons fly ; 

^ A Q SI ^'his l)right and breezy day has filled our hearts with joys. 

— AJl 0- ^ »^ Our boats return at eve with music s gladden voice. 






A Quiet Scene. 

The willow-catkined path a fleecy rug doth seem, 

And thick as coins the lily pads do dot the stream. 

The tender bamboo sprouts, unnoticed, u[)ward peep, 

Young teal on sandy shoals beside their mother sleep. 



'~ A UJ These liills are t)ulsi(le ihe Kilin ^ale of the city of Nanking. 

2 — flu Jl refers to the H.sihu Q ^ or West Lake, Ilanj^chovv, the present capital uf Chekiang 
province. This city was once the ca[)ital of the later princes of the Sung dynasty, A.n. 1127, who had 
l)een driven south of the Yangtze River by the conquering Mongols of the Yuan dynasty. 
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A Clear Day in Spring 
Before the vernal showers the clustering buds were seen, 



is ^& ^ ^J\ H£ ^"^ '"^^^^^ showers had passed, the leaves the flow rs 

'ffi ]j^ iBt B, ^^^^ screen, 

A^ **Ji4 ^^ !fP ^^^ ^^^■'* ^"^ butterflies o'er neighb'ring walls now haste ; 

^SSt {P* IB? fS ^^'^ there the ling'ring charms of Spring by them be 



m M^VL 



traced ? 








Late in Spring. 
Beyond my gate who asks how flow'rs are lowly laid, 

When leafy branches everywhere yield pleasant shade? 

The orioles' notes no more through woods sound sweet 

and clear. 



-4P 
"flf 2j^ ^ ttt 5£ The husky frogs alone within the sedgy pools I hear. 





i ^^mvL 



* ^ ^ ^ ^ ^"^ ''^^*-^'' ^'■''''''®' 

J^ ^ SL ^4 ?E ^^^ flow'rs with amourous twigs* entwined are just in bloom, 
^St '^ S ]^ ^"'' ^^'^"^^" winds are hurrying them to fateful doom. 

?^ 1^ ill -^ ^ would the god of Spring with love might ever reign, 

^ :^ ^ ^JB it l'^ '^'^ "^^ petals dot the grass our sights to pain. 




^ ^ jT ^ :>^ 'Yhen roses come the blooming days of Spring to close, 
p4 'Wjr _L. 1'^ ^ A„H fpnrlriU n'pr the mossv walls the bramble thr< 





A Stroll in the Garden Late in Spring. 

When plum-flow'rs cast their powder'd toilets far aside, 
Begonias red appear with newly-painted pride. 









And tendrils o'er the mossy walls the bramble throws. 



I — jjl 3S tt Twin trees springing from one root. 
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The W1NQ-WEAVER8 OR Orioles. 

How gaily hack and forth the willows do they play. 

And click and cluck like noisy shuttles all the day ! 

Their broider'd-blooms of March make L<o '"'i' ' charming 
bright, 
What labour must it cost to weave this lovely sight '. 
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A Day Late in Spring. 

From roofs the clav-birds on mv desk their shadows cast, 
And catkins fall into mv inkstand thick and fast, 

While 1, in leisure, by the window read the }'/,- 

And never knew when Spring had taken leave of me. 



Climbing the Hills. 
With wine and sleep I daily spend each livelong day. 

Or climb the hills ere Spring had quickly pass'd away. 
Or in a bamboo-grove with chat some monk allure. 

And joys of life's half-day of leisure thus secure. 



—6' 
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The Cocoon-Woman'8 Song. 

The night-jars' cry I hear, the dawn is drawing nigh, 
ril rise and to my silkworms ample leaves supply, 

Behind the house and willow-trees the moon has set. 

But from their dance fair maids have not return'd e'en 
vet. 



l_^^igj One of the iwo capitals of the Sunjr dynasty, of which Kaifent; was the other. 
Loyang is the present prefectiiral city of Honan prefecture in the North-western part of Ilonan 

province. 

2— JB A The Viking, one of the oldest chissics of China, compiled during the ancient Chow 

dynasty, B.C. 1 122 —B.C. 255. Hence the designation "Chow Yi." 
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Late in the Spring. 

All vcnelation knows the fleeting hours of Spring, 

So blooms of every shade in beauteous sweetness vie ; 

Hut uticoneerned are willow-calkins, tlioughtless things, 

Which flutter ill rough the air and like snow-flakes do 
flv. 



% 












Grieving Over the Passing of Spring. 
1 fully thought this S|)ring my pleasures would he deep, 

Hut still the same the east-winds o'er me vainly leap ; 
From year 10 year no blooms have cheer'd my yearning eyes, 

If not bv sorrow bow'd then sickness mortifies. 



i 

^ 
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Farewell to Spring. 
The flowVs of March are gone, and other flow'rs now l)Ioom, 
Heneath our eaves the swallows come to build their 
home : 
The night-joys ' mournful cries are heard at depth of night. 
In vain recalling sadly Spring's untimely flight. 



R 
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The Last Eve of Spring. 
The closing eve of Spring at last departs, 

With pain its parting beauties fill our hearts : 
Then sleepless through the night we both shall sing. 

Ere rings the bell at dawn, we still have Spring. 
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Cbinese Xives. 

Bn appeal ant) a Iproteet. 

By George T. Murray. 



'* There is one universe made up of all things, and one Ciod who 
pervades all things, and one substance, and one law. 

" C'onstanlly regard the universe as one living being, having one 
substance and one soul. 

" Men co-operate after different fashions : and even those co-operate 
aViundantly who find fault with what happens, and those who try to oppose 
it and to hinder it ; for the universe has need even of such men as these. 

'• Everything harmonizes with me which is harmonious to thee, O 
universe. Nothing for me is too early nor too late, which is in due time for 
thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons bring, O nature : from 
thee are all things, in thee are all things, to thee all things return." 

Marcus Aurki lus. 

ROM Kyoto to Canton — a giant'.s stride indeed ! Yet my soul, 
cloyed with the beauties of Nippon's old capital, did not feel the 
change as I expected it would. The charms of the Orient 
remained with me, and the shadows of the Past blended harmo- 
niously with my new surroundings — here, under the tropical sun, 
amidst heavy-scented blo.ssoms and feathery orchids, where lies "the City of 
Rams"— Canton, the most fascinating of all places in China. The birthplace 
of her best sons, her greatest statesmen, her wealthiest merchants and her 
frugalest people. 

What is done by the Cantonese is w-ell done: their conscience masters 
their brains; they do and dare here: great things, small things, and things 
sublime. Theirs is the master-mind to achieve, to bring forth, to create and 
to subdue. Here I met with the man who does! Docile they are not; in 
their daily lives they brook no contempt. But in humble reverence they 
bow to the yearning spirits of their ancestors. Categorically as they 
abhor tyrants, .so in their children they recognize their masters. 

To become acquainted with the.se people one must become one of them 
cind closely observe their ways when they are insensible of your presence ; 
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mingle in their pleasures and sorrows, and abstain from all attempts of 
superiority. Then only will they cease acting a part. They are shy of 
foreigners, and who can wonder at it.^ There are no people on earth posses- 
sed of nobler hearts : their cruelty is self-defence. There is an acute law of 
mutual forbearance underlying all their actions, most difficult to fathom, 
which controls them like a patriarchal unit and makes them docile to the 
straining-point ; then, and only then, do they become desperate and rush 
headlong to extremes. The lowest are born partricians ; from their infancy 
they are small men and women. 

There is but a skin-deep difference between things Japanese and things 
Chinese : the Kobo Daishi of Nippon is the Kung Fu-txe of the Middle 
Kingdom, whence came across the stormy seas literature, art, and religion. 
As a friend of these people I am not very much in favour of missionary 
enterprise in China; I would fain see these zealots amongst their own 
heathens, in the slums of their own cities, or carrying food to the thousands 
of wretches who emerge in the cold morning without the means of a 
breakfast for themselves and their children. The Christian faith is my 
faith, and sincerely do I believe and profess that it is the only and perfect 
doctrine, but there are as many unbelievers in the ** homelands " as there are 
here ; let these be converted Jirst. 

The teachings of the venerable Buddha have carried two-thirds of the 
earth's populace safely and contentedly to the grave, after life's short 
dream. Mvriads of hells would be too small to hold their souls, if the 
lore of our Exeter Hall brethren were taken verbatim. But these 
untold generations have lived their lives and gone hence — to a kind and 
forbearing God. Theirs was not the fear of damnation : they were (and are) 
ready to meet the spirits of their forefathers --an\'where, and they die in that 
belief. 

In commercial transactions the Cantonese stand at the very top : their 
word is their bond, and they require not the pound of flesh. What tricks 
they perform t.iey have learnt from their foreign confreres, whose commercial 
morality stands in trusts and shoddy goods on questionable invoices. These 
remarks do not include all, surely. There are merchants — British and 
unclassed — who would scorn a shady transaction ; whose integrity is beyond 
suspicion and defies temptation ; who deal honestly, or deal not at all : who 
are the bulwark of the present civilization. But there are others ! 

Poor people, between the devil and the deep mandarin. Poor people, 
often plague-stricken, helpless, in distress, but patient, oh! how patient in it 
all. Youngsters 1 meet look at me with searching eyes, as if doubting 
the tales told them by their elders, of the cruelty, the hardness, the 
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pride, the overbearing^ haughtiness of the foreigners. Have you, sir, 
from the outer world, ever had a Chinese friend ? One attached to 
you by sentiments of affection and respect? If so then you know what 
friendship signifies; tlie sacred bond between two souls met in liarmony. 
Your friend— Japanese or Chinese— will admire your good points, will bear 
with your conceit, will lean on you in your prosperity, and will bring succour 
when adversitv knocks at vour door. For \'ou he will court disgrace and 
starve in rags. Your parents, children and relatives are sacred to him; 
slander he abhors ; and he will stand forth valiantly for their reputation. He 
possesses both moral and physical courage. All that he has is at your dis- 
posal : you are, in fact, his elder brother. And in all these he follows the 
doctrines of the wise Teacher, who said: ''Ail within the four seas are 
brethren." 

With one trustv servant would I travel across China from end to end, 
without the slightest fear of being molested or badly treated. I would form 
my mode of travelling, my conduct towards men and women, my temper, 
according to national customs, so that I would leave behind me esteem and 
admiration as I progressed. I would follow the example of better men, who 
travelled the same course in ease, comfort and decencx', when mv own 
progenitors were naked savages, living in caverns, and sacrificing human 
victims to their bloodthirsty idols. I would not cry for the moon, but I 
would revel in good-fellowship. And at the end of my journey I would cry: 
*' Excelsior !" 

Here in the Orient all arc not good. There are scoundrels, knaves, 
misers, pirates and pickpockets; false women, cruel women and depraved 
women. But the average of these do not reach the high foreign standard 
figure, and they are severely punished when caught; the everlasting govern- 
ment machine crushing them mercilessly. 

But if there were no bad, but only good men and true women, on this 
terrestrial globe, what would become of the whole system on which our 
human society is based } No more statesmen, highly-trained judges and 
lawyers and politicians ; no army and navy ; no detectives ; no boards of 
punishment; no jails and jailers and — not a single policeman! That would 
indeed be a nice state of affairs : all these honest folk — the preventive 
service — would have to work with their hands and in the sweat of their brows. 
Think of that ! 

What is society in our big cities ? Refined ? Yes. Fascinating, 
charming? Yes. Possessed of wit and humour ? Yes. Artistic? Some. 
Moral ? No. Religious ? Apparently. Depraved ? Certainly. Their 
codes of honour hold good — amongst themselves : outsiders get what they 
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can get. Their fashionable churches are tended by men of high culture, 
pretty wit, and perfect manners. But do these reverend men sincerely 
believe in what they preach ? Some do. Do they put their faith in God 
alone 7 Indeed plutocracy and heredity allow no room, and grant no space, 
in these tabernacles, for poor men and women. The pews there are rented 
to the highest bidder, who in tranquil pomposity enjoys the beautiful strains 
from the organ and the choral harmony of the choir. Thence to luncheon 
with a sharpened appetite and clear conscience — for a week. 

Now the churches are closed and the doors locked. Solemn is their 
aspect from the outside ; grave, majestic piles, where silence reigns and the 
slanting rays of the sun are reflected on the spikes of the crucifixion through 
the stained glass. Only the manse is open. There the genial rector 
dispenses open hospitality to his equals ; to the poor he gives blankets and 
wine— of a certain quality. 

Maxima illecebra est peccandi ivipunitatis spes. 

And now we will go across to the other hemisphere. 

At the break of day the heavy beams are removed from the doors of 
the temples, and the bells and gongs throw their sonorous echoes over 
mountain and dale, inviting the people. Incense is burning, and white-robed 
priests are chanting Nafi wu Offiitofu before the pensive images. And, 
kneeling in silent devotion, are the men and women from the villages around. 
The light is subdued, and from behind the mystic curtain glimmers a spark 
from the ever-burning fire. The abbot, a majestic figure clad in shining robes, 
kneels in worship before Kwanyin the merciful, the goddess of heaven. 

Here do the pilgrims find perfect peace ; the sorrow-laden, repose. 
Here anxious mothers pray for the lives of their little ones, and the 
solemn principle of life is here consummated : the soul is laid bare and 
naked before the Divine Spirit. The priests are consulted in all matters 
regarding their daily lives ; they are the mediums between their gods and 
themselves. Advice is sought and given, but there is no confession of sins, 
as we understand it. That is a matter between heaven and earth. The 
gentle mother bears her sorrow in her bosom, and carries it with her to the 
grave; she never violates the sacred secrets of her home to any mortal being. 
But she pleads with the good priest to pray for her and hers ; to use his 
powerful influence as a holy man with great Amida; to protect her against 
demons and evil influences and avert sickness from her children. 

The thrifty husbandman gives one-half of his all to the worship of his 
gods; often denies himself luxuries and even necessaries, so that the temple 
may be enriched ; yes, be it said, in times of dire distress he offers and sets 
before the altars of the mystic demons of the netherworld, costly gifts, 
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sacrifices of the blood of newly-slain animals; images; shouts of renunciation 
and promises of noble gifts to conciliate the angry spirits of Hades, who 
menace his happiness. The temples of the Orient belong to the people; our 
churches are owned by the rich members of the congregation. Tn infancy 
children are devout believers, their first lesson is that of their religion; tve 
begin to be devout when age and sickness creep upon us ; then we try to 
conciliate the inevitable. 

Far be it from me to say that theirs is the better faith, but I certainly 
know that it is more sincere, more in touch with humanity, more a part 
of their daily lives, and immensely more sympathetic, than ours. When 
night closes upon the temples the gates are shut, but there is always a little 
niche which is left open for the soul in grief to worship in; for the fugitive to 
fly to for safety, and for the sinner to cry for forgiveness. The weeping 
mother brings hither, in the dark night, the garments of her sick child, to 
hang them at the feet of Kwanyin, the merciful and compassionate, with 
hopes, oh ! how sincere, how truly sanguine, of her child's recovery. 

Chinese lives lie close to nature. Simplicity and thrift are the 
characteristics which adorn high and low. Decorum and modest)' are taught 
from early childhood. Their language, brimful of flowery symbols is made the 
medium in gentle converse of conveying compliments to beings alive and things 
inarticulate. Self-praise is unknown, and the man of bad temper, haughty 
bearing and presumptuous demeanour, is ridiculed and held in contempt. 

In these and many other things they bear a close resemblance to their 
Japanese consins; a blending of these two nations will create a charming 
race of people, physically perfect and with superior brain-development. 

There is not one Japanese who does not sincerely admire the classics, 
arts, literature and history of the Chinese. Kobo Daishi, the famous saint of 
Japan, emigrated to the Celestial Empire in his youth, spend there his life in 
learning, and returned to his native land in his old age, to unload on those 
shores the miraculous knowledge gained across the sea. A rich Japanese 
will pay any price for famous Chinese paintings, porcelain, or antique curios ; 
the tattered kakemono, with original manuscript by monarchs and sages, are 
priceless. 

As worthy sons of their old teachers, the Japanese wmII, sooner or later, 
form with the Chinese a close alliance, defensive and offensive (with perhaps 
Siam thrown in), against all who presume to assert superiority, who attempt 
coercion, who try to interfere with their religion, who talk about " yellow peril," 
who despise their national customs, who dare to dictate, who hamper their com- 
merce, who do not like them, who hate them, who would stop their progress. 

The youth of China are now singing : — 
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THK DRAGON THRONK. 

1 

In (juiet content and peaceful toil 
Our fathers tilled the ancient soil, 
And we, their children, grown to men, 
Will brave the death to be as them. 

II 

For now, with fierce and bloody hand. 
The war is out upon our land ; 
The wintry breath of feud and strife 
Has banished hence our peaceful life. 

Ill 

Shall we, to our own foe's disdain, 
Weep tears of grief and count the slain ? 
Or shall we, goaded to despair, 
In frantic haste our loss repair? 

IV 

Oh, no I Time's vengeful hand will deal 
Soon, soon, and prompt with our appeal ! 
And China's sons will immolate 
A mvriad souls to save the State I 

A close and truu compact ; extraterritorial rit^hts abolished ; liberty^ of 
thoufrht, belief, trade, travel and residence ; scientific improvements <(ranted ; 
forei^J^n intercourse and f()rei«[!i customs encouraged ; friendship solicited ; 
universal reciprocation cx[)ccte(l — and every man dwelling in freedom witiiin 
their dominions, subject to their laws. 

To those who would resist their just and necessary control over their 
own hemisphere they would offer resistance — -a outrance ! 

And Greater America and Greater Britain (with France a good 
third) would be their staunch friends and companions-in-arms, when 
they saw these methods inaugurated, advanced and completed in that spirit 
of splendid moderation and self-control, which the great Japanese people have 
just exhibited in this their era of Meiji. 

The time will come when China will cross the Rubicon, and burn her boats 
behind her; then will the foreign nations regret that they ever disturbed her 
in her tranquil repose. Her awakening may be, in its ultimate result, to the 
benefit of the whole world. Let us hope that it may be. One thing is 
certain. Things arc vwviug'! 
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Zbc Hontb of XTa l^u. 

By Emma Invekn. 




^HE "Spell of the Orient" falls upon the spirits of those who have 
sojourned some years in the East, and upon those who have lived 
there many years and, in some little measure, find themselves able to 
enter into the real life of the " Sons of Han," and still more to 
get brief <jlimpses into the past history of this remarkable people, 
reaching back over dim, far-away centuries — upon these falls the almost 
irresistible sj>ell of antiquity. This spell enables them in imagination to 
bring to life again the great, the good, and the evil men of the past and draws 
them with irresistible impulse to come into touch with the monuments scattered 
all over China as memorials of their lives. It was with some such feeling 
and under the double " spell of the Orient," and the spell of antiquity that 
we were led to visit the last resting-place of the man to whom is attributed 
the present network of canals, so characteristic of all the plains of China. 

Starting from Hangchow on a bright, cold day in November, a short, 
jerky ride in a *' return chair " brought us through Heotsaomen {g| ^ f^, 
one of the gates on the south side of the city, to the ferry across the Tsientang 
^ IS river. Here the chair was lifted bodily, and set in the boat so as 
to let the poles rest on the sides, leaving the chair suspended in tlie hold. 
The state of the tide prevented the rather large ferryboat from getting very 
near the shore. This necessitated our being transferred on to a rude buffalo 
cart with huge thick wooden wheels, so broad that they did not sink into 
the sandy bottom of the river. The buffaloes pulled, and the wheels 
screeched, and the bed of the cart jolted from side to side, but withal there 
was progress, well punctuated with the Chinese vian-man^ and we were 
safely landed on the opposite shore. Looking back over the river an 
interesting scene lay spread out before us — the large junk-like ferry-boats, 
with sails flying to the breeze, the smaller boats propelled by sculls, the 
watercarts, men and women being carried pick-a-back from boat to cart, 
and for a background the rising bank alive with passengers and coolies and 
all sorts of stuff waiting to be ferried across. 
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After a lon<^, pleasant walk and ride over a stretch of sandy shore we 
arrived at the village of Sihsing (p^ ^), where a boat was engaged for Shao- 
h^^i'ijs: (S :R)- -a large wupong (J^ ^), or black bamboo mat-covered boat. 
The men yulohed all night through a fertile plain dissected by numerous 
canals. In the early monn'ng we arrived at the East Gate and being now 
in the *' Venice of China " we were able to proceed in the boat to the river- 
gate of the place of our destination, not, however, without much difficulty in 
getting under the numerous low bridges. 

The city of Shaohsing has probably more canals within its walls (at 
least so far as i>ersonal observation goes) than any city in China. The "foot- 
boat " is far more commonly used as a means of transportation than the 
sedan chair. In fact the city has no chair hongs. The few chairs one sees, 
of the kind ordinarily called '* glass chairs," are the private property of the 
gentry or wealthy families. 

The old city is envelo|:)ed in an all-pervading atmosphere of antiquity 
and conservatism quite consistent with the fact that here is the final resting- 
place of Ta Yii Hwang, the Noah of China, and the founder of the first 
dynast}' that held sway over the Chinese race. There are some points of 
interest in the cit\' — which we visited ere we proceeded on our pilgrimage to 
the Tomb — such as Tahsan or Pagoda Hill, and Fusan or Prefectural Hill, 
on which is now a school for Western learning. From either of these one 
gets a very good view of the city and surrounding plain — a worthy monument 
of Ta Yii's labours — one vast network of canals with small patches of green 
fields between. The huts of the farmers, like little dots of grey in the midst 
or by the ^i\'^^ of the canals, look as if they would sink away into the watery 
bottom. 

Visitors are alwax's shown the large Buddhist Temple with its famous 
five-hundred Lohan (jjj| g|). The temple itself is in a state of dilapidation, 
hut that part containing the Lohan is carefully guarded and kept under lock 
and key, and the war)' priest slily follows the visitors lest they should 
desecrate the holy place, or perchance steal the gold foil from the images. 

During the first few days, or even hours, of a stay in Shaohsing one 
becomes conscious of a peculiar sound as of incessant hammering. This is 
heard in all parts of the cit)- and proceeds from the pounding out into 
thin sheets of the ore, used in making sihpoh (^ 56)' ^^ paper dollars and 
sycee used so largely in all kinds of worship. A very large proportion of 
the people are engaged in this employment, which fact offers one explana- 
tion of the slow progress of Christianity in the city of Shaohsing. 

Shaohsing is famous for five things, bean-curd, sparrows, wine, secre- 
taries and footboats, perhaps the first two have only a local reputation, but 
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the phrase "shaohsiiig wine" is current all over Cliina. The discoverv of 
spirits dates back to the time of Ta Yii and is associated with the name of 
Yiti who was encouraged in his discovery by the Emperor's daughter, liut 
when the wine was presented to Ta Yii he denounced it as a possible source 
of future evil to the people. Whether his warnings were at that time heeded 

or not, his prophecy 
came true very often 
during the following 
centuries of Chinese 
history. More than 
once did wine play a 
prominent part in 
the downfall of a 
reigning house as 
the expression. 
" Forests of meat 
and pools of wine " 
testifies, a phrase 
first used to describe 
the fea.st prepared 
by that most wicked 
and profligate of all 
China's rulers, Chieh 
Wang (1^ D for his 
Kmpress, the beauti- 
ful but utterly un- 
principled Mei Hsi. 
The contempla- 
tion of these and 
many other similar 
events in the dim 

and distant past 
TA vu "^ 

gives evidence that 

human nature was no nearer simplicity than now, nor was it more depraved. 

A short delightful boat-ride on a bright autumn afternoon found us 

finally on our way to the Toinb. After leaving the filthy city with its canal.s, 

redolent of many odours, we glided smoothly and delightfully along on the 

broad canals that lead to the base of the hill selected for the burial s[jot of 

Ta Yii. There is something very impressive about the location and 

natural setting of Chinese burial places; especially is this true of the 
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more ancient ones, notably the Ming Tombs in Nanking, and the one we 
were now approaching. The grave is often on the side of a hill which 
overtops it behind with an air of tender protection and the outlook is over a 
wide expanse of fertile fields and life-giving streams, as if the spirit 
would stil! have an outward and upward look, even though the body be buried 
away in the dark earth. Of course, many a modern grave is situated in a 
similar way, but the only reason now given for the selection of a burial site 
is the harmonious beneficence of the elements. W'ns /eH^-sf/iii :i potent factor 
in Ta Yij's lime? 

The approach 
to the tomb was 
certainly disap- 
pointing. The far- 
mers ill the little 
village, with an eye 
for utility, had piled 
tiieir harvest sheaves 
of rice straw into 
hugcstacksall along 
the front of the 
temple gri)unds, so 
that the fine <jld 
gateway was liope- 
Icssly hidden. But 
once inside the 
temple walls, hay- 
.stack-s were forgot- 
ten as we proceeded 
through the inner 
entrance leading lo 
the picturesque tem- 
ple, approached by 
a long flight of stone 
steps. Grand old 
trees add to the 
solemnity anddigni- thu -nkkulk- in thk u.^ng-ting. 

ty of the enclosure. Passing through we come to the rather small, 
exceedingly plain building which enshrines the ccdos.sal image of Ta Yii, 
not very awe-inspiring and rather bald in the full glare of daylight. Two 
inscriptions originally given i>y Chien Lung (i(g f^), but now in very modern 
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Chiiiesu intensify the general air i)f newness and mudernity. One reads 
" When the earth was at rest heaven's will was aca>in]jlished " (^ ^ ^ ^), 
and the other " When all was finished eternal cuiifidence reigned " (|£ ^ ^ 
igj, ratiier free translations, perhaps. 

A little way up 

the hill to tlie right 

stands the famous 

stone called "the 

needle."a huge stone 

of jvreat weiyht, 

called by the 

Chinese phtshih 

(^ -S). aiid said to 

liave been used to 

balance the casket 

when it was lowered 

into the grave. It 

is, therefore, as old 

as the Tomb itself 

The two stone 

tablets on either 

side are of very 

recent dale, an 

evidence that Ta 

Yii is not forgotten 

by the preseiit 

generation. Just a 

little below is 

another large tablet 

resting on the back 

THt TA-TiEN m iHK TKMH.h. ..f ^ turtle. The 

traditional story is that Ta Yii got his inspiration from the markings on the 

hack of the turtle which gave him the idea of ihe s_\,steni of drainage canals. 

Hut we have not reached the tomb itself, and disappointed that it was not at 

the spot where the "needle" was (else why should the stone be so far 

away ?}, our guide led us all the way back through the temple grounds, to a 

rather lonely spot and directed our eyes to a .stone tablet on v.'hich were 

inscribed the characters Ta Yii Lin [-X. ^ |§!?), "' the grave of Ta Yii." Here 

then was the resting place of all that was mortal of the great man. The 

Chinese have a marvellous capacity of keeping alive the great events of 
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ancient tiini;-;, and tlicy speak of them as familiarly as thougli they happened 
but yesterday. As we stood titere. in imatjination we lived afjaiii in the tinie.s 
of Yao and Slum, ».C. 2.356 — B.C. 2,355 ^""^ "i the times of Ta Yii the 
founder of the Hsia Dynasty, 1!.C. 3,205, i" the days wiien China had 

as yet worshipped 
no gods, but only 
Shangti. We saw 
the overflow of the 
Yellow River and 
consequent siifferinff 
brought upon the 
people when they 
fled before the 
waters, seeking re- 
fuge upon the hills, 
whither also wild 
beasts gathered. 
On the recommen- 
dation of Shmi,Yii's 
father was appointed 
lo the task of drain- 
ing the country. 
Evidently the ap- 
pointment was an 
unwise one, though 
we can easily under- 
stand that the poor 
old man, anxious to 
please his Sovereign, 
TA vus liKAVK. made a brave at- 

tempt at the herculean task. After six or seven years, ending in failure, he 
retired from the sceiie of public service, ni> di>ubt di.sgraced for life. 

While the country was still suffering, and ruler and people alike were 
praying for a deliverer. Shun recommended Yii to the notice of Yao, as a 
man equal to the great emergency. Yii set himself earnestly and vigorously 
to the task, being wholly <levoted to his Sovereign and desirous of serving for 
the welfare of the pe')ple. Tradition says that in the eight >ears which were 
required for the accomplishment of the work he thrice passed the door of his 
own home and did not enter. Kight canals he had dug by which the waters 
were gathered and led toward the sea. After the death of Yao and the 
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succession of Shun, Yii was selected by him — the latter — to be his Minister, in 
which capacity he served seventeen years, and practically reii^^ned conjointly 
with his Emperor. At Shun's death, Yii retired for three years' mournin<^ 
but finally yielded to the strong and repeated urgings of the people to 
become their ruler, instead of the son of Shun. He selected black for the 
Imperial colour, and set up his capital in Pingyang, Shensi. 

Being elected by the people he largely identified himself with them : 
of their loyalty he had no shadow of doubt. On an extended tour through 
his Empire he came to Shaohsing in Chekiang, where he died in Hweich'i- 
hsien (-^ i^ jy|), hence his tomb at this spot. He was a hundred years old 
when he died. The native place of his Empress, report says, was in the south- 
east part of Shaohsingfu. Suddenly we awake to the realization that we are 
surrounded by a crowd of curious Chinese of a very modern type. Inquirv 
brings forth the startling statement that two fine-looking lads among the 
number are lineal descendents of the great Yii, the sixty-second (?) generation. 
They were but ordinary-looking schoolboys who had run out of their 
little village school to get a look at the foreigners from over the sea, as 
strange to them as Ta Yii was to us. Did they feel the weight of the 
dignity of such a long line of ancestry reaching backOver four thousand 
years? They assured us the " Himily records'* in the ancestral hall bear 
testimony to the truth of the claim. But then most of us can trace our 
ancestry back to the Garden of Eden. Does the dignity of that fact 
impress us ? 

Ta Yii's Tomb has been carefully guarded by his successors. Hsiao 
Kang Hwangti f/J> J^* ^ %), the sixth in line, erected a building. Various 
Sovereigns have visited the Tomb and maintained the Spring and Autumn 
sacrifices. Sze Ma-chien, the great historian, was one of the noted visitors. 
The present Manchu House sends a delegation once in three )'ears or on 
special occasions to burn incense and make sacrifices. r4+e-last envoy came 
at the time of the (>hinese-Japanese war. 
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"Jfoveton IDevils" anb ©tbevs. 

(AN HISTORICAL STUDYJ 

Hv VVm. AkTiirK Coknaijv. 




W X a previous paper it was pointed out that, when all has been said, 
the Chinese are found to have some reason for the various special 
characteristics and peculiarities which have so often hetni quoted 
and perhaps satirised in the West. One marked characteristic, 
not touched upon in that paper, may be interesting^ enough io call for an 
extended explanation, viz., the Chinese epithet for forei<;ners -fairly universcd 
until recent years —the term " Ft)reii^n Devil." 

Those who took uj) residence in the interior, twenty or more years a^o, or 
even since then, have been treated to copious doses of this uncomfortable 
epitliet — from the cavernous jaws of Chinese gaifiifi, from the quiverint; 
lips of little maidens, and from the hoarse throats of a yellint^ crowd of 
adults — until all friendly intercourse with the [generality of the Chinese has 
seemed to be hopelessly blocked. Let the foreigner but show his visa<;e 
anywhere, smiling his sweetest smile, or open his mouth upon any subject, 
even the most pleasant and delightful, and he has been sure to be greeted 
by a blatant and disheartening cry of" Foreign Devil." 

Terms ofabu.se for all nations e.xcept their own have certainl) not been 
the exclusive property of the Chinese; and we may be inclined to pardon a 
moderate feeling of anti-foreignne.ss in others when we remember that a famous 
British .song declares : 

Wu scorned the foreign yoke, 
For our ships were British oak. 
And hearts of oak our men. 

Which, according to the principles of the '* favoured nation clause," gives 
equal liberties to other nations, including the Chinese, to scorn the foreign 
yoke, or at any rate to dislike it, in their turn. 

Bnt even such apparently sound generali.sations as the.se seem hardly 
sufficient to account for the fact that away up-country, where a passing 
foreigner, who does not intend to settle in that region, can scarcely be 
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imagined as conjuriiii; up any ideas of a *' forcij^n yoke," or of any definite 
actions to the harm of anyone, the natives, seeing him for the first time, yet 
make the hills resound with shouts of " Foreign Devil ! " 

As in our former study, we found that most Chinese characteristics may 
be traced to their origin in the village, so we can see that where those village 
districts are visited annually in the autumn by tax-collectors from the 
county-courts, unsalaried men of a low type, whose motto is " Grasp all you 
can " and who are as loyal to that motto as were any of the underlings 
of \hG publican i of old Roman times, a strong distrust and dislike of strangers 
may have naturally become a popular instinct, which in recent decades 
has been directed especially against the actual foreigner. But, however, such 
things may have helped to keep the cry of '* Foreign Devil " alive, the roots 
of the matter may prove to go far deeper than that and to touch historical 
matters of bygone centuries. Let us, therefore, glance over the history of 
Western intercourse with China from the earliest times, and see if we do not 
by and by come to events which may fully cover the case. Many facts may 
be chronicled which may hardly deal with the question very directly, but 
which may be considered interesting enough to be set down in a general 
sketch of early Western contact with the Chinese. The earliest trace of 
Chinese intercourse with the West consists of a Chinese vase, found in an 
Egyptian tomb of the eighteenth dynasty (say 1750-1400 H.C.) ; on one side 
are Chinese characters which are easily decipherable as: " Flowers open ; one 
more year" {i.e. another year has begun). It was probably brought from 
Chaldea to Egypt in one of the conquering expeditions which followed the 
driving-out of the Hyksos kings by the native dynasty that succeeded them 
before the time of Moses. 

That the existence of China was well known in later centuries seems 
established by the mention of "the land of Sinim " in the Hebrew Scriptures 
(Isaiah xlix, 12) evidently as a land to the far east. The world Sinini 
seems to be an adaptation of the Chinese word Ch'in, the name of the large 
Western State of that period, a State with no definite western frontier, 
inhabited by semi-foreign tribes, who finally (in 255 I5.C.) became masters of 
the whole land. The Hebrew Sin tin was succeeded bv the Greek Sinai 
(sometimes 7/iinai), brought from India by the Macedonian Greeks; from 
which term we gained the word China, through the Portuguese. 

The first explicit notice of China (under the name Thina) by the Greeks 
is found in the writings of Eratosthenes, who was born in the year zy6 H.C. 
Aristotle, in the century before that, had a rather indefinite notice of silk. 
Pliny (23-79 A.D.) quotes the passage from Aristotle, and speaks of Assyria 
as the place of its origin ; evidently using the word ** Assyria " in a very 
vague and indefinite sense. 
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In the second century A.l), the Greek geoi^rapher and historian 
Paiisanius mentions the Seres {i.e. the Chinese) and the spinning insect 
which produces silk. His knowledge of the case was certainly limited, for 
he describes that insect as "twice the size of the largest beetle, but in other 
respects like a spider," and states that it lives five years. 

Up to that time European intercourse with China seems to have been at 
any rate begun by means of caravans through India to Ceylon. According 
to Pliny, the king of Ceylon sent four embassies to Claudius Caesar, and one 
of tlie ambassadors being interrogated as to his knowledge of the Seres 
for Chinese), said that they lived beyond the Haimada or Snowy Mountains, 
that his father had been there, and that whenever caravans from Ceylon 
went there, the Chinese came part of the wa\' to meet them in a friendly 
manner. Caravans of Roman merchants also attempted to trade with China 
by a cross-Asia route, but do not seem to have had much encouragement. 

With the increase of luxury among the Romans, it seemed desirable to 
them to open up direct communication with China, for the purpose of getting 
silk. Accordingly, in the year 166 A.n., the Emperor Marcus Antoninus 
sent an embassy to China by way of Egypt and India. From Roman 
accounts it was coldly received, and led to no result. But this was not 
at all wonderful considering that those were the days when the Later Han 
Dynasty was tottering to its dissolution, and the century of upset, which has 
been called " the Chinese Wars of the Roses," was just about to begin. It 
is hardly in human nature to receive callers with due ceremony when one's 
house has begun to catch fire ! 

Meanwhile the wealthier Roman ladies, having worn comparatively 
small pieces of silk for personal adornment, such as a broad silk band around 
the waist, and ribbons by way of favours at the chariot races, desired 
to obtain more of the beautiful material. For at that time silk was so scarce 
that it was fully worth its weight in gold, and then was rarely pure silk. 
From the days of Pliny onwards, Roman girls were emi)loyed in an industry 
in which the silks imported from India were unravelled, thread by thread, so 
that the silk thread might be mixed with fine woollen yarn and rewoven. It 
is recorded of the inglorious Emperor Helioi^abalus (218-222) that he was the 
first male Roman to wear a whole robe of pure silk; \A\d the Emperor Aurelian 
(270-275) had to deny the Empress, his wife, the luxury of a silk gown, by 
reason of the forbidding expense. 

At the beginning of the reign of Diocletian, in the year 284, a second 
embassy seems to have been sent to China, bv wav of Persia. Hut it 
happened at that time that the Chinese Court was much in the position of a 
man beginning to furnish a house rebuilt after a fire, and who was, moreover. 
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all the while in mortal fear t)f burglars. The Empire had only recently been 
united under one head, and Huimish tribes were preparing to steal half the 
realm, which they succeeded in doing before many decades had passed. So 
that we are not at all surprised to read that this second Roman embassy 
was attended with little result. 

Meanwhile the Persians, noting the growing demand for silk, and the 
fact that the chief trade-route lay through their own country, decided to 
make all possible gain out of the enterprise. Not having heard of the 
modern gospel of Free Trade, and not being satisfied with the policy of bare 
Protection, they seized a monopoly of the commerce with China, both by sea 
and land, and would neither allow anyone from the west to f)ass through Persia 
eastward, nor anyone from China to pass through Persia toward the west. 

The Roman Court at Constantinople objected to this monopolw 
and in process of time made such imperifuis protests that the Persians 
blocked the supply of silk altogether for a while. This made the Emperor 
Justinian apph' to the Arabians and the king of Abyssinia, hoping to induce 
them to undertake the import of China silk, but without success. 

What an interesting consideration for the student of human affairs: the 
once completely-isolated Empire of China being connected with the Western 
Powers of that day by just a single strand of silk thread ! And even that 
fragile thread seemed in danger of being [)ermanently severed, as regards all 
regions west of Persia. But along that thread there was carried from Persia 
to China the first intimation that the West possessed a Gospel of national 
uplifting and personal salvation. Nestorian monks went with the caravans 
as far as North India and Tibet; two of them penetrated to China itself, and 
lived there long enough to become acquainted with the origin and pre[)aration 
of silk, then returned to report what they knew in Constantijiople. The 
Emperor Justinian thereupon engaged them to return to China, and bring 
back some silkworms' eggs. This they did, carrying them in hollow canes 
of bamboo to (Constantinople, where they were successfulh' hatched, the 
worms fed on mulberry leaves, and a local industry started. 

It is a matter of history that the Nestorian monks made good their 
connection with the East so that, in after years, they had not only succeeded 
in introducing some Christian elements into the Buddhism which Korea and 
Japan was to receive from Tibet, but were welcomed at the Court of China 
in the year 635, and remained in favour for two whole centuries afterwards, 
until a wholesale destruction of monasteries in 845. 

With the annihilation of Nestorian institutions in China, the silken 
thread, from East to W^est, seemed to be snapped in a very hopeless fashion. 
And we have to ask ourselves whether it was not sadly for the best ; for 
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after all what had Europe in the Dark Ages to bring to the East which would 
have been of any advantage to this section of the human family ? 

The light of Nestorianism having paled in West Asia no less than in the 
east, the commercial instincts of the Arabians found some little scope in China. 
And with the Arab traders came a small band of Mohammedan colonists, 
led by the maternal uncle of Mohammed. He built a mosque and left his 
tomb down south, and the descendants of that colony are to this day, if 
sparsely, spread over tfie country. They have held, without propagating, the 
central item of their religion, and their journeys to Mecca and Medina have 
served to keep open some slight intercourse with Western Asia. In this 
intercourse Europe has been a gainer. We must remember that in 
the long interval between the break-up of the Roman Empire and the 
birth of a Christian civilization, China was in many things ahead of Europe. 
And so the Arabs introduced from the Far East such items as the art of 
paper-making in the eleventh century ; the art of block-printing ; the mari- 
ner's compass ; and artillery: all in use in China centuries before, although 
the so-called artillery had apparently only been used for signalling purposes. 

Then, in the thirteenth centur}', when China was in the hands of a 
Tartar dynasty, the conquests of Genghis Khan, and his hosts, induced the 
Pope to send an embassy to the Tartar Court. It was headed by John 
de Piano Carpini, of the Order of the Preaching Friars, who journeyed 
through Poland and Northern Europe, and reached the Court of the Khan at 
Karakorum, where he found ambassadors already arrived from Persia, India, 
and Russia. Carpini says of the Chinese: "Better artizans in all works 
cannot be found in the world. The\- seem to be a simple and humanised 
people." This was in 1 246-7. 

A few years later, when Louis IX of France was engaged in his crusade 
against the Saracens in Syria, the Tartars made overtures to the French 
monarch, who gained the idea that the Tartar Khan and his statesmen had 
professed Christianity for three years, and that the Tartars generally were 
well-disposed to that religion. Hence the French king despatched two 
ambassadors, who started from Constantinople, crossed the Hlack Sea to the 
Crimea, and from thence to Karakorum. 

In addition to this mission, two Venetians, whose family name has 
become famous, were seized with the spirit of adventure. Maffeo and Nicolo 
Polo, two brothers, went to Constantinople, and heard that there were great 
openings for commerce with the Tartars on the Volga — for at that time the 
Tartar dominion extended the whole length of Asia. 

The brothers Polo arrived in safety at the West Asian Tartar capital, 
and had success in their trading ; but when they would have returned, they 
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found it difficult for the reason that war had broken out between these 
Western Tartars and those of the east. But by adopting another route, 
they fell in with an envoy of Kublai Khan, the ruler of the Eastern Tartars. 
This envoy was an enlightened person, who made friends witli the Venetian 
merchants, and invited them to proceed eastward with him, to the Court of 
Kublai Khan. Here they were kindly received, and had many conversations 
with that famous personage. The Khan was induced to open communications 
with the Pope, and to send a request that a hundred learned men be sent to 
teach their religion and the sciences in his dominions. A Tartar nobleman 
was also deputed to accompany the brothers Polo back to Europe. 

This nobleman, however, fell ill on the journey, and had to be left 
behind ; and the Venetian merchants found travelling so difficult, probabh- 
because of the circuitous route they had to adopt, that the journey to the 
Mediterranean coast occupied three years, when they found the Papal Chair 
to be V leant. But after some time Gregory X was elected, and he furnished 
them with two theologians who were reputed to be men of science as well. 
They departed with presents for the Khan, and diplomatic credentials. 

Marco Polo, son of Matteo, a young man of nineteen, accompanied 
them. He, as readers of his travels know, spent twent)'-four years in the 
emplo)' of the Tartar Court, then residing at Peking (which he called 
Cambalu), visiting Nanking, and many of the famous cities of Northern and 
Southern China, to such purpose, indeed, that Marco Polo ma\' almost be 
regarded as the discoverer of China. 

About thirteen years after the return of Marco Polo, a friar named 
Oderic de Porteneau, was *' seized with an unbounded desire to visit the 
remote and infidel countries of the East." He set off on his own account, 
penetrated to Southern China, and visited Cambalu, or Peking. On his 
return he wrote an account of the country and its government, agreeing 
closely with all that Marco Polo had related. But both writers were treated 
with incredulity. The chief things known about the Tartars had been the 
cruelties perpetrated by some of them in war; and any facts brought forward 
to prove them to be possessed of any civilization whatever seemed be)'ond 
all credence. Europeans judged by what atrocities had come to their 
hearing, and regarded the whole Yellow Race as atrocious ; thus unconsciously 
anticipating the Chinese in their method of judging of the whole White Race 
by some unfavourable specimens, which were to visit China anon. 

Passing by the names of a few more travellers to China, we come to the 
Near 1516, when we find a band of PcM'tugucse adventurers in possession at 
Malacca, waiting to come into touch with the regions beyond in the P'ar 
East. The chief spirit of the band, Albuquerque, in August, 1516, sent a 
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certain Rafaelle Perestrillo to Canton, in the junk of a native merchant. He 
collected a considerable amount of information, and after ten months 
returned to Malacca. 

Fernando Peres d'Andrada had been hesitating whether to go to China 
or Bengal, but on receiving the information brought by Perestrillo, decided 
for China, and sailed with a small fleet of eight ships. He arrived in Canton 
waters in August, 1517, when a large Chinese flotilla surrounded him, and 
fired several shots over his head, for of course the natives were not sure of 
their visitors' intentions. To allay their suspicions, the adventurous Portuguese 
played upon instruments of music, and made various signs of peace ; on 
which they were allowed to sail forward without opposition to the island 
now known in English as Bankshall, where they anchored. Here the)' 
found another Portuguese ship or ships, which had evidentl)' put the Chinese 
on the qui vive a few da)'s previously. The commander of this other party 
had recently come out of the river of Siani, and had been roughly handled 
by a fleet of Chinese pirates. 

So, on consultation, it was agreed to send a messenger to the Vicero)' of 
Canton — they had a native or two with them, it seems — and to represent 
that thev wished to send an ambassador from the King of Portugal to the 
Kmperor of China. The Viceroy did not grant permission, on which the 
Portuguese, losing patience, resolved to sail up to the harbour of Canton. A 
violent storm drove them back, and damaged their ships, but by skilfully 
using what materials they had, the two best vessels were repaired sufficiently 
to sail to Nanto, the mandarin of which place gave them permission to sail 
up to Canton, and furnished them with pilots. 

The arrival of the daring Portuguese at Canton naturally caused a great 
stir among the populace, who seem to have been curious rather than 
unfriendly. After some delay, the three great officials of the city appeared 
and visited the ships, on three successive da\'s, during which " the waters of 
the river could hardly be seen for the multitudes of boats decorated with 
banners and streamers," as we may ver\- well imagine. 

D'Andrada was now invited on shore for an audience, but sent a deputy 
who stated that they had brought with them an ambassador with letters and 
a present from the King of Portugal. In reply to which the mandarins 
courteously requested the ambassador to come on shore, where he would have 
all his wants supplied ; but said that he must wait the orders of the Emperor 
before proceerling further. Receiving this permission, the Portuguese had to 
decide among themselves as to which of their number was to act the part of 
ambassador. The lot fell Uj>on Thome Pires, an apothecary of intelligence 
and good address. He went ashore and remained there, while d'Andrada 
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set sail and returned to Malacca, having left a ver)' fa\'()urai)le impression 
among the Chinese, who had given permission for Portuguese merchants to 
come to the island of Bankshall and trade there. So that up to this stage all 
had gone well, and probably the epithet " Foreign devil " liad not been 
suggested to the Chinese mind. 

A native dynasty had succeeded that of Kublai Khan, and had lasted 
long enough to grow weak — for the downgrade of each dynasty has been 
one of the most constant facts of Chinese history* The Emperor Cheng Tc 
had been chiefly noted for his pleasure-loving disposition, but just about 
that time was being aroused from his frivolities by a formidable insurrection, 
headed by a prince of the realm. This was put down in 1520, but the 
Portuguese ambassador was subjected to various dela}s, and when he did 
proceed to Nanking and Peking, there was further delay at the latter city, and 
he failed to secure an audience with the Emperor. 

The letters of the Viceroy of the Kuangtung province were not altogether 
unfavourable to the Portuguese; he informed the Emperor that they desired 
permission to establish a trading hong at Canton ; that the\' were alread)- 
masters of Malacca, and powerful in the Indian seas ; but he also added that 
they were persons of ambitious pretentions, and difficult to satisfy. These 
latter words threw the Court into some perplexity ; and unfortunately soon 
after other letters arrived from Canton, describing the Portuguese as restless 
conquerors, who had behaved with unbearable insolence at Canton. Meanwhile 
the apothecary-ambassador in vain appealed for an imperial audience. But 
the Emperor was really at Nanking, indulging his passions after the style of 
some of the less noble Roman emperors; and on the journey back to l^eking 
he fell sick with an ailment which proved fatal in 1522. And by the time 
the unfortunate ambassador returned to Canton, he was told that open war 
had broken out between his countr\'men and China ; he was thrown into 
prison, and died soon after. 

Affairs had taken an unfavourable turn on this wise: Fernando d'Andrada 
having returned to Malacca, did not come back, but the year after, his brother 
Simon d'Andrada took command of five ships and sailed for China. There 
was a great difference in the disposition of the two brothers. The Portuguese 
themselves described Simon as " pompous and vain-glorious, doing all things 
with an air of great majesty." Conciliatory measures had succeeded with 
the Chinese, but Simon's methods were anything but conciliatory. He took 
forcible possession of the little island of Bankshall ; acted in a most 
extravagant manner, and put some natives to death without any provocation. 

The Chinese expelled him from the island ; and in his flight, falling 
in with some Chinese junks, he shot several of the crew. Then commenced 
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a course of mutual retaliation. And to make matters worse, Fernand 
Mendez Pinto, the son of obscure parents, soon became a leading spirit 
in some avowedly piratical expeditions along the China coast. So that Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, in his parliamentary papers relative to Lord Elgin's 
Mission of 1857, says: " Simon Andrade and Fernando Mendez Pinto sailed 
up the Chinese coast, ostensibly for traffic in the north . . . but plundered 
the tombs of seventeen kings of an ancient dynasty, and made many 
piratical expeditions from Ningpo as a base of operations. This drew upon 
them the vengeance of the surrounding population, which rose upon them en 
wrt-jj^, destroying their fleet of thirty-seven vessels, and killing the resident 
Portuguese . . . These events took place about 1545." 

Now we are in a position to answer a question at the outset of the paper, 
as to the origin of the term translated "foreign devil." It is literally "ocean 
demon," a forcible Chinese term for pirate. The usual term '* sea robber " 
( S M ) became " ocean demon " ( Sf ^ ) after this Chinese experience of 
unscrupulous foreign pirates who became marauders on shore as well. From 
the Chinese standpoint was not the term justified in those days .> And not 
only did the Portuguese nation furnish one or two unworth\' specimens of 
Europeans, but so did Holland, and so did England, in the years which 
followed. The China seas, in addition to their own bands of native 
pirates, became infested in those early years with far more daring 
piratical spirits from these three nations. And, at first confined to the 
coast, the term " ocean demon " or pirate gradually spread into the 
interior, being propagated from place to place in reports and rumours 
which doubtless magnified the actual doings of the lawless Europeans into 
deeds of fiendish atrocity. Then after a generation or so, the term " foreign 
demon " was utilised by mothers with fractious children, much as the name 
Buonaparte was for a while in England: " If you don't stop that noise, I'll 
tell Honey to come and take you ! " The mention of *' ocean fiends " was 
found to afford a potent sedative for blatant juveniles, and so it has 
ccmtinued in use, since the sixteenth century until the present generation, 
an interesting, if unpleasant, instance of Chinese conservatism. 

We suggested at the start that it is dying down in many places. 
Having been so long-lived in the past, it is dying hard. And, as all will 
admit, it has been the missionary foreigners, or the more genial men and 
women of that class, who have been the chief agents in changing it for 
something better. Not that the foreign babies have not helped. When in 
the sixties Dr. Porter Smith of Hankow walked in the Chinese streets 
with his little child on his shoulder, the Chinese exclaimed : " He cannot be 
a foreign devil. See! he is smiling at his little child." 
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With regard to the present-day attitude of China toward the foreigner 
the case is of course a complex one, for the term foreigner, to the Chinese 
mind, not only rej)resents the individual foreigner as such, but the foreigner as 
the representative of ** foreign authority " {^ $£) or the " foreign yoke." 
In India, speaking generally, the natives have accepted British rule and 
authoritv, and mav either like or dislike the individual Britisher. In China 
the natives may get to like the individual foreigner, whether he be consul 
or merchant, or missionary, or foreign resident generall)', but such liking does 
not carr)' with it any liking for foreign authority, unless it be in the form of 
foreign protection from " squeeze," blackmail, and oppression generally. 
And so deep-rooted is the objection to foreign authority that the objection 
to its presence, or its apparent presence, may become a handle in the han<ls 
of agitators to stir up mob violence against any set of foreigners, however 
popular they may have become with several or many around them. Hence 
riots against many of the mission stations in which mission hospitals and 
medical missionaries — everywhere popular — have come to grief, or against 
foreign residents, quite apart from any personal enmity toward those concerned. 

But after such outbreaks there are sure to be messages of sympathy 
sent b)- the respectable Chinese to individuals who have sufifere<l and survived. 
After the Shanghai riot of December i8th, 1905, for instance, a Chinese 
gentleman ol the first-button rank of nobility wrote: '* I am very sorry to 

hear that you were assaulted by the rioters I hope you will always have 

the same friendly feelings towards your Chinese friends as they have for you." 

Foreign nations are not likely to hand back to China any authority they 
may have acquired in the land of Cathay until they have received practical 
assurances that China can be trusted to hold that authorit}' with the steady 
hand of one who is free from hysterical outbursts (as in the native press) or 
epileptic fits (as of mob violence) and the like. But meantime a message 
sent to a Western editor in China may be taken to heart by Western consuls, 
merchants, missionaries, and residents generally, as indicating a definite 
policy for each of them, to the adjusting of many of the points at issue. It 
was received from an educated Chinese in the United States and reads : " Your 
task is, I believe, to give new life to China, and to better the international 
relationship of humanity at large. Such being the case your reponsibilities 
are great indeed. With my best wishes for your success, I am, yours, etc." 
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VI. 

N our further passage about the gardens I beheld many peculiar 
specimens of what I could not but regard as human beings, quite 
unlike anything I had ever seen before, especially in their 
physical organism, though similar to the race in their mental 
characteristics, as I have reason to believe from the conditions with which 
they had surrounded themselves. 

There was one who I was told had come from the Country of the One- 
eyed People, situated somewhere in the region east of the Country of the 
Long Legs. He had but one eye, rather larger than the ordinary human eye, 
situated in the centre of his forehead, directly above the nose, being in every 
other respect, so far as I could discern, in no way different from that of my 
guide, my reader, or myself. 

In the adjoii;ipg .court was a family from a country still farther east, 
their only peculiarity being that they had but one arm and one leg instead 
of two like ourselves. There were, however, a not inconsiderable variety of 
them, some having right arm and left leg, others left arm and right leg, 
while still others had both on the same side, and went in pairs like shoes. 

These had for their neighbours a couple from the One-armed Country, 
who were more justly entitled to be considered curiosities than were a good 
proportion of the others. They not only had but one arm and one leg but 
they were of such a fashion as to have but one eye, one nostril, and beard 
on but one side of their face ; and I observed that they were lefts and rights 
so to speak, like shoes or gloves, the two in reality being one, for it was in 
this way they paired. 

Near them was a citizen from the Land of the Big Ears. It was well 
he had been placed in this locality instead of in the neighbourhood of the 
giant and his noisy child, as his large ears, the lobe of which was hollow like 
a drum, and extended to his waist, were sensitive to the faintest noises or 
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sounds, and the weight of them was such that as lie walked about the court 
he found it necessary to support them with his hands, though while lie sat 
they rested in his lap. 

" What is this individual trying to do?" I inquired of my guide as we 
arrived at the next gate. 

" Nothing out of the ordinary, at least for him," he answered. 



" But do you meaii to say he always walks thus, like a ballet dancer ? " 
" Yes, he is from the Land of the Digitigrades. a small State on the east 

of the country of the Throat Catchers, where the people are distinguished for 

having six toes on each foot, upon which they walk after the manner of the 

cat or the dog." 

" And is this a bird or a man ? " I continued, as we came to the next 

court, " for it surely lacks the attractions of an angel." 
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The top part of the liead with the eyes and ears of the being referred to, 
together with the shape of his body, was that of a man, though the eyes 
were round rather than 
oval, more Hke those of a 
bird. His nose had grown 
to a point like the beak of 
an owl without the hard 
horny substance, and was 
covered with skin like the 
iiose of ordinary mortals. 
He was without either an 
upper lip or a chin, his jaw 
closing directly with the 
back part of his nose, his 
nostrils being under like 
those of men rather than on 
of birds. On the sides of his 
and back of his ears, were bL 
combed up in a PecksnifHai 
the back of his shoulders \v 
with a pair of huge wings, hi: 

with the exi 

head being 

feathers. 

head very iiiii<.[i imc a 

, , ,1 ..1 MR. FEATHER-COAT. 

duck as we entered tne 

court, he flew up to the branch of a large tree, guiding 
himself with his leg.s in Ihe absence of a tail, and balancing 
himself on the limb more like a monkey than like an eagle. 

" For tlie present," said my guide as we proceeded, 
" they are compelled to keep three specimens in the court 
to which we are Just coming." 

"Why is that?" I enquired. 

"There is no reason," he answered, "except lack of 
sjiace and the similarity of the inmates. Their numbers 
have multiplied to such an extent that ihey have been 
forced to grouji certain ones, which they have done 
because of resemblance or contrast, or of some relationship 
MR. THREE-FACE, jn their habits of life, such as was the case with Long 
Arms and Long Legs we saw a few moments ago." 
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" Do they have no trouble in thus grouping the inmates ? do they never 
become jealous or quarrel with each other ? " 

" Not often," he replied. " Most of them do not have much to be 
envious of, though, as you well know, it is not those who have most but those 
who have fewest attractions or virtues who are most jealous. In this court 
we have four persons. The first as you see has three faces around a single 
head, with but one arm, and comes from the Land of the Three-faced People. 
This is the centre of the Great Waste where the sun and moon go to rest. 
I am tbld that they never die. For this fact I cannot vouch though I have 
never yet heard of the death of one of them. 

" The one in the sitting posture, as you observe, has two hands and 
three heads and comes from the Land of the Three-heads, east of the 
Kunlun Range; and though he may seem to you very similar to the 
other, he is I assure you of a different race of beings, and would resent 
with energy any attempt to classify them in the same category. The 
third has one head with three bodies, three arms and but two legs, and 
is a citizen of the Three-body Country, situated to the north of the Summer- 
division Range. While the fourth, who has the distinction of having a square 
head, broad shoulders, and three legs, comes from a country to the far east 
in which gold and jade are as common as stones, and where the finest 
qualities of woods of all kinds grow in dense forests on every mountain side." 

VII. 

" A little distance to the north of the Land of the Fire-eaters, a country 
in which the people are never in need of a lantern as they go out at night, 
being able to breathe from their mouth a flame of fire sufficient to light them 
on their way, is the Country of the Three-pearl Forest. The trees of this 
country, because of their peculiar shape and appearance, are sometimes 
called comet trees, being not unlike a comet in general outline, though in 
leaf and bark they resemble the cypress or cedar. The fruit of the tree, as 
the name indicates, is a species of pearl much superior to that obtained from 
the oyster, and though useless as a food, is useful as a currency, and profit- 
able in the way of trade, as it is much sought after by the people of the 
neighbouring countries. 

" The various kinds of grains grow without cultivation, and only need 
to be gathered at the proper seasons to furnish the people with an abundant 
harvest, with but little effort on their own part. 

" More important even than this in the estimation of many is a certain 
kind of vegetable growing in all the valleys in sufficient quantities to supply 
the people, of which if they eat in moderation they do not die. On the 
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mountains, likewise, is a species of tree which furnishes a like preventive to 
the inhabitants of those regions. Not all, however, regard life as a 
thing to be desired or preserved, some refuse to partake of the vegetable or 
the fruit, preferring rather to allow nature to complete her course, being 
curious to know what there is beyond. Others there are who are so 
dissatisfied with life that they are unwilling to preserve it, considering it 
as an evil rather than a good, but these are held in low esteem by the 
people, and are regarded as little better than suicides. 

" In the round-topped mountains are springs of a beautiful rose-tinted, 
flesh-coloured water which, because of the results upon those who drink, are 
eagerly sought after by a large proportion of those verging upon or those 
past middle life. The effect produced upon the drinker is to prevent further 
change in the tissues of the body, without interfering with the life-principles, 
allowing them to remain as long as they live in the condition in which they 
are when the draught is taken. There are many, however, who refuse to 
drink, either because nature has not favoured them to their satisfaction, or 
because of a desire to see how they will look when the hand of time has 
chiselled the lines of age upon their features. 

" Being thus bountifully supplied with food, wealth, health and long life, 
the people have turned their attention to the cultivation of self — especially in 
the matter of travel. In this again nature has favoured them by puncturing 
the body of each with an aperture immediately beneath the sternum, through 
which a bamboo pole is passed, and they go about on this simple vehicle, 
carried upon the shoulders of two of their servants. 

" Thus constantly travelling from place to place they have become well 
versed in the fauna and flora of their country, being able to explain the 
properties of every tree, plant, flower or herb, either as a food supply or for 
medicinal purposes. They are almost if not quite vegetarians, indulging only 
in an occasional feast of frog's legs, shark's fins, or bird's brains, all of which 
they believe to be well adapted to the development of mental vigour and 
intellectual power. In the matter of personal beauty they are well-favoured. 
This is to be expected when we remember that for generations and centuries 
those who lacked personal charms have refused to partake of the vegetable 
of long life or the water of perpetual youth and have passed away leaving 
only the fittest to survive and to provide for the perpetuation of the race." 

VIII 

I allowed my guide to complete his long explanation without inter- 
ruption, for in truth the ease with which the people travelled on the bamboo 
pole surprised me, and if it is possible for the mind to attend to two things 
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mid air as gracefully as a flock of swallows, talking and laughing in great 
glee as though what they were doing was a part of their daily exercise and 
in no way extraordinary. 

" Who are they ? " I inquired of my guide. 

" They are people from the Country of the Flying Cart," he replied. 

" And where, may I inquire, is this wonderful country ? Much time 
and labour, not to say means, have been spent by the people of the West 
in vain efforts to construct' a flying-machine, with but little success, so far as 
I am aware, up to the present time, while these seem to have a perfect 
system of locomotion. I should be glad to reveal to the world the 
knowledge of a people possessed of an inventive genius capable of bringing 
aerial navigation to such remarkable perfection." 

" Their country is situated to the north of the Plain of Great Joy, and 
corners with that of the One-armed People on the south-west, and the Three- 
bodied People on the south-east," he replied. 

I had been so engrossed with the flying-machine that I had failed to 
note that the people themselves were unlike any I had yet seen. They had 
but one arm and in this respect seemed related to their south-western 
neighbours, but in addition to the eyes natural to the human species they 
had an additional and much larger one situated in the centre of the forehead 
directly above the nose, thus making three eyes instead of two. 

On further enquiry my guide informed me that the birds in the Land of the 
Flying Carters have two heads which are of a yellowish, flesh colour, and that 
the people, during a certain season of the year, when the wind is blowing in 
the proper direction, take long trips to the west, and after remaining ten 
years in their self-imposed exile return with a fair wind which wafts them 
to their home. I was inclined to question certain stories related by my 
guide, but all doubts vanished when he pointed them out to me in "black 
and white," that last resort of all disputants, in my catalogue, which I 
continue to believe is as reliable as books of this kind usually are. 

It ought to be added that these Gardens were unfortunately destroyed 
in the great conflagration occasioned by the attempt of the Boxers to burn 
up everything foreign during the memorable year of the siege. 
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H UMsit to IkalGan anb a XTrip 

into ^oiU3olia. 

By Rev. G. H. Bondfield. 




II. 

T length our small cavalcade marched into the city of Kalgan. 
Kalgan is just a Mongol word Khalga (meaning " The Gate ") 
with an " N " added to it by the foreigners who have made our 
maps and geographies. As its name implies, Kalgan is a 
" gateway " and it is situated at the entrance of the pass on the 
last ascent that leads up to the Mongolian plateau. It is the most important 
trading post for South-east Mongolia, and the terminus of the many caravans 
that go north through the Gobi desert to Urga and Siberia, and westward to 
Uliasutai and Kobdo. 

The principal street crosses a sandy watercourse, and it is not easy to 
say quite where the crossing is — at least that was the case when I was there. 
The whole street was ankle deep in sand and shingle, and since the 
majority of the Mongols and Chinese in the streets were riding ponies the 
clouds of dust can be imagined. The upper part of this street is occupied 
chiefly by Mongols or by Chinese who trade with them. Here, too, are some 
of the Russian firms who make up the caravans of brick tea and start them 
ofif on their long journey. Here, too, are the Chinese skin and hide merchants 
and cattle dealers. The street gradually contracts and passes through the 
Main Street Gate — the most northern opening in the Great Wall. From 
this point commences the ascent into the Chakhar country, that is Southern 
Mongolia. 

We did not at once go up the train street, but turned westward through 
the other street which branches ofif just after the bridge is crossed. Half-an 
hour's ride through this narrow thoroughfare, which is lined by Chinese shops 
and large business houses, brought us to the compound where the next few 
days were spent. During our stay here, my friend told me much about his 
experiences among the Mongols. Describing the great cold on the plains in 
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winter and the free and easy habits of people and animals alike, he 
mentioned tliat one night in a Mongol tent, where he had secured hospitality, 
an old woman lay close to him on one side, a calf on the other, and during 
the night a sheep crept up and slept on the top of him. Kven then, and in 
spite of his blankets, his boots froze on his feet and he had to thaw them to 
get his feet out next morning. 

The Mongols are keen 
hunters and bold sports- 
men. Tliey hunt the wolf 
especially, for their flocks 
suffer badly at times. On 
one occasion at Hara Osa 
Mr, L. had a very fast 
pony, and this was tied up 
before His tent in the usual 
fashion with saddle and 
bridle on. As he was 

talking to a Mongol herds- ox-cabt on the plain. 

man they saw a wolf boldly crossing the plain some three or four 
hundred yards away. The Mongol untied the pony, jumped into the saddle 
and rode down the wolf But he had no weapon, not even a riding whip. 
He raced alongside the wolf, and as he rode he unfastened one of the stirrups 
from the saddle and killed the beast with the heavy stirrup iron. On 
another occasion, after a similar chase, the Mongol had not even a saddle 
from which a stirrup could be taken. This rider, therefore, took off his long 
and heavy sheepskin coat, and with this knocked the wolf over again and 
again ; unfortunately he could not kill it, and finally the wolf got away. Some- 
times there is a general turn-out and a regularly organized hunt. Thus, 
when a wolf has, or several have wrought greater mischief than usual, every 
family on that part of the plain is warned, and at least one man from each 
household joins in the hunt. The men station themselves at various points 
.so as to fairly well surround a pretty wide area, and the hunt begins. When 
the wolf is found he is simply chased from point to point, and finally ridden 
down and killed with the sticks the men have carried in place of whip.s. 

Of course we went up through the Mongol quarters. Sad to say we 
saw many Mongols drunk in the street. This vice of drunkenness is very 
common. The Mongols seem to be much jollier people than the Chinese. 
They walk and ride along in groups, chatting and laughing, and are more like 
children. Their red and yellow sheepskin coats, and their fur-lined hats 
with conical yellow crowns, make them picture.sque figures, but they are 
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somewhat thick and squat in body, They are ali fine horsemen, and no 
Mongol walks if he can help it. They ride with a short stirrup and bent 
legs, and do not conform to one's idea of good riding, but they ride easily, 
and even when drunk rarely fall off. The Mongol becomes almost part of 
his horse. 

It was on November the 2nd that we started for the Chakhar country. 
L. and I were on long-liaired, sure-footed ponies, and a Mongol servant with 
our bedding and our "supplies" in a Chinese cart. The morning was 
beautifully fine, the sun bright, the sky a cloudless blue, and the air cold and 
dry. We were some half-hour or .so getting up into the Mongol town, and 
a trifle longer getting out of it. At one point we found a block of carts 
and camels. Two long strings of laden camels were going in opposite 
directions, and they had met at a very narrow part of the street. A 

section of each train 
had to go through at 
a time. L. rode right 
through the ranks and 
"held up" the camels 
for a few moments, 
but I was not near 
enough or alert enough 
to get through the 
opening or break he 
had thus made. How- 
ever, it was not a long 
wait and the scene was 
GATEWAY THROUGH THK GRKAT WALL. far too interesting to 

wish to hurry past it. Then we came to the tea merchants' quarters, 
and saw huge piles of tea in chests wrapped up ready for camel transport 
across the desert. The stream of camels coming down from the plain 
brought wool and hay, salt and soda. We passed through the Taching 
Men (the great frontier gate) and were at length outside the Great Wall, 
Previously we had passed through the Wall only to be again enclosed by it 
some fifty miles nearer the border. The gateway is a narrow arch about 
twenty feet deep, with parapets on the top and flanking walls on right and 
left. The gate itself consists of two planks, four inches thick, covered on the 
outside with iron fastened on with large-headed nails. In addition to 
the ordinary bolts and lean-to props, this gate is fastened by a huge wooden 
bar which is so heavy that it takes more than a dozen men to lift it and 
drop it into its sockets. Unlike many city gates, this one is never opened 
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at night, not even for high officials. This custom one easily sees has been 
brought down from the distant past when the ancestors of the present peace- 
loving Mongols came down in hordes to plunder and to slay. 

A little beyond the Gate we come upon the Cattle Market. A series 
of small terraces or raised compounds have been made at the side of the 
narrow valley. Here were camels and ponies, sheep and cattle, and crowds 
of chaffering Mongols and Chinese, many of the latter from the central 
provinces of China. It was a picturesque scene, but we did not linger. 
After passing through the Cattle Market the road descends to the bed of the 
narrow valley or ravine which slopes gently upward till the plateau is 
reached at an altitude of 2,800 feet above the sea, and about 1,100 feet above 
the city of Kalgan. The roadway is merely the bed of a waterway. In 
the rainy season an enormous volume of water rushes down through this 
narrow channel. The bed is deep with sand and gravel, while the boulders 
increase in size and frequency as w^e get higher up. In this sandy, stony 
bed the stream of traffic has worn a track which winds in and out and from 
side to side, and nowhere makes a straight line for more than a few hundred 
yards. Our ponies, however, were quite at home on the road, and we rode 
them just as the Mongols do, with a loose rein, letting them pick their own 
way and avoid the stones and boulders in their own fashion. They 
certainly are as clever in this respect as they are strong and willing. 

We had lunch at a wayside inn — a very poor affair, made up of a large 
and dirty courtyard surrounded by adobe walls, a few little sheds, and a low 
adobe house chopped up into compartments. It was so much pleasanter 
sitting in the sunshine outside the guest room that we brought out the little 
kang tables, and sat before the door whilst the water was being boiled. We 
had the kang swept (we could not make it clean) and there we ate our bread 
and tinned meat and sipped our hot tea. 

Our next stage was up the Hanor Hill, which in reality is the brow of 
the Mongolian plateau. The road was dreadful, just a track zigzagging up 
the steeper parts or running along a kind of terrace worn or cut out of the 
rocky hill, and strewn with innumerable large stones and boulders. It was 
not a steep or hard climb, and we could have ridden every step of the 
way, but we preferred to walk up the steep parts and lead our ponies. 
Soon after reaching the top we came to Hwanghuaping (Yellow Blossom 
Plain) and there we put up for the night. The inn in which we took up our 
quarters was one of the most miserable places I have ever stayed in. A room 
about thirty by twelve feet half occupied by a kangy and another little room 
cut off from the end — that was all. The large room was the common room 
and was occupied by soldiers, herdsmen and such like. They squatted on the 
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kang and waited patiently in the dim light. We took possession of the little 
room. There was a thick coating of dirt and dust on the kang, and the 
floor was inches deep in debris, of various kinds. The window was not only 
without paper or other covering, but the framework was badly broken. 
We had the kang swept and then retreated whilst the dust settled, then we 
spent fifty cash on paper, and got the landlord — a hopelessly dirty and sleepy 
kind of man — to paste on the paper. We could now begin to unroll our blankets 
and get at our food box. The inn provided nothing in the way of food beyond 
oatmeal. This we saw the cook making up into cakes in a curious way. A stiff 
paste was made out of the meal with hot water, then little bits were flattened 
out on a stone sprinkled with hot water, and these cakes were picked off the 
stone with a peculiar twist which made them curl round the operator's finger. 
After they were curled up they were stood on end in a large kind of strainer. 
When enough were made the strainer was put on the top of a large shallow 
pan with water in it and steamed till cooked. The cook's hands were not so 
much clean as cleaned because the oatmeal had taken off the dirt. The stones 
certainly had a clean surface, but nothing else was clean in the place. The 
cakes were made close to the furnaces and at intervals the cook would put 
some argol on the fire and blow up the flame with his bellows which was 
fixed between the two fireplaces. But the horror of the whole thing was 
the smoke. 

I had heard of argol ; this was my first experience. Argol, as the 
reader knows, is merely the dung of animals picked off the plains and 
dried. It is practically the only fuel in Mongolia. Heaps of it are stacked 
by every tent, and the nomads have to collect it whenever they want to cook 
their meals. There is, of course, no possible objection to its use when it 
thus becomes a necessity, but why they will not make chimneys to carry off 
the smoke is past comprehension, and yet I daresay the smoke is better 
than the cold. The grate is merely a kind of circular flue, and through the 
one opening the fuel is put in and the smoke pours out. This smoke has 
not only a strong odour, but a peculiar acrid "flavour." Eyes, nose and 
mouth have to get accustomed to it. Doors and windows were shut because 
of the cold, and so the smoke grew thicker as the cooking went on. 
Very slowly it escaped by the hole in the roof. Disagreeable as it was, 
it was no good to grumble, so we made the best of it, ate our food, talked, 
and then went to bed. It was one thing to lie down, but quite another to 
sleep in an atmosphere thick with bitter-tasting smoke ? I coughed and spat 
(there is no other word for the occasion) and wiped my eyes, but at last 
found that no harm was done and that I could breathe, and so off I went to 
sleep. We were fairly well " kippered " by the morning and glad enough to 
hear the dogs and the cocks and know that we could soon escape into the open. 
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We got away soon after the sun was up. and were out on the plains by 
nineja.m. The wind was strong and as cold as anything I remember to 
have experienced. It swept down in a strong, steady blast from frozen 
Siberia, and lost little of its sting in its long journey over the Gobi desert. 
I was warmly clad— had on in fact the wannest things I had brought with 
me, and borrowed garments in addition, woollen vest and shirt, waistcoat and 
Cardigan jacket, coat and fur-lined greatcoat, thick cloth trousers and 
sheepskin overall, gloves and a soft hat tied with a scarf down over my ears. 
.\ strap round my body bound my many garments tightly together. Yet so 
strong was the wind and no penetrating the cold that it took more than an hour's 
pretty hard riding to get warm. The cold weather I was repeatedly told by L. 
was only beginning. The Mongols we found, were congratulating them- 
selves on a mild and 
good season. L.'s idea 
of cold is a temperature 
so low and a wind so 
strong that neither 
man nor beast will face 
it. He said that some- 
times for five or six 
days together even the 
Mongolscould not leave 
their tents when the 
waves of " great cold " 
swept across the plains. 

BKUIGK AT THE SOUTHKRN BNTBANCK TO KAI.UAN. ^g j],e gy,^ gQ^ highef 

we dipped down into the more sheltered valleys or depressions, and 
when we turned our backs to the wind on our homeward journey, it was 
much more tolerable. But I am bound to say that in spite of the cold it 
was a delightful day. I cannot remember anything more exhilarating or 
interesting than that long day's ride. The air like a tonic, the skies cloudless 
and almost sparkling with light, the sweeping plains ribbed with low hills 
and seamed with deep-cut water channels, the grass dried to a golden brown, 
the herds of sheep and cattle moving with slow, stately stride, the Mongol 
tents and horses and the Mongols themselves, will live long in my memory. 
We reached our first place of call about eleven o'clock. There were 
one or two circular tents made of felt, standing before a nicely-bulIt house 
of a decidedly Chinese appearance, whilst in front of the tents were the usual 
posts and ropes to which both the owners of the place and visitors tie up 
their ponies. We rode straight up tn the front door, as it is the proper thing 
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to do. Never approach a Mongol house or tent from the side or 
from the back — ^that is lioiv thieves come. Leave your whip at the 
door and walk boldly in. The welcome can always be taken for granted. 
We entered the house and had an effusive welcome. The small room 
seemed to be full. There were seven or eight guests, three of whom were 
lamas or priests, and all were sitting on the kang. Some were drinking 
spirits and other were sipping the salted tea which is always ready and 
always offered to guests in this part of Mongolia. The Mongols were fierce- 
looking men, and the priests were not at all to be distinguished from the rest 
save by their red and yellow dresses. All wore sheep-skin coats with the skin 
outside. Their faces were tanned almost a copper colour by the wind and sun, 
and probably the shade was deepened by the dirt. The room was heated by 
a stove, and was disagreeably warm. We chatted for a short time, and left 
with the other guests. The great Mongol dogs watched us with suspicion and 
started growling, but they were held in check, and we got away after the 
usual salutations. 

The next place, 
a mile or two farther 
on, was the home of 
a wealthy and in- 
fluential Mongol 
named Ta Shiao-yeh. 
His house was much 
bigger, and before it 
stood four neat and 
roomy tents. I was 
surprised to see how 
comfortable and clean 
the house was. The 

old gentleman was house of a settled mongol. 

much more like a dignified Chinese scholar than a wild Mongol. We drank 
salted tea (tea leaves and salt are put into a kettle and kept stewing on the 
fire) and ate hard skim-milk cheese, chatted away about his recent journey, 
and the state of flocks and herds and market prices, as well as about the 
stranger who had come so far to see a little of Mongol life. The old 
gentleman's young son and a servant waited on us — filled our cups and 
filled his pipe and lit his paper spills, etc. We went into the tents, and 
here too I was surprised by the cleanliness and comfort. An argol fire was 
smouldering in a circular brazier placed in the tent, but it was not smoking 
badly and the vent in the roof was wide open. Various little chests and 
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cupboards stood against the sides of the tent almost forming a circle, whilst 
facing the door was the shrine with several bronze idols with bits of yellow 
silk decorations or dresses. Incense was burning before the idols, and the 
little cups of wine were placed on a stand in front of the shrine as offerings. 
Large jars containing some milk and cream were stored near the door. Most 
civilized and attractive it looked with the thick felt matting covering the 
floor and " praying " mats scattered in convenient places. 

A mile or so further on we came to the temple at Borochai. This 
Buddhist shrine is full of idols. In front of it are heaps of stones arranged 
so as to nearly encircle the temple. These stones mark the path on which 
the priests and visiting pilgrims walk when chanting their prayers or doing 
some kind of penance. In the temple courtyard there were some fine trees, 
on branches of which were fluttering bits of calico with prayers written on 
them. The priests were all out, and so we did not linger but rode on to 
another Mongol house. Here the host was not so well dressed, nor were the 
"appointments" of the house so nice as those in the other places we had 
visited. There were several guests, among them an old yellow priest, fat 
and clean-shaven. He squatted on the kang and counted his beads all the 
time. It was amusing to see him fix a bead with his long thumb-nail, join 
in the general conversation or lead the loud laugh of the company, and then 
resume his prayers and his counting. He took snuff out of a little bottle 
with a small bone spoon, three or four spoonsful making a heap on his thumb. 
The heap disappeared up his capacious nostrils at one intake, and not even a 
grain was lost ! The host was anxious that I should take a photograph of 
him and his small son. He put on his official Chinese hat with a peacock's 
feather in it. He had either purchased a " button " or had performed some 
special service to the Chinese Government. I photographed him standing close 
to one of his tents. Groups of women and children were standing before the 
other tents. 

It was now long past noon, and so we turned south and rode back 
to the wretched inn at Huanghuapingfrom which we had started in the morning. 
We passed immense herds of cattle and ponies and sheep with here and there 
some camels — all grazing on the yellow dried grass. It was a delightful ride 
back — a regular scamper over the "downs," down into water courses and up 
again, now along a winding stone-strewn cart track, now straight across the 
grass. The wind was at our back, the sun had gained a little power, the ponies 
knew they were homeward bound, and so we raced along like school boys. 
We had to be careful to avoid the many holes dug first by rats for burrows 
and then by wolves and dogs to get at the rats. We startled coveys of 
partridges and sent them whirring off, disturbed flocks of larks and some other 
birds, saw two or three buzzards sailing along, and caught sight of an eagle or 
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two. The plain, indeed, seemed teeming with life. I should say that the houses 
we had visited are only built by the Mongols living near the border or in 
tr^c^ing centres. Farther out there are tents, and only tents. 

Wd were quite ready for our meal when we reached the inn. Again we 
had to fall back upon the food we had brought with us — bread, tea and 
condensed milk, jam and butter. Here was one of the anomalies which 
occur so often in this land of unexpected experiences. We were on the 
borders of a great grain-producing district on the one hand, and of a rich 
plain supporting thousands of cattle and sheep — all for the market, and yet 
we pould get locally neither milk, nor rice nor flour, not even so much as 
^P egg. Everything we were eating and drinking (save the water used for 
opr tea) had come from abroad. Beef and milk from America, butter from 
Australia, jam from England, and yet herds of sheep and numbers of cows 
wero passing our very door on their way to the cattle markets and the 
butchers. There is no resident population — that is the reason I suppose, 
and the oatmeal provided twice a day by the landlord suffices for all the 
passing guests. We had made such good time that we decided to get on to 
the half stage at the foot of the long hill and spend the night there. But 
we had not gone far before L. said he had a mind to do the whole stage that 
night. Was I willing to try ? We must get to the gate of Kalgan by 
sundown or we should have to make a detour and climb over the city wall. 
** Yps, I'm willing, if it can be done," was my reply. That ride I shall not 
qpickly forget. Down the hill we went at a good pace, over the most 
fearful roads with a surface sloping at an angle different from the descent, 
stopes larger than one's head lying thick in the narrow track, loose shingle, 
sand and deep dust. When L. was in front I could not see him at times, for 
the clouds of dust. To ride side by side meant that one or the other of us 
had to go off the track, made more or less clear of obstructions by ponies 
and pedestrians, and take a much rougher part of the road. L. set off at a 
good canter, and after picking my way for a hundred yards or so, trying to 
avoid the worst places, I saw that the clever little pony knew much more 
than I did, and I just followed L.'s example — let him have his head, and 
sat tight. Down we went, and though the pony could not avoid a stumble 
here and there he did not fall, nor did he slacken pace. We reached 
Tojingi in quick time and then looked at our watches. There were ten 
more miles of road, much better road too for the most part, and about one 
hour to sunset. Could we do it ? We did the ten miles in less than three- 
quarters of an hour! Only once or twice did we draw rein. The ponies 
knew they were going home, and L. is one of those riders who makes any 
beast go at its best. Helter-skelter through stones and sand and dust we 
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rode, the ponies enjoying it quite as much as their riders. It was just dafk 
as we reached the half-closed city-gates, but we were in time. 

On November the 8th I started on my hoineward journey. The 
weather when we started was delightful. The wind had sunk to a 
gentle breeze, and all the sting had gone out of it though it was still cold. 
The air was dry and crisp, the blue sky sparkled with sunlight. This 
glorious weather continued nearly all the way to Peking. There were 
few incidents worth mentioning. Some of the stages were long, and 
one or two of the inns not quite satisfactory. Sorag 1 found to be of 
little service as he had not travelled on this road before, and did not know 

how to deal with the 
innkeepers. However, 
my small stock of 
Mandarin proved 
sufficient, and I met 
with nothing but civi- 
lity. On the third 
day I walked up the 
hill to the pass where 
the Great Wall crosses 
the road and took in 
all the beauties and 
wonders of the scene. 
A SPILL ON THE kOAU. h was a long walk 

(eight or nine miles) but we got through the gateway by eight a.m. The 
traffic at that hour was enormous. A continuous stream of horses, camels 
and donkeys was going either way. There were litters, carts, riders and 
pedestrians; herds of sheep and cattle and pigs, and all were moving in 
clouds of dust. I never realized before what a great highway meant. This 
is the only road that traverses this part of the country ^ — a road on which for 
immemorial years a broad stream of humanity has moved steadily backward 
and forward, and on which the merchandise of a great trading people has 
been carried. We reached Peking without any trouble on November the 
13th, entering the city this time through the Tesheng Men, that is. the 
"Victory Gate," crossing to the south side by way of some of the longest 
rmd broadest streets. In Peking itself great changes have taken place. 
The old rut-worn, tlirty, disorderly roadwajs have given place to well-drained 
macadamised roads. A large steam-roller was actually at work in the 
Hatamen Street at I passed along. That such a Western abomination 
should be allowed to exist and move in the Capital of China, gives ground 
for hope that the period of reform has realty come. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE COLD PALACE. 

HAT the servant announced was, that those sent down to put 
the sentence into execution were waiting without to put the 
Prefect under arrest. They must start immediately on their 
journey. 

To this added insult the Prefect made no resistance. 
On the one hand he put his tax accounts in perfect order and prepared 
a petition to the higher provincial authorities, and on the other hand he 
directed his wife to prepare for their departure, hire a boat and send the 
baggage off to it. All having been completed he took his family and started 
on the long journey to Liaotung. 

Now Chao Chuin in her suffering knew nothing of all thif that was 
happening to her parents. For she supposed that they were at distant 
Yuihchow, thinking that she was in the palace, and being treated 
with all honour, and indeed knowing nothing of her consignment to the 
Cold Palace. Moreover, she thought, " Emperor Han has treated me 
with extreme injustice. For had he no real reason, why should he have 
sent for me to the capital ? but having summoned me why should he dismiss 
me to this place to suffer ? " When she had brooded thus for a time, she gave 
way to violent weeping, which disturbed the keeper, eunuch Chang. He 
saw that Chao Chuin from the time of her entrance into the place had 
spent her days in weeping and her nights in restless suffering, until the result 
was shewing in every lineament of her beautiful form. Besides that she 
was sick. Therefore he went forward to offer what comfort and encourage- 
ment he could. ** Madam, you should not thus give way to sorrow, for 
who knows but that the Emperor may in a short time change his mind ? It 
will not be long any way until you are taken out of the Cold Palace. Why, 
then, should you thus grieve ? " 
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"Hai! As to all that, in this life, let it pass. But I would like to 
know if there is anything here by which one could get rid of melancholy ? " 

" Yes, madam, there is a lute here." 

" Then please bring it to me that I may seize it and play away this 
depression." 

Eunuch Chang took down the lute, wiped off the accumulated dust, and 
with both hands presented it to Chao Chuin. Placing it on her knees 
and using her tapering jade fingers she struck the strings. Was it not sorrow- 
ful ? For she could not restrain the welling tears, and she struck out a tune 
as doleful as the moaning of the dragon. 

" Ten fingers strike the seven lute strings. 
The lone drake, and lean duck keep vigil. 
Here I play away the grief of palace halls 
As the wind in the pines speaks of happier climes." 

Having played awhile she put it down exclaiming : ** The lute is too 
sorrowful. It calls to mind the cause of sorrow. Is there anything else here .^ " 

" Yes, Madam, there is a guitar here." 

" Very good. Bring it quickly." On examination she found it was 
made of pure sandal-wood richly ornamented. '* Splendid ! Splendid ! " 
was her comment. " Where did it come from .? " 

" Three years ago there was a lady here, Chang by name, who had been 
banished to the Cold Palace ; it belonged to her. When she went away this 
was left." 

Critically examining it she soliloquised: "Poor guitar! Also born in 
an unpropitious time. Having been the companion of beauty, and dispelled 
her sorrow, now to be thrown aside, left here forgotten by her, has she not 
forgotten kindness and neglected her obligations? If I ever get out of here, 
alive or dead, I will never leave you." With that she struck the string. 
Beautiful and soothing to hear was the sound. But the attraction was soon 
over, and she laid it aside. Listlessly she asked : " How is the weather 
without ? " Eunuch Chang answered : "It is just the beginning of spring." 

"Is there then any place here where one could take a stroll for the 
lightening of a heavy heart ? " 

" I would remind you. Madam, that the Cold Palace is entirely cut off 
from all other places. How could there be such a place as you mention .> 
However, in the rear is the separating wall in which there is a moon-shaped 
opening and the door is open. On the other side of this wall are the 
Imperial Flower Gardens. Why not go and have a look at the flowers 
and the beauties of the Gardens and thus dispel your gloom for awhile?" 
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" I will ; show me the way." Chang opened the door and, leaning in the 
opening, Chao Chuin saw for the first time the glorious beauty of these truly 
Imperial Gardens. Flowers of every season of the year were in profusion in 
every direction. Deer in pairs, some a' ready with their young, were basking 
in the sun, while variegated fowls of many descriptions were in abundance 
on all sides. Seeing all this animal happiness, she thought: "The unthink- 
ing creatures seek and have companionship of their kind, and are happy. 
Only I am miserable and alone. But I hear the Empress Ling is a 
personage of virtue and pity. If I, her slave, could only see her once, and 
amid my flowing tears make known my case to her, and get her to petition 
Emperor Han to let me out of the Cold Palace and be allowed to see the 
Emperor, I would be ready to die. But Chao Chuin, you are truly on the 
verge of insanity to even think of such a thing ! " And again violent 
weeping swept her frail frame. Eunuch Chang quietly and kindly shut the 
door and left her to herself. He went away to prepare the supper which 
he knew she would not eat. 

Finally she returned, and her supper was brought in. But, as expected, 
she could eat nothing. She went to her weary couch and after long hours 
she slept, thinking of Mao. How that, in the drawing of those pictures, 
he had revealed his love of silver and gold, and that probably she had shewn 
too much intelligence in drawing them herself, and it was because of this she 
was now suffering ; and probably her father and mother would also be made 
to suffer. Then she wondered if it was all a dream this confinement in the 
Cold Palace. Suddenly there appeared one bringing an Imperial Decree 
ordering her to appear before the throne. Overjoyed she threw herself in 
the dust and made known her cause to the Emperor. Emperor Han 
smilingly raised her up explaining: "Beautiful One," just as in the dream, 
"cease from troubling. For awhile I was deceived, listening to the tales of 
a traitorous minister. But only while the sweet olives were blooming. 
This day all that has been reversed." 

Chao Chuin made answer : " My lord, may I ask that the thief Mao be 
punished by separating his head from his body." The Emperor granted the 
petition, and gave order to the Grand Executioner to seize Mao Yen-shou 
and drag him outside the gates of the palace and execute him. No sooner 
was the order given than Mao was bound. But Yen-shou, seized with a 
great rage and amid horrible curses, exclaimed : " Confused prince ! because 
of a woman to execute a grand councillor! This is entirely wrong." He 
broke his fetter with a mighty effort, and seizing from the belt of the Grand 
Executioner a sword, cried " First I will kill the witch and then the confused 
Prince." He raised his sword and struck at Chao Chuin intending to kill 
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her at one blow. Chao Chuin, seeing no way of escape, gave up her three 
spirits with a great cry, " My life is forfeited." 

As related, Chao Chuin in a dream was struck at by Mao Yien-shou 
with a sword. That she, being unable to get away, cried out: "Ah! It is 
finished," and fell over in the dust. This frightened her and she awoke, 
covered with a cold perspiration. She noticed the lamp, still burning, and 
thought the whole dream over. Chao Chuin at this time was both scared 

and in the midst of the 
most intense suffering. 
This dream came as 
an added reason for 
bitterness of soul. She 
broke forth in reviling : 
" Mao, you thief, what 
cause of enmity is there 
between you and me 
that even in my dreams 
you give me, the slave, 
no peace? If there 
should ever come a 
day when you fall into 
my hand I shall surely 
have you cut to pieces. 
Only thus will I be 
able to satisfy my 
anger." She ground her 
teeth in the intensity 
of her suffering. She 
kept weary vigil until 
daylight, afraid to 
sleep, even if she could 
have done so. The 
necessity of rising and 
preparing for another 
day was upon her, though she had no heart for the ordinary requisites 
of her toilet, about which she was ordinarily so careful. Following this 
incident, daily her tears ceased not to flow and she grew haggard and 
wasted. 




SHK WRAPPED HER HANDS INTO THKIR HEART STRINGS. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PREFECT WANG IN UAOTUNG MALTREATED BY THE MILITARY AUTHORITIES. — 
THE SON OF HEAVEN SUMMONS HIS WIFE'S RELATIVES FROM YUIHCHOW. 

But to return to the Prefect Wang. For more than three months he and 
his wife were confined to their boat making a slow and apparently never- 
ending journey. Finally they arrived at Liaotung. 

At this time Ling 
Tsen-kao was Bri- 
gadier-General of Liao- 
tung. He was a pro- 
tdg^ of Mao, and ready 
to carry out any of 
his nefarious schemes. 
Prefect Wang, having 
been banished to his 
jurisdiction, Mao lost 
no time in sending 
down orders that Wang 
was to be severely 
treated. General Ling, 
having received these 
instructions, was ready 
prepared with what 
should be his disposi- 
tion towards Wang. 
One day, while in the 
midst of his adminis- 
trative business, sud- 
denly there arrived 
from Yuihchow, under 
banishment, a man and 
his wife. They were 
ordered to kneel before 
him like ordinary criminals, and present the warrants for their punishment. 
Having read these, and ordered a proper answer to be written, he dismissed 
the constables in charge of the prisoners. Turning to the still kneeling 
prisoners he asked : ** You kneeling below there, are you the former Prefect 
of Yuihchow, Wang Chong ? " Wang answered : " I am, your honour." 

General Ling, pulling down his face and assuming an angry expression 
took up his hand board and slapped the table exclaiming: '* You bold 
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criminal, your warrant of banishment has a limit. You should not have 
wasted your time thus on the road, coming late to this place. What 
punishment should be given ? " 

Wang Chong could only knock his head and explain, " May your 
honour's anger not arise. I, the offending official, have a petition here." 

" Then hand it up." 

Wang Chong answered : *' I, the offending official, having come from 
Yuihchow to Liaotung, nearly a thousand miles, on the road I caught 
cold and was very sick. Because of this the time was longer. With all 
humility I beseech your honour's leniency to the utmost extent. Thus you 
will leave a good name to succeeding generations." 

General Ling coldly laughed : " With this explanation I will let you off 
this once. But in my office there is a fixed rule, that every criminal coming 
under my jurisdiction is to be beaten one hundred heavy blows. Do you 
know this ?" 

Hearing this Wang Chong lost all colour and his spirit went out of him. 
Bitterly he pleaded for mercy for he was old and unable to endure such 
punishment. 

General Ling answered, '* I am naturally of an easy and lenient disposi- 
tion. Therefore the number shall be reduced by half and you will be given 
fifty." While in the midst of further pleading the general ordered his 
runners to beat him. These grabbed him and threw him over with great 
violence, frightening Madam Wang, who, seeing the treatment of h*r husband, 
began to weep, crying out " My husband is old and weak and he is unable 
to bear such treatment. Mercy ! mercy ! " She pleaded until she was hoarse, 
but General Ling paid no attention. He renewed his orders to his under- 
lings, and at the same time ordered Madam Wang to be removed. Then they 
began to beat Prefect Wang with the fierceness of wolves and tigers. Each 
man after striking five licks was replaced by another, till ten had taken 
turns. So severe was the beating that his flesh was like jelly, and from the 
gaping wounds the blood flowed in streams difficult to stop. When finally 
released, he tried to rise, but fainted away and tumbled on the ground. 
Hastily Madam Wang came forward and raised him up. General Ling gave 
orders that he should be sent to join the troops of Captain Chang Chi-shou, 
and be put in the ranks as an ordinary soldier. 

This captain was known to be an avaricious and cruel man. Whenever 
one under banishment came into his hands, his preliminary demand was for 
fifty ounces of silver. Should this bribe not be forthcoming the prisoner was 
subjected to all sorts of indignities and sufferings until life became a burden. 
Wang Chong, knowing this, had nothing for it but to hand in the amount. 
After this husband and wife found some respite in Chang's camp. 
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From the time of her entrance into the palace the Emperor had become 
entirely wrapped up in Lu Kwae-fee. He gave heed to all she said and 
granted her innumerable requests. She spent her time urging him to 
drink, knowing of no other way by which to entertain him. On one occasion 
Emperor Han being tipsy, she said : ** Your majesty, your humble slave 
remembers continually that on account of your majesty's grace I have been 
acceptable, daily in the palace enjoying riches and honour. But at Yuihchow 
are my father and mother, who have not been recipients of any of your 
majesty's favours. Humbly I your slave request that they be summoned 
to the capital, that I may enjoy their presence, and that they may be near 
the abounding mercy of the Dragon Throne." With a bow of his head the 
Emperor replied. " On the morrow we will send an official to Yuihchow to 
summon your parents." 

She made her thanks, then proceeded to show her elation by making the 
Emperor quite drunk. On the morrow he enquired who would go for 
him to Yuihchow to summon the parents of Lu Kwae-fee. While he was 
still speaking Mao Yen-shou came forward and petitioned "Your minister 
is willing to go to Yuihchow again." Emperor Han wrote out with his own 
hand the order and delivered it to Mao. 

A rapid courier was sent forward to give notice to Squire Lu, who 
hearing the news was scarcely able to contain his joy. His hall was 
decorated with lanterns and red hangings in great profusion, while great 
preparations were made for feasting the imperial messenger. Soon a day 
arrived when without was heard three great guns saluting Minister Mao who, 
holding forth the Decree, rushed in. The Squire received him and conducted 
him to the grand reception hall. Turning to the Holy Decree he knelt. 
Mao opening the Decree read the Im|Derial will. Delighted, the Squire 
grasped the Minister by the sleeve and conducted him to a seat. After tea 
had been served and drunk, a feast of royal proportions was set forth, every 
honour being paid to Mao. At the same time his servants and attendants 
were provided with food and drink without limit. 

After the feast, the husband and wife, to show their appreciation, opened 
their treasure boxes and, preparatory for the morrow, when the Minister was 
to leave on his return to the capital, took out a thousand ounces of silver for 
the Minister and three hundred for his foJlowers. . . 

Mao made an early start, but before leaving the Squire went out to see 
him, saying: "The road is long, the mountains high, and the waters deep. 
I have here provided a small and unworthy present to defray your small 
and extra expenses by the way. May I hope that it may, though 
unworthy, find acceptance ? " 
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Seeing this generous ofifering, Mao answered, his face wreathed with 
smile3 : " Imperial relative, yesterday I was the recipient of your great 
favours. I am unworthy to receive this extra manifestation of respect and 
dare not." 

The Squire reminded him : " Sir, everything here and in the capital 
has been successfully carried through, owing to your favours. Now I bring 
an unworthy present, it is only a little, take it. When I get to the capital, 
I will make you another somewhat commensurate with your favours and 
station." 

Hearing this pro- 
mise of a greater gift, 
and always ready to 
receive, Mao said : 
" Though being un- 
worthy your notice, I 
will receive the present 
with thanks. Though 
I have taken a good 
deal of trouble for 
you, aged imperial 
relative, yet your trea- 
sures have more than 
paid me for all. Think! 
Wang Chong has been 
banished to Liaoyang, 
and his daughter, who 
properly was the Im- 
perial choice, is suffer- 
ing the shame .of the 
Cold Palace. But 
your daughter is in the 
Western Palace, and 
is furthermore in high 
favour with the Em- 
peror. Will not her 
CHAO CHUiN BEWAILING HER FATE. parents be recipients of 

her reflected light? In this have I not shown my friendship by my 
actions ? " 

This tirade was ended with a great burst of laughter, as if he thought he 
had been witty. 
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Tiie Squire, bowhifj at every sentence, kept repeating " 1 have received 
from you, sir, grace as high as heaven, and favours as thick as the earth." 
" I have one more word," said Mao, taking the Squire by the hand. 
Mao said " I shall go first to the capital ; make all possible haste to 
come up. Come straight to me." This was to preserve his hold on the 
father-in-law to the Emperor, whom he conjectured would soon be in favour. 
Mao then took his leave. 

The Squire went 
feverishly about his 
preparations. When 
the day came for his 
departure all the civil 
and military officials 
with relatives and 
gentry came out to 
offer their congratula- 
tions and say farewell. 
So delighted was 
Squire Lu that his 
bones became weak 
and his muscles ached. 
Soon he had es- 
tablished himself in a 
hired palace, and be- 
fore he had become 
settled down he went 
to see Minister Mao. 
The doorkeeper to the 
Minister, having been 
sufficiently bribed.took 
in the announcement 
of his arrival. Mao 
Yen-shou, hearing that 
EMPRESS LING ASCENDING THK PAVILION. the relative of the Em- 

peror had arrived, ordered the great doors to be thrown open and personally 
went out to receive the Squire, much to the amazement of his people. For this 
proud man seldom went out to receive anyone, even a prince of the blood. 
On the morrow Lu was received in audience by the Emperor, who 
bestowed on him the title " Father-in-law of the Empire," while his wife was 
honoured with the title of Princess. Furthermore, orders were given to the 
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Board of Works to provide money and build a palace for the *' Father-in-law 
of the Empire," 

Daily Lii Kwae-fee rose into favour, and daily her assurance grew 
and her arrogance increased. 

CHAPTER IX. 

CHAO CHUIN IS SICK IN THE COLD PALACE. — 
MADAM WANG HAS ANOTHER DAUGHTER. 

It was quite different with Chao Chuin. Subjected to the bitterness 
of the Cold Palace, early thinking and late sorrowing, neither eating nor 
drinking, her features became drawn and wrinkled. No wonder she was 
seized with a serious fever. With skin dry and bones burning, and 
spitting red blood, her condition was serious indeed. Taking a glance 
in the mirror she was frightened at her own wasted appearance. Eyes 
without lustre and mouth drawn with suffering she thus addressed her image: 
"Miss Wang, beautiful beyond compare, intelligent beyond reckoning, how 
now? But this Cold Palace is the place of your dwelling, and though you 
desired ever so much, you will never go out in this life." As usual, when 
in this gloomy mood, violent weeping followed. Eunuch Chang came in and, 
seeing her suffering, pleaded : *' Dear madam, you should not thus injure 
yourself by giving way to your suffering." 

Chao Chuin answered : " The winter has passed. The spring is here 
again, all the flowers are opening, vegetation is springing into active life. 
Butterflies are flitting about, and the bees are diligently gathering food. 
But I am as a dried sacred lily root — who cares for it ? and who cares for 
me ? I hate my life and am ready to die. Sick here in this Cold Palace, no 
physician to prescribe, no medicine to take. Why should I desire to live.^" 

" But madam, should you die now, there will forever be no hope of 
restoral ; now ruin your body and all is lost. But who knows if there will 
not be a day of escape ? " 

" I understand all you say, and know that it is true, but I am enduring 
a cruel wrong that I do not understand, how then shall I not suffer 7 " 

With a sigh the eunuch departed. 

Prefect Wang hired some poor rooms, for he still had a little money; 
however, he could not avoid the daily expenses, and his money was fast 
disappearing. Further, General Ling desiring to curry favour \w\\h Mao 
Yen-shou, put every indignity on Wang Chong. Constantly he was 
summoned into his presence and if it were not a beating, it was a round 
cursing that was given. Wang, desiring to avoid this treatment as much as 
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possible and to protect his life which seemed to be aimed at, gradually 
handed in silver and gold until there was none left ; he could not 
even keep his house. All his servants deserted him. Daily difficulties 
grew. The locil officials, becoming more and more hostile, sentenced him 
to be a common cook for the soldiers. In the daytime he had to cook 
their food and at night keep watch on the streets. He who had been 
a fourth-rank official was now come low indeed. One day, returning from 
his watch, being unusually cast down, he complained to his wife, though he 
was usually brave for her sake, " I have been thinking of Chao Chuin, 
suffering in the Cold Palace, and then of ourselves, here in the midst of all 
this suffering; and what is more, when will the day or year come, when 
there will be an end ? Why not take these old bones and throw them 
out on the dust heap ? " 

Madam Wang, always brave, encouraged him : " My husband, as to this 
suffering, why dwell on it ? When Chao Chuin was separated from us she 
left a parting request. Already seven months had then gone. Alas! though 
she is gone her words are still remembered. Now fourteen months have 
gone, and when will the day be ? " 

" When the fruit is ripe it drops of itself, is an old saying." 
That very night, in their poverty and bitter suffering, a little daughter 
came to them. According to agreement her name was chosen — Sai 
Chao Chuin. She grew daily in beauty and intelligence; and before four 
months were over, she had wrapped her little hands in their heart strings, and 
in her they found some alleviation for their suffering. 

CHAPTER X. 

NIGHT WATCHES. — CHAO CHUIN SP:EKS CONSOLATION IN MUSIC. 

At the succeeding metropolitan examinations. Lieu Ven-lung was 
Primus. After waiting for half-a-year he was given the post of Wong Chong, 
Prefect of Yuihchow, by Mao Yen-shou, whose devoted follower he became. 

In the autumn Chao Chuin's strength returned somewhat. She began 
to notice that the leaves were falling, and the belated insects were singing 
their last songs, while migrating swans gave notice of their flight by 
loud cries. Still, in the loneliness of the Cold Palace she could not overcome 
her suffering, nor get the proper amount of sleep. In the day she brooded 
on her treatment by the Emperor, at night she tossed listlessly and helplessly 
on her weary couch ; while her mental agony became unendurable, and 
madness with its horrors threatened. One night, afraid to try to sleep, she 
noticed that there was a bright moon which flooded a part of her prison room 
through a small window. Silver light covered all nature. As she looked 
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out of the window she heard the night watchmen just beginning to beat the 
first watch. Unable to rest there, she went out into the garden. Raising 
her beautiful, sorrow-marked face to heaven she addressed the Moon God. 

'•Buddha of the 
brilliant moon, if 
knowing that I, your 
slave, was to endure 
such a lot, why did 
you allow me to be 
born i* You have the 
jade rabbit of the moon 
for companion, while I 
am confined here alone. 
Buddha ! Choose my 
will for me! Give 
your benign protection, 
and allow me to see 
Emperor Han. 1 shall 
then give immediate 
thanks to the gods, 
and during life be 
your slave." 

Having thus pray- 
ed she passed on into 
the Imperial Gardens. 
Ascending a flower 
pavilion she took a 
seat on a decorated 
china stool. In her 

listless thoughts she chad chuin meets thk khprkss. 

remembered that Mang Chiong, renowned for her beauty, had been 
married to Fan Chi-lang. For three happy inonths she enjoyed and 
regaled herself in his loyal and royal love. Suddenly, the very intensity 
of his love set the demon of jealousy to work. Then he neglected the 
Imperial mandate and avoided his busine.ss. He was seized as a rebel, 
and carried, without notice, to Changan, the capital. Too late to make 
restitution to his wife he found out his mistake. He was buried alive in the 
Great Wall, then being built. But this was unknown to her. After three 
years of waiting for him who never came, she followed her lord with 
bleeding heart and weeping eyes to the capital. There, failing to find trace 
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of her husband, for three days she wandered though the city, weeping and 
forlorn. On the third day in despair she dashed herself to death from the 
city wall, showing her devotion and pure fidelity. 

" Even her case 
was not so bitter as 
mine. For she at least 
had three months of 
conjugal felicity. But 
I have never even seen 
Emperor Han, and 1 
have been confined 
here nearly a year." 
Then aloud she ex- 
claimed : " Mang 
Chiong! I am not so 
brave as you. Though 
wishing to die I have 
not the courage. I re- 
member my parents ; 
and I have not seen 
Emperor Han, but I 
will, 1 shall see him. 
and with my tears 
move his false heart. 
Then too, I remember 
my enemy Mao Yen- 
shou on whom I will 
be revenged. How 
should I be ready to 
die here in this Cold 
Palace? But, Mang Chiong, it is a shame that such as I should even call 
on your glorious name ! And should you desire to punish me for presumption 
I could not say a word." 

But the thought gave her new courage. She went in and got her guitar, 
and returning she sang long and bitterly. The instrument seemed to take 
up her .sorrow and give expression to what she could not put in words. 
For who could understand the meaning of her mourning? But the cup of 
her bitterness was full, for her deliverer was already at hand, in the person 
of no less dignity than the Empress Ling. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE EMPRESS LING MEETS CHAO CHUIN. 

The Empress, having finished her supper in solitary grandeur, for the 
Emperor never visited her now, suddenly her eyes became dilated and began 
to twitch, her ears became hot, and she was unaccountably restless and 
unable to remain in her apartments. This was a surprise to her whose 
placid life of peace had little to disturb it. While questioning with herself 
as to the meaning of these portents, she ordered her attendants to accompany 
her into the pleasure grounds. Having passed through most of these 
lavishly decorated and beautiful grounds, she finally ordered that the way 
be led to the Phoenix Pavilion. " But, your majesty, that would be 
unpropitious." 

" Why ? " 

" That pavilion is demon -possessed, and from time to time the demon 
makes its appearance there. It would be best not to go." Her monitor 
shewed his real terror by his words and manner. 

" We have for these past few days been unable to find rest anywhere. 
Perhaps there is someone unjustly confined in the Cold Palace. Therefore 
would we go and ourself personally make enquiries. Lead the way." Her 
eunuchs knew too well, by experience, that they dared not hesitate when 
ordered in that tone, and so they showed the way, but not with alacrity. 

Slowly ascending the pavilion, she noticed that the moon was as light 
as day and in the enjoyment of the moment she forgot her own cause of 
trouble. But soon it came with redoubled force, and only the stroke of the 
second watch recalled her from her gloomy, reflections. She was just about 
to depart, when she heard the sorrowful notes of a guitar, accompanying the 
strains. 

" Chao Chuin, unjustly suffering in the Cold Palace, petitions High 
Heaven — " The couplet was incomplete, for the singer broke down in tears. 
Hearing the name Chao Chuin the Empress was greatly surprised. 

" What ? " she questioned, " The Emperor Han in now in the Western 
Palace disporting himself with a Chao Chuin. How then is there another 
Chao Chuin imprisoned in the Cold Palace? Who can explain this?" 
No answer being offered, though there were those with her suit who could have 
explained, following the sound of the music, which had started again, she 
arrived at a closed door. After listening to the music until she heard the 
name Chao Chuin again she ordered one of the women to enquire who was 
within wailing her resentment, 
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Chao Chuin hearing herself enquired of was both surprised and startled. 
Putting down her instrument she questioned : " Who is so good as to ask 
questions of the solitary sufferer in the Cold Palace ? " 

" The Empress Ling, out for a walk in the moonlight, hearing your 
music, wishes to know who you are." 

Chao Chuin, scarcely able to believe her ears, but full of joy and hope, 
exclaimed : " Your majesty ! Save me ! Your slave is the daughter of 
Wang Chong, Prefect of Yuihchow. My name is Chao Chuin. Emperor 
Han summoned your slave to the capital to enter the Western Palace. But 
your slave does not know where she has offended that she should be 
consigned to the Cold Palace for this past year. In the midst of bitterness 
and suffering your slave cries to someone to save her." 

Greatly mystified the Empress commanded silence and continued : " If 
in the Western Palace there is a Chao Chuin, how then can you claim to be 
Chao Chuin ? " 

The answer came back, trembling, but ringing true, " But she who is in 
the Western Palace is false, your slave is the true Chao Chuin." 

" Then," ordered the Empress, *' quickly have the doors opened that we 
may see for ourselves." Eunuch Chang, who had become much devoted to 
this little unfortunate prisoner, hurried to get the keys and open the doors. 

Chao Chuin, trembling and hesitating, went out to meet Her Majesty. 
Prostrating herself she exclaimed : ** Your Maje.sty, save me, O save me ! 
A thousand times a thousand years be the length of your Majesty's life." 

Empress Ling, with both hands raised the prostrate girl, and she saw — 

A beauty, as the spring rains — divine. 
Brilliant as pure jade, lovely. 
A face as fair as the hybiscus 
Willow eye brows adorning. 

Spellbound by such unsurpassed loveliness, she involuntarily whispered 
" How beautiful ! " and she felt that the frail sufferer before her was as good as 
beautiful. Completely won, she said with condescending grace. " My little 
sister, had we known you were here, you should long since have been 
delivered from this place of shame. Now we know your case and we 
will surely deliver you. We must see the Emperor and clear up the whole 
case ; should it be found that some false minister is responsible, he shall suffer 
the severest penalties of the law." 

" The thanks of your slave shall know no end, Mother of the Kingdom," 
sweetly and reverently answered Chao Chuin. 

" Little sister, though we are Empress, in reality we are only equal with 
you here in the Cold Palace." 
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" How could that 
be, your majesty?" 

"Ah! Emperor 
Han is daily in the 
Western Palace, under 
the power of a veritable 
witch. Early to plea- 
sures, and nightly in 
revels, leaving us alone 
to sit and wait for 
him who never comes. 
Thus for nearly a year 
he has not come to us, 
and we are heartsore 
and weary — husband 
unknown. All we 
know is that she of 
tlie Western Palace is 
called Chao Chuin. 
What slave has dared 
to assume that name, 
deceiving the Son of 
Heaven ? " 

" If I, your slave, 
may be allowed to 
speak," said Chao 
Chuin, "how is it that 



LU FEE BEATEN, 

your majesty maintains no rule in your dominion ?" 

"What is that, mistress?" firing up. 

" Your majesty, are you not Empress, with authority over the women of 
the whole palace ? Though she of the Western Palace is in favour, how 
should she be able to upset the equanimity of the palace, throwing into 
disorder the established rules? Your majesty has the power of life and 
death and not even the Emperor can have a word to say, when you see fit 
to exercise that authority." 

Empress Ling could only wave a dissent. "Though what you say is 
all true, Emperor Han is deeply infatuated with her, and should we now 
fall under his disfavour because of her, sore would be our own punishment. 
We will go to the Emperor, make known to his majesty these conditions, 
and surely the true and the false Chao Chuin shall be made known. ' The 
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water falling reveals the hidden stone.' All her crowd shall then be 
punished. But you two will not be able to live together on earth. When 
you are made Empress in the Western Palace, then we two shall be able to 
assist this weakling to rule the Empire." 

" Your majesty's perceptions are beyond compare." Then throwing 
herself on her knees, " On bended knees I beg your favour. Young and 
unlearned, without culture, and disfavoured, I pray your majesty's forbearance. 
For I, your slave, know not the etiquette of the Court." 

" No use to be so humble. For you are remarkably intelligent, and it is 
evident you do understand both etiquette and ceremony. But now return 
for a time to the Cold Palace again, endure it for one more night. At 
daylight there shall be a quick deliverance." 

Chao Chuin, with falling tears of gratitude, made her thanks and 

departed for her prison. 
But her hope went 
out with the light of 
the Empress's face. 

Empress Ling was 
unable to wait for the 
morning audience, and 
while going to her own 
palace suddenly gave 
orders to lead the way 
to the Western Palace. 
The second watch was 
nearly past. The 
palace was quiet, ex- 
cept in the western 
division, where the 
sounds of revelry still 
went on. A messenger 
was sent on before 
to find out what was 
going on in the ban- 
queting hall. The an- 
swer was soon brought 
that the Emperor was 
alone with Lu Fee. 
This report had an ab- 
EMPRESs LING ADVISING THE EMPEROR. solutely transforming 
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effect on the Empress. For jealousy makes wreck of placid as well as of 
passionate natures. Now she was seized with overpowering wrath, and her 
beautiful face transfixed, hardened, she towered to her full height, a terrible 
and a fearsome thing — a jealous woman. With flushed face, eyes ablaze and 
grinding her teeth, she lead the way, brushing the attendants aside, to the 
side entrance. There, attendant women and eunuchs received her obsequious- 
ly. " Out with you," she commanded, " and keep silence, awaiting my 
orders." Then turning to her attendant suit she ordered " Extinguish those 
lights in the entrances." It was done. Profound silence ensued. But the 
hearts of many were thumping loudly, and the dark stillness was only 
distubed by the suppressed signs of the frightened servants. 

CHAPTER XII. 

AN IMPERIAL EAVESDROPPER — THE IMPERIAL FEAST INTERRUPTED. 

As the Empress stood without listening to the revelling within, the 
maudlin talk of a tipsy Emperor and the chatter of a fawning minion, her 
wrath knew no bounds. But this was somewhat appeased when she heard 
him say : " My beloved, from the time we summoned you from Yuihchow 
we have spent our time with you, and our joy has been without measure. 
Empress Ling has known a solitary life for nearly a year. She is still 
young, and is without doubt in her palace nursing her grudge. Therefore 
after to-morrow's audience we must go and make a reconciliation with her." 
As she heard this her fingers twitched. But hope began to revive, and she 
threw the whole blame on Lu Fee, who had in fact obtained complete 
ascendancy over the Emperor for the time being. 

When Lu Fee heard this her face flushed with jealous anger and she 
replied : " Had your majesty not mentioned Empress Ling," with a sneer in 
her voice, " it might have been better. But now that she has been spoken 
of, may your slave speak what has long been on her mind ? For when you 
hear it your flesh will creep and your marrow grow cold." 

With eyes bulging and hands trembling he blurted " Why speak thus 
mysteriously ? You have our confidence. Speak out, without fear." 

" Then I will speak. Long since I have heard that Empress Ling, 
because your majesty daily comes where you can get pleasure to your 
slave, does not cease to revile your majesty behind your back ; saying that 
you dally your time away, while the borders and mountain regions are on 
the verge of revolt. That another is preparing to seize the throne. But as 
I see it," she continued, growing arrogant and bold hearing her own voice, 
" though she is Empress, she should give herselt to the observance of womanly 
virtues and not be meddling wtih the affairs of the Empire. Indeed, 
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according to her actions she is guilty of grave offences. So grave that she 
should be put away by death ! Why is she still honoured with the empty 
title of Empress ? May I, your slave, hope that your majesty will not 
neglect to look into this affair, and prepare for what is surely coming, unless 
warded off." 

" Tut ! Tut ! Softly, my love ! What you say is all wrong. The 
virtues and merit of Empress Ling are beyond question. Though we have 
not gone of late to her, she is not a jealous creature without sense, and she 
does not, without reason, bear a grudge. You need not indulge in reckless 
talk. Suppose it should reach the ears of Empress Ling ? Do you wish 
to bring calamity on yourself?" 

Seeing that she had been unsuccessful, her face flushed with mortification, 
and in a subdued voice she answered " I, your slave, had only the best 
of intentions. Act according to the Dragon will. But when what I have 
warned your majesty against comes to pass regrets will then be too late." 

" We can talk of that later. Pass the wine." 

What they had been saying was not for her ears, but every word was 
clearly heard by Empress Ling. And her wrath grew to fury as she 
commented, hissing through clenched teeth, " Low wretch ! You have the 
courage to fabricate lies concerning us! Whose daughter are you, passing 
yourself as Chao Chuin.^ Having consigned her to the Cold Palace you are 
not satisfied, but your ambitions reach out for the throne ? " Turning 
to her attendants she commanded in a hissing whisper that grew to a defiant 
scream, " Beat you in and have no fear ; we are here." Being thoroughly 
devoted to their mistress, they made a rush for the doors. Lamps, lanterns, 
tables, chairs, benches, and feasting vessels of every kind went flying. 
Attendants fell over one another to get out of the way, while only a feeble 
resistance was made by the guard. Empress Ling followed close behind. 
Having gained entrance she took no notice of the Imperial presence, but 
commanded : " Beat me this wretch ! " Golden bowls, jade lamp stands. 
Imperial crockery, all of priceless value, were sent flying in every direction. 
The screams of women, the startled cry of the Emperor's servants, the wrathful 
commands of the Empress, the surprised protest of the Emperor, the dismay 
of the fighting attendants, all combined to make a scene of utmost confusion. 

Lu Fee, seeing that it was Empress Ling, and now thoroughly frightened 
made haste to prostrate herself, and so remained, too scared to utter a word. 
Standing over her Empress Ling poured forth a stream of invective : " Who 
are you, base born, having entered the palace by fraud, to cast the spell of 
your wiles over the Emperor ? Presumption having blinded your better sense 
you dare to discuss the advantages of propriety, and the obligations of rectitude, 
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while neglecting to pay your obeisence to your Empress. You know 
nothing of these virtues. Not satisfied with the constant presence of the 
Emperor, you dare in your revels to revile us ? Conscienceless and all 
sense of shame abandoned, you with jealous intrigue accuse us of criticising the 
Emperor. Produce your evidence, produce your evidence." This was delivered 
in one breath, and as she spoke her sense of injury increased. Spurning the 
crouching figure with her beautiful foot she commanded " Minions ! Do 
your work. Beat her without mercy." 

The sounding whack of the falling blows was only interrupted by the 
agonizing screams of Lu Fee. 

Emperor Han was drunk, but he understood the situation at a glance, and 
knew too well what it meant to interfere. Though he was much moved by 
seeing his favourite tumbled about the floor, with clothes torn, hair dishevelled, 
and hearing her cries " Your majesty ! save me, save me ! " yet all he did was 
to plead persuasively. 

" Let not your anger have sway, our imperial consort. The affair can 
be handled more mildly." Then he arose and went to the Empress. 
" Our consort, to-night you have come to the Western Palace. We have given 
cause of offence in that we failed to go out to meet you. Now Lu Fee, 
lacking in perception, had done some wild talking about you, which you 
probably heard. But we believed not a word of it. Will you not show your 
accustomed grace, and have mercy on her, seeing she is young and ignorant ? 
Allow us to make apologies for her." With a laugh of familiarity he patted 
the Empress on the shoulder. 

But seeing that every word he spoke was an endeavour to justify 
and excuse Lu Fee, it was like pouring oil on a blazing fire. And with face 
convulsed- with* anger, pointing a finger of scorn, .she answered : " Senseless 
and confused prince! You have been spending your time in revelry, taking 
no note of the rising discontent throughout every part of the Empire. An- 
other is on the way to usurp the throne. Though what this woman said 
was from her own mind. For she knows nothing of what we have been 
saying or doing." Turning to the still crouching figure on the floor she 
gave orders that she should be put in restraint. Then, catching the Emperor 
by the sleeve, she pulled him out of the Western Palace. Now he, hearing of 
rebellion and loss of throne, was too weak not to follow anyone who had 
so important a piece of news, to say nothing of his dread of the Empress, 
when she was in such a frame of mind as she was at this time. She, seeing 
her advantage, continued " Why have you not summoned your generals, and 
begun the levy of troops ? " 
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" Our consort, the night is now far spent. At to-morrow's audience we 
will do what you suggest." 

*' The burning fire demands an immediate action. Early action now 
may save a multitude of people. Why not this night begin the movement 
of troops for the protection of the mountains and streams ? " 

They had now arrived at the throne hall, as they were passing to the 
Empress Palace, and just as he was about to answer her, she motioned him 
to the throne. Without thought he seated himself, and then to his amaze- 
ment the Empress laid aside her golden crown, and humbly kneeling, made 
eight prostrations. At the same time she petitioned : " Imperial highness, 
declare what is my punishment. I have sinned." 

Now, thoroughly sobered by these rapidly occurring events, he quickly 
arose and with both hands raised her. " Our imperial consort, what is the 
meaning of this ? Speak plainly that we may know all the particulars." 

Still kneeling she made answer: "To-night we came to the Western 
Palace without ceremony that we might arouse you to the exercise of your 
former intelligent control of the affairs that affect the good of the people, but 
especially yourself. Have you forgotten your dream vision ? Then why are 
you now punishing the innocent object of that dream ? Who has deceived you 
that you should receive this dolt ? " She arose from her position, and catching 
her breath at the memory of her own cause of hatred she continued : " Were 
you not in love with the Chao Chuin of your dream? Why then did you 
not exercise a small amount of leniency, and allow her to return to her home, 
when you chose another to your favours ? " 

Much startled, he replied. "We sent a minister to Yuihchow, who 
chose Chao Chuin, and Lu Fee. The latter was chosen and the minister 
ordered to return the former to Yuihchow. How is it then that you, my 
consort, mention the name of Chao Chuin ? " 
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(Bems of Cblnese Ipoett^, 

III. 

By The Chinese Hermit. 



•^ ^ ill M ^ Beqinninq of Summer While away from Home. 

^^ jBJJ ^ '^ ptf In Aprirs glorious sky, when noonday-show'rs are o'er, 

>tP ^ ^ 5R3 49J Beyond my window clearer loom the Southern Peaks, 

Inl B^l ^fc ^ 9 Before the breeze the willow-catkins dance no more, 
rt Eel JCL, -fc But every sun-flowV to the Sun now nods and speaks. 

ttt jK ^ l& iki ^^ seems to ever rain when plums are getting ripe, 
-w^ nrfc^ lA ^gi Among the sedgy pools the frogs do croak and pipe ; 

SS" ^*JSl F^ ^ ^ ^^' appointed hour has pass'd and friends didn't call ; 

pj ^J y^ ^^ j(j^ A careless tap with chessman makes my lamp wick fall 



The Appointed Hour. 




mwBm 

^ ^ ^ -^ ^ Rising from a Summer Nap. 

^ Be yT" iMfc S ^ly teeth still feel the taste of juicy plums so tart, 

gl. ^& ^^ 1^ ^S The plantains to my window-gauze their green impart ; 

Ip£ jBt _L WSk 5© -^"^ when I rise from naps in these long summer-days, 
kSi W? 'Iff '& ^ ^ ^^^y watch the children willow-catkins chase. 



^M ^ eg ^ nr On The Sanchu Road.^ 

^C ^^ V/w ^C fpy When plums are ripe fair is the weather every day, 

^1 ^^ S^ B$ » When up some stream we stop, we journey o'er the hills. 

PH jtj ^jj Q Pp As deep as when we came are shades along the way, 
y gi LIj Q But now I hear the flaming orioles' tuneful trills. 






1. — ^ JK ^ 4* Rt,'fer.s to the road towards the city of Chiichow, in Western Chlkiang province, 
the author of these lines, Tseng Yii, being on his way to that city having been appointed its Prefect. 
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S i^ ^ ii^ Impromptu Lines. 

xV w TO ^& B|l The waving bamboos on my window shadows throw, 

^ 3W vRf ^m ^f The mated songsters in the sunset glow, 

5R ^^ W ^^ Begonias now are passed and catkins flown away, 

^ P ml vfi^ J^ ^^^ longer seems to me each languid summer day. 




A SuMMER'8 Day. 
In deep or shallow pools the ducklings dive away, 



ilf ^ ^ >A% tX Now plums are ripe and clouds or sunshine hold their 

Xc ^' ^ From garden east to garden west our wine we sip, 
* pt| ^1^ ^^ 

18 4±4 iS ^^ ^K And from the trees the golden Pip'a^ fruit would strip. 



q: "]T ^ ^ *^ 3^ Both southward coming, making cool and fair the night. 






Leisurely Enjoying the View from a Balcony 

AT NlQHT. 

On every side the tints of hills and water blend ; 

Their perfume to my balcony distant lilies send ; 
Unheeded are the soft, pure breeze and moonbeams bright, 



Summer in a Mountain Retreat. 




00 ^^ fiS LU The leafy shades are deep and long are summer days, 

^m « P^i w JS Reflected towers in every lakelet do I trace, 

^S S& ^^ *)« -§ \}^Q crystal curtains in the breeze the ripples bend, 

* wi^ >A. S ^^^ through the garden trellis'd-roses ' perfumes wend. 







\&i S 7d* S The Farmers. 

'^ -^ JE tC tU At dawn the fields to farm, the flax to spin at eve, 

^ft ^^ 3t» ^^ ^ Thus o'er their toils the rural swains and matrons por'd ; 

^ rrt ^P^ W Their children, quite too young to plow or weave, 

^p "0% ^t ^ Beneath the mulberry shade would play at planting 

^ ^ 3 JP gourd. 



I.— 8fc A The Pi-p'a, fruit also known as the " Loquat." 
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T '^ 5^ ^ Id" The fields are bright with green ; the streams are white 

S P9 ^ lij ^ ^^*^^ (osim, 

^ ^ ^ ^ BQ ^'^^ night-joys' cries are heard amid the misty gloom. 

^ ffl ^ F^ ^. ^^ April on tlie farms no leisure hands are found, 

4^ i 'jktj »}3fc When silk time ends, then planting rice comes round. 

j^ ^i 4% £ Lines on the Pomeqranite-flowers. 

M%nM m ,,, , ,^, ,. . , .,,. ^ 

^S* iHk iFt 1*'"' i& pomegranites blooms are shming bright m May, 

-f^ 4ili H "tf; -tf" I'heir tender fruit are hourly growing on the spray ; 

^ SnP ^ na What pity here no fashion's wheel or hoof should pass, 

5? ^ -^^ an ^ut 1^^ such falling beauties rot upon the grass. 

jK $f: ^ ;f/} HK 

I ^.^^^ - 

^ ^ ill ^ Evening in a Hamlet. 

p3 ^ 1^ Vw 4^ ^^^ ponds are filled with weeds, the banks with running 

^^ .i. n tiS The sunset hills upon the chilly waters gleam. 

^S i^ /^ *?fC ^ '^^ cowherd homeward rides his water buffalo, 

g^ pj Al ^ wife A tuneless ditty from his eaten reed doth blow. 



X , jrt; ^ Under the Thatched Eaves. 

l|| -^ ^ ^ ^ Beneath the eaves the walks are neatly swept with care ; 

*&t ^ JSJc '^ ^ ^^^^* blooming shrubs I rear'd along the path are fair ; 

^ PQ ffig j^ The streams that feed the fields through endless verdure 

^ ^ Q ^ ^^^ twin-hills would to me their emerald riches send. 






^ % ^ ^ ^"^ SWALLOWS' LANE.^ 

>A B^ -5^ ^ i^ Beside the redbird-bridge wild flow'rs luxuriant grow, 

^ 3E ^ 1^ '^ '"^"^ ""^ ^^^^ swallows' lane the sun is shining low ; 

*^ W[ P ^ ^ '^^^^^ swallows that once knew the mansions of the great 
W ^ ^ K* ^^^^' ^^^^ ^^^^' humbler homes to build their nest and 



i.—^ ^ ifH Red Bird Bridj;e is siliialed outside the city of Nanking. ^ S «r " '^^ack coats" is 
another name for the swallow. In Swallow Lane resided in the limes of the Chin dynasty (-ff |9) 
A.D. 265-419, the families of Wang (3E) and (Uf), who then held high official positions. The houses 
of these two families were famous for the innumerable swallows that used to flock thither, whence came 
the name of Swallow Lane or IVit-yi-hsiang. After ihe decline of the Chin dynasty the two families 
also declined and became poor, and the swallows left them. 



I 
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96 ^ ^ ^ Farewell to an Imperial Envoy who goes on a 

m ^ H^ IS % Mission to Tashkend. 

CD ^ ^? SK 321 The morning rain has washed the floating dust away, 

Iw ^ Pf -TO 152 The willows round the inn their emerald robes display. 

BW ffi PJ Hi 5r O friend, I urge thee now another cup to drain, 

^ * ffl' lC ® For west of Yangkwan^ Pass you'll seek old friends 



m vam. 



JtC €r ffi ' Lines Written on the Peh-Hsieh Monument close by 

jjA ^ ^^ >^ BS '''"^ Yellow Crane Paqoda. 

T- ;^ _E ^R ji/ An exile now I go to Changsha" far away, 

H dl ^^ iS i^ ^^^ westward t'wards my Changan home my eyes 

^•!^>ri- ^ would stray; 

jjfc -J- B E, While on this 'I'ower of Yellow Crane my flute I'll play 

' is ;^ ^S ■ii? And wake the town with " Falling-plum-flower " song 

& -fC W ^ 1> in May. 






Lines Written at Hwainan Temple. 
I loiter north or south and rest me here and there. 
£ ^ ^i jS: kfe 'y\\^ stream is white with blooms which Autumn gales 

lay bare. 
I come not here to mourn the work of Autumn breeze, 
The hills on either bank may mourn if they so please. 












iW 



"■ 'U 






Autumn. 

Adown the green hillsides the crystal cascades stream ; 

Transparent pools with richest tints of Autumn gleam. 
Far from the wrangling world this scene does quietly rest, 

By fleecy clouds and purple leaves profusely drest. 



I. — J{( |Q| Anhsi was ihe name given in the T'ang dynasty to countries in Central Asia. 
Yangkuan was the name of one of the passes leading out of the Western end of the Great Wall. 

2. — A ^ Ch'angsha, the present capital of Ilunan province. The author of these lines Li Tai-po 
(^ JC &)i the famous poet of the T'ang dynasty, who flourished about the middle of the Eighth Century 
A.I)., was on his road to exile through Ch'angsha to ^ ^ now known as Wuchang ^ ^ the Capital 
of Hupeh province, having been banished thereto by his fickle and licentious sovereign T'ang Ming 
Huang (vide No. 49) for some imaginary fault. JSk $ Ch'angan, the ancient name of the present 
Ilsian, the Capital of Shansi province, at that time Capital of the T'ang Kmperors. X tt tt 
Huang'ko-l(nv^ or Yellow Crane Tower, is still standing and is situated near Hankow, opposite 
Wuchang. The tower was built in commemoration of the sjx)t whence ^ -J* ^ Wang Tzean, one 
of the Genii, mounted heavenwards riding on the back of a Yellow Crane. Jj H) Peh-hsia^ there 
were four of these monuments, one on each side of the Tower. These lines were dedicated by the 
poet to the Northern or 4b monument. 
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^ ^ xS ^ "The Meeting of the Heavenly Lovers on the 

^ ^ 38^ ^ -H Seventh Day of the Seventh Moon. 

A ^ j^ ^ X^ What shall we do, ere Cowherd^ and the Weaver meet? 
^ 53- "A* ^^ ^^^ work her shuttle we will ask the Weaver sweet. 

J."C Jl 3£ ^ Fair maidens yearly ask the Weaver teach them skill, 

^ ^ -^ ^ ^"' ^^^ much skill they've learnt remains a secret still. 

^^^^ 

V^ ^ — " ^i T""E Beqinninq of Autumn. 

*§ f& Wl w -U- The noisy rooks are gone, the glittVing screen is bare, 

1^ W^ W ^ W^ ^y ^^^^ cools me abed with pleasant draughts of air. 

* ^ \R ^ The Autumn's voice arouses me, yet Autumn's flown : — 

J^ ^ — ' 3£ ^"^ thick with Wu-t'ung^ leaves the moon-lit steps 

S ^%M^ arestrown. 





B^ i^ ^ ^ ^^ ^"^ ^^^ ^^ ^"^ Seventh Day of the 

-^ yU i^ ^ On broider'd screens the Autumn Moon has thrown its light, 

^\r ft jffl 3fe With silken fan the flashing glowworms I evade ; 

1^. ^ W^ \^ ^^ lerrace-roof how pleasant seems the glorious night 

^^ -ir -kn |)sfe "^^ As here I lie to watch the Coivherd^ and the Weaving 



Maid. 







Middle of Autumn. 
ffi jth ^C iMC ^]^ The ev'ning clouds are gone, the air is bright and cool, 
^P i^ Wl ^^ ^^^ Milky- way* is mute, the Silver Orb is full. 

^^ >P Si i^ ^^^^ ^^^*^ ^^^ lovely night will not last long for me, 

tp ^S^ A year to come this same bright moon where shall I see ? 





I mmm 




I. — j|E ^ Cowherd and m ](f Weaver Maid are the names of two stars on opposite sides of the 
Milky Way (31^ fSf *' Heavenly Stream " in Chinese). These two stars are supposed to meet, as lovers, 
once a year on one side of the Heavenly Stream, on the 7th day of the 7th moon. The Weaver Maid 
is the patroness of young girls who wish to be adepts at the Art of Embroidering or Weaving, who 
throughout China keep this night, -{3 ^ Seventh Night, as a festival on which displays of specimens of 
all kinds of Art, according to the means of a family, are made before the family altar in honour of the 
anniversary. 

2. — i^ m The leaves of the ^Vufung^ or Dryandra tree. 

3.-«4*. «*(seeNo. 106). 

4. — jlS ^ Silvery Stream is another poetical name for the Milky Way. 5 SI Plate of Jade is an 
appellation of the full harvest moon. 
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ML 1^ ^ ® Reflections on a Tower by the River-Bank. 

-& ^ ^V* 1^ y^ Alone I mount this Tower with melancholy sigh ; 

'ttc ^C 4B yl ^S ^ovr softly blends the light of moon and stream and 

yhyl A J^ JM yjl Where now he friends who hailed the moon? — they are 

Iff i^fSf^tt no more! 

ffi AE ip ^ >W^ But Nature's face is quite the same as days of yore. 






The West Lake. 



4sfr ^SS' itt* ^ M4I "^^^^ peaks on peaks, and towers on towers, together crowd, 

Ujf ^& ^ff I ^^ West-lake song and dance continue long and loud ; 

/H x^ ^ m Enchanting breezes fan the drowsy wanderers' face 

TT >& tSc ^R While they in joy their native place. 

tt » r >^ ^ ^^T Who take Hangchow for old Pienchow. 



The West Lake. 



^ ^S JK BS ^ftB After all on West-lake in the days of June 

"iV ^ ffi. Vifefl Sights from other seasons wear a diffrent tone : 

Bll Inf- 170 -*- Endless verdure of the lotus meets the sky, 

3IM ^9S ^ B Sparkling lilies now assume a redder dye. 



Raininq on the Lake. 



tt ffi 'fe ^ yfeB ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ sparkled neath the Sun's most dazzling sheen, 

S^ TO >$i }§Jf V Then passing showers of rain the verdant hills would 

•ifc fck iS B£ ^ ^^^ varied charms the West-lake well may I compare 
-to gc ^|r- Yja To Hsi Tze'' who, adom'd or not, alike was fair. 



I. — D m West Lake in Hangchow, capital of the province of Chekiang. This city b<*came the 
capital of the Sung dynasty from a.d. 1127 to 1278, who were driven south of the Yangtze river, 
after losing all Northern China, including the two capitals of Loystng and Pinliang, to the Mongol 
conquerors who eventually established the Yuen (7c) dynasty with Peking as capital of the Empire 
after all the country south of the Yangtze had also been conquered, (a.d. 1275). Jj: ^ Pienchow, 
also known as, jf IK Pienliang, in Honan province, one of the two capitals of the Sung dynasty, now 
known as Kaifeng, the present capital of Honan province. 

2. — d ^ Hsi Tzc, a famous beauty of Soochow, circa 4th century, B.c. 
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Written while on Duty at Court. 



JffJ 3S fli 5v [^ ^'^^ crows were perched on locust-trees along the court, 

Jl ^ ^ ^£ '^^^^ Cliaiiiberlain gave me a seat, and tea was brought. 

9^ i^ "^ 4^ When back th' Academy* I went, I could not sleep, 

V 1^ ^ M3 ^§* ^^^ "P ^^^ myrtle-flowers the crescent moon did creep. 







The Water Pavilion or Summer House. 
Well screened on bamboo couch, and pillow'd on a stone, 



f/S ^m ^E -^ ^* I dosed at noon with slacken'd volume by my side ; 

A^k* i*l^ _m^ Xtin. 



And when I wake, o'er queerest dream I laugh alone 
^^ ^^ 3l '^ ^^ ^^^* ^^^^ fishers' flute along the ripping tide. 

i ik^^m — 

^ 1^ i0 ^ ''^ ^"^ Forbidden Court. 

Jib '^ ^ P^ "^ ^'^^ Court was guarded well, no clamoring noise was heard, 

J^ 3E. Wi^ *35 ^ ^'^^ Royal Edict soon I penned with flowing ink ; 

yS ^J \^ ^k Tlie last watch then was called before the dawn appear'd 

^ "^ ^ 5^ ^"^ slowly did the moon behind the myrtle flowers 

* « il ^'"'^• 




iS ^ 1^ )W> sP 






The Bamboo-House. 





An independent magistrate at nobles sneer'd, 

With Kiangsi- bamboos tall his rustic mansion rear'd. 
iikx -ttr +rt A& When south-winds blow, his palm-leaf fan he uses not, 

.^ jS ^^ ?5 With awry hat the gulls he watches from his cot. 

9^ ^ ^t ^ '''"^ Imperial Secretariat. 




^mm It 



The Secretary's Hall is still, — no orders* come ; 



TiS yC SI ^ ™ Th' clepsydras dripp'd all night on Towers of Bell 

"F # 4* T ^' and Drum ; 

*. ^ pK ^J 3C^ "^ From dusk I sat alone, — but what beguiled my hours?. 

H 5lte -M. «J^ -gfr 

Jg 1^ >UE iM I^ With purple robes I watch'd the crimson myrtle flow'rs 



E 8|5# 





I. — i ^ Yii T'ang, Hanlin Academy. 

2. — H JX ft ilr & X tt- ^^^ Kiangsi the bamboo plant was so prolific that it was constantly 
being used for building high houses the roofs of which were not covered with tiles but with the 
bamboo. 

3. — jR If^ S>z€-/unf the name of the apartment in the Palace whence the Royal Edicts are copied 
{tnd issued for publication. 
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Im W yZ. =p Reflectinqs after Reading. 

^ 1^ ^ . § The little pondlet like a mirror spread, 

YJB BR ® -t Ig 

^S ^El ^ j^ ^^ Across its surface lights and shadows sped, 

™ 1^ ^ ^ ^2 ** Whence came this limpidness of thine ? " I said. 
*^ "" ^ii ^ '® It answer'd, "From a Living Fountain-Head. " 

The Floated Ship. 
ItL • i ^ Rp The freshets of the Spring have swelled the banks last 



B^m^ it ' night, 









The mighty ship is floating like a feather light ; 
Ere this, with efforts vain, we pushed and pried, 
H ^vt. "~^ ^^ But now adown mid stream it moves with buoyant 

* ^#%:^ pride. 

[si imi m "^ The Mountain Brook. 

Br ttl il^ tyl W^ O, Brook, thy sparkling stream is pure as poet's heart, 

^\ p^ S^ ^j ^^ Thou know'st what warmth or cold the Seasons may 

'ff ^ {^ ii^ When once thou johi'st the song and dance on Western- 

^ BS ^^ ^31 fl$ "^^y waters will its mountain purity forsake. 






IP 



A Winter Scene. 
fff flS P -^ ^^ more the lily-leaves that hold the rain appear, 
^^ -^ ^& ^ Though still crysanthemums their frost-bit branches 

rear ; 
Yet friend, bear well in mind, the year's best sight will 
show. 
When rip'ning oranges from green to yellow grow. 









Anchored at Niqht by the Maple-Bridge.* 




hV l> t«dc t5 ^'^^ moon is setting ; rocks disturb the frosty night ; 

--I ?!X \^ ^ ^5 By maple-banks I lie and watch the fisher's light : 

5|| 9E ifef ^^ vn J fr Q > 

^J ^ 3P|| ^ «M Beyond the Soochow walls the Hanshan Temple tolls 

5i ^* l^ ^^ 1^ Its midnight bell which to my boat its music rolls. 



I. — JH K Maple Bridge, situated outside the city of Soochow. 3( ^| ^ "Cold Hill" Temple, 
an ancient temple of Soochow. 
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^ S| A Cold Niqht. 






'W m WL j^ ^K The Night is cold ; some tea, not wine, my guest I'll bring ; 

W^ * ^w ^r iX The fire is red, the kettle on the stove doth sing. 

t6 ^R vV 5k Beyond the window sheds the moon her usual light, 

aj^ He W y^ ^ But with plum-flowVs a different charm has night. 



A Frosty Moonlight Niqht. 





Pp ^C /^ \^\ ^g The wild geese I now hear, but no cicadas great ; 

^ SI flE J^ From lofty tower I see the sky and water meet. 

^ 2 HH The Tender Maid and Lady Fair^ the cold defy— 

>fH tJ^ 2^ In Frost and Moon they reign, in beauty ever vie. 



^ R 4^ ^ What the Plum Flowers Say. 

W 13 WS ^ fli We'll not allow a speck of dust to soil our flowers, 
^^ SJ -^ ^^ Content we live beneath the humble cottage bowers ; 

yv ^ 'w ^51 But since, alas, by chance we Lin Ho-ching- did know 

Inl >|5|C g ^^ It has provoked the song of bards to ever flow. 



iS! fH SP ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^' 

^S m'v :^ i5? -T** The branches facing south are bright with blossoms gay, 

wS ^^ ^T" ^€ ^^ Their fragrance I inhale and with the snow-flakes play 

jffl ^ >K How light the hanging mist, bright the moon doth seem ; 

ilK ^1 WJ One shines on sandy shoals, one deeply shrouds the 







stream. 



I. — 5f ifc The Frost Goddess. JK One of the fairies of the moon. 

2. — ;|i|c IQ id Lin Ho-ching, an ex-official who became a recluse about the end of the reign of 
Sh^ng Tsung (jjj^l ^) of the Sung dynasty, a.d. 1063- 1085. Lin Ho-ching made his retreat at a place 
called Mei'ling ;||| |9t Plum-tree Cliff, on a hill called Kii-shan where he cultivated the plum-tree and 
flew his cranes. The common report at that time was that Lin Ho-ching considered the plum-tree his 
wife and his cranes his sons. 
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tS iw tS 



The Snow and Plum-Flowers. 



-jktt ;^g I q^ i^ With wilful pride the Plum and Snow for beauty vied ; 









* 



The Bard now stays his pen, — he hardly can decide. 
For whiteness, aye, the Flow'rs to Flakes three parts 
must yield, 




^ pn rr ^S jfc. For sweetness, must the Flakes to Flow'rs give the field 

i!g Ex ^ pT W 

The Same. 
With Plums in bloom but without Snow the day's less 
^ bright ; • 

BE W Wi ^ \^ With Snow, yet without Odes, our pleasures seem 

ft ^ P# 8P but trite ; 

*| ^ 'f^ >^ Tis when at eve we Odes recite, 'mid show'rs of Snow 

And sweet Plum-flow'rs, that joys of spring shall 



0W^ 








^ J0 overflow. 



II if I ^^. ^.^ ^ ..._..... 

2^ ]^ Wi ^r ^^ When back at dusk my frugal meal is finished soon, 

I sleep, with palm-leaf coat still on, beneath the 



A Reply to Chunq Jo-wenq.^ 
I roam the grassy fields that stretch away for miles. 

My Flute with dulcet notes the breezy eve beguiles ; 






moon. 








Anchored at Niqht by the Chinhwai District 

in Nanking. 

The mist the river veils, the moon shines on the sand, 

'^^ y^ ^^ f^ We're moored to-night at Chinhwai^ where the wine- 

^^W'ii^ ^ shops stand ; 

■^ LT 5£D /3 iR Here queens know not the dirge of fallen state gives pain, 

]^ [^ Y9 rS So o'er the stream still sing the Houtinghua^s sad 

^ Ifi ^ iJ^^ strain. 



I. — H H It Chung Jo-weng was a dishonest and avaricious official who existed in the Sung 
dynasty. The lines are written supposedly by a youthful cowherd, who contemns riches and pomp 
being contented with plain fare and an easy conscience. 

2. — lH ^ Chinhwai, a small stream outside the city walls of Nanking. |{|| ^ Queens, or singing 
girls, ft Ml 7S is ^ so'^g composed during the latter days of the reign of the last prince of Ch'en 
(Mt ft ^) whose principality was conquered by the Emperor Tai Tsung of the T^ang dynasty about the 
middle of the 9th Century, a.d. Hence called in these lines ** the dirge of a fallen state." l^H^^M 
and therefore an unlucky sign. 



IK 
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^ ^ 5JC 81 '^^^ Return of the Wild Geese. 

)|^ "f^ ^ JIB ^ ^^*^y ^^ ^^® Hsiao and Hsiang^ in sudden haste return ? 

^ 3l ^ ^ US Their limpid streams and sedgy shoals have made ye 

^ )^ W 4 y^""' 

'Si^ ^ ^ ^ '^^^^ ^^^^ music of the lute by moonlight, 

SA iSt id^ ^ M Which sweetly sad, has urged ye here with speedy 

i *^l^lel «'8h'- _ 

W ^ iBr ~* Lines Written on a Wall. 



suvi!'^^ 




Some like a heap of grass in wild confusion turn, 

O'er earth and heav'n their glaring flames would 
JtD vSL yC ^ brightly burn ; 

fSSL Vk ^^ SHi But some, like steady fires of hardwood coal would glow 

'^5 ^^ *^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^v[ surroundings cheer with warmth with little 

J5 ift Wl S M show. 




^ 




I. — JK M Hsiao and Hsiang, two streams in H6ngchow prefecture, Hunan province. It is a 
tradition that the wild geese flying southwards invariably return northward again when they reach the 
banks of these two streams. 
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Zbc tErial of the Stone ILioii. 

{^Translated from the Chinese by Ardsheal.) 



O KUEI was famous for his literary talents. He had passed all 
his examinations with flying colours and had excited the ;id miration 
of all his examiners for his wonderful power of essay-wn'ting and 
versifying. He was also possessed of grciit shrewdness, a not too 
common quality among the scholars of iiis land. It was, tlierefore, in 
accordance with the fitness of things that he should receive a good official 
post and he was duly appointed to rule over the district of Everlasting Peace, 
situated in one of the most flourishing of the eighteen provinces. 



y? 




i 


P 


^ 



I SCHOLAR IN ANCIENT GARB. 



After he had taken up the duties of his post, he was not long in 
discovering that there were many matters within his jurisdiction requiring 
immediate action. Robbery was rampant and thefts occurred daily. He 
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accordingly determined to 
suppress these evils with a 
stern hand. A member of 
the thieving fraternity soon 
afforded the Magistrate an 
opportunity of sliowing how 
skilfully he coiilil deal with 
a case of theft. 

One evening at du.sk 
a vessel with a cargo of 
paper arrived at the City 
of Everlasting Peace and 
anchored near the .'ihore, 
just outside the City Gate. 
During the nigiit, when all 
on board t!ie vessel were 
asleep, the cargo of paper disappeared. The captain of the vessel on 
arising from his slumbers next morning found his vessel much higher out 




THIEF ON BOARD JUNK. 



of the water than on the previous evei 
he at once inquired into the matter, 
the whole of the cargo of paper had 
vanished. Search was made, but 
without avail. No one could be 
seen in the neighbourhood of the 
vessel, the only prominent object 
in view being a Stone Lion. 

The captain at once repaired 
to the office of the Magistrate to 
report the theft. The Police im- 
mediately instituted a search, but 
no trace of the thief could be found. 
The Magistrate, on hearing that the 
investigations of the police had been 
unsuccessful, sent for the captain 
and inquired whether he had seen 
anyone of a suspicious-looking 
nature near his vessel. The captain 
replied that he had seen no one and 
that in fact the only object that he 
had noticed was a Stone Lion. 



ing and his su.spicions being arou.sed 
He was not long in discovering that 



STONE LION ON SHOKE, 



THE TRIAL OF THE STONE LION 
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Much to the surprise of the captain, the Magistrate at once ordered the 
police to take the Stone Lion into custody and bring it before him. 

The police were im- 
mensely amused at being 
ordered to go on such an 
extraordinary errand and 
thought that perhaps the 
Magistrate was playing off 
a joke on them. But a 
repetition of his orders in 
stern tones soon dispelled 
their doubts as to his being 
in earnest and away they 
went to arrest the Stone 
Lion. It made no resist- 
ance and was carried sol- 
emnly to the Court amidst stone lion carried in triumph. 

a dense crowd of spectators. The news of the extraordinary action of the 
Magistrate had soon become noised abroad and the people flocked in large 

numbers to the court to witness so 



novel a trial. They were so amused 






THE TRIAL OK THE STONE LION. 

at the idea of a Stone Lion being 

tried that they were unable to skipper reporting the theft. 

restrain their laughter and sarcastic comments. At this the Magistrate 
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appeared to be much annoyed and, seizing the small wooden block with 
which Magistrates are provided to emphasise their orders, brought it down 
with a loud bang on his table and ordered the court to be cleared forthwith. 

The spectators bustled 
out as quickly as they 
could, but their curiosity 
still kept them hanging 
about outside in the hope 
of catching a glimpse of 
the magisterial proceed- 
ings. The Magistrate then 
caused a notice to be issued 
stating that the trial would 
not take place till next 
dav, but that the people 
who had assembled in such 
large numbers and had 
BRINGING THK FINKS. • made such a noise had 

rendered themselves liable to severe punishment, but that in view of the 
peculiar circumstances of the case he would take a lenient view of the 
matter. Each person present who had made a noise would be fined one 
ream of paper which must be brought next day without fail. 
The crowd was delight- 



eel to get off so easily and 
no o e dreamt of refusing 
to comply with an order so 
mild. The names of all 
present were taken down 
and then they all dispersed 
to their homes. 

Next day everyone 
whose name was on the list 
brouirht a ream of paper, on 
which was carefully written 
the surname of the person 
who had brought it. After 
all the names had been 

handed in and noted, the , ^ . , . k^ .u^ 

people wondered what the Magistrate would do next and what would be the 
fate of the Stone Lion which still remained undecided. 




POLICE ARRESTING THIKF. 
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Whilst the onlookers were engaged in these speculatious, the Magistrate 
sent for the captain of the vessel and questioned him carefully regarding the 
mark on the paper which had been stolen. The captain explained fully 
what the mark was and the Magistrate then proceeded to examine minutely 
the marks on the reams of paper brought by the people. This examination 
revealed that no less than half the paper bore the same mark as that of 
the paper stolen. 



PlIVfSHENti THE THIEf. PROCEEDING TO TAKE OFFICE. 

The Magistrate at once questioned the people where they had obtained 
that paper and one and all acknowledged that they had bought it from 
a man called Crooked, who informed them that he had imported it for sale. 

Crooked, who was not among the interested spectators, was at once 
summoned to appear before the Magistrate. After some trouble he was 
found in hiding with a bag full of money in his possession. Brought before 
the Magistrate he at once confessed his guilt and was severely punished, 
the money found on him being confiscated and devoted to offering incense 
to the Stone Lion, which was carried back in triumph to its former site, 
where it is still much honoured by all the inhabitants of the district of 
Everlasting Peace. 
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Stubies in Cbineee E)reamlore. 

III. 

By Franklin Ohlinger. 



CLASSIFICATION AND INTERPRETATION. 

Trdume sind Schdume ! — German Proverb. 

MANY of China's gifted authors took great delight in repeating and 
emphasizing in one way or another the ipse dixit of the proverb 
I have placed at the head of this chapter. They claimed that 
the subject was by nature and in its tendency akin to astrology', 
witchcraft and necromancy, and therefore unworthy of the 
scholar as well as harmful for the unlettered. '* Do not speak of dreams to 
the unlettered," said Tao Chien (a.D. 365-427) "for they are credulous." 
And yet we have seen that volumes have been written on dreams from 
the viewpoint of the psychologist, the historian and the novelist, simply 
because they could not forego doing so. Through many a chapter they will- 
o'-the-wisp to and fro leaving us but little aided by their erratic turns and 
tangents. Nevertheless, some of them also "write as if they had been 
intimately associated with Goethe, W. v. Humboldt and Uhland. Licius 
especially seems to dictate the following to Zschokke : " The retreat of the 
soul from the outer world becomes a particular state of the human being. . It 
is the dream. The last agitation of the senses and the first act of the 
emancipated inner life produce it (the dream) when our slumbers begin. 
Oil awaking the last beam of the inner world mingles with the first light of 
the outer world. It is difficult to disentangle them and say which or what 
is the possession of the one, and which of the other world. It is, therefore, at 
least instructive to observe dreams"; and to Lichtenberg: "The dream is 
a life that, combined with our other life, becomes that which we call human 
life. Dreams gradually lose themselves (merge into our waking) and one 
cannot tell where the one begins and the other ends." 

We have already seen that they use the terms Yin and Yang, Heart 
(mind). Three Souls and Seven Spirits, Body (form), The Four Elements, etc., 
very much as our psychologists use the terms Nature, Self^ Double, Otherself^ 
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Notself, etc., frequently, one is tempted to say, either to hide their thought 
or to cloak their lack of thought.* Hence the common people among them 
like ourselves call the visionary a " dreamer," they say he speaks " dream- 
words," or " dream-words three thousand'' if his rodomontade is offensively 
subj ective. 

Notwithstanding their frequent appeal to the interpreter to call a 
statement or proposition, a dream places it at once in the category of the 
unreal and Utopian. Those who do not wish to seem too sweeping in their 
denunciation of the mysterious process are content to say that only Hwangte 
and Confucius could distinguish between dreams and reality. We are 
dealing with those who are over-credulous, with those who venture no 
opinion and, finally, with those who see in our dreams a very essential 
link in the chain of our psychic existence. One is inclined to curse 
whatever flatters him in dreams, which is only another way of declaring that 
" dreams go by contraries," while another holds that dreams have about as 
much meaning as the tint on the walls of our bed-chamber. Twan Shing- 
shih claims that piety and ignorance being conducive to peace of mind are 
therefore conditions of mind that prevent dreaming as well as the study of 
dreams. Sir Samuel Baker's conversation with Commoro, a chief of the 
Latooki, agrees with Twan's doctrine only in part : 

Sir Samuel: — **Do you not dream and wander in thought to distant places in your sleep? 
Nevertheless your body rests in one spot. How do you account for this?" 

Commoro, (laughing): — **Well how do you account for it? It is a thing I cannot 
understand; it occurs to me every night." 

Joel If. 28, seems to teach that it is not an ordinary thing for the aged to 
dream. Confucius in his advanced years expressed regret because he had 
not dreamed for a long time. 

Before taking up the literature bearing specially on the subject of this 
chapter we should note that the correct classification of dreams is by most of 
the authors we consult considered the first essential of correct interpretation. 
But they disagree, nevertheless, from the very outset. 

Lu Tsu-chi'en considers classification along minute details useless. 
" When the body and the spirits come into closer union (converse) with each 
other (resulting in dreaming) the people call it a mental (thought) dream. 
When one dreams without this complete union having taken place the 
people call such a dream a deduced dream. If, for instance, the mind has 
the image of a sheep presented to it, it readily glides from this to the image of 
a horse, from the hoise to the cart, from the cart to the cover; or, on the 
other hand, it glides from the image of the sheep to that of the shepherd and 



* Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen, Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 



J 
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here breaks the force of association going at a bound to the playing of flutes 
and dulcimers because it was occupied in its thoughts with these a few days 
previous. This differentiation between mental and deduced dreams is 
unnecessary, for all dreams belting equally to both classes, having in fact the 
same cause and origin." 

The " Chow Ritual," 
quoted by Licius, " tells us 
that by studying the sun, 
moon, planets and stars at 
the time of the dream we 
can determine whether it 
was a good or bad omen." 
it classifies dreams as:— (i) 
direct, (2) startling. (3J men- 
tal, (4) perceptive, (s) joyful. 
(6; fearful. 1 here are three 
further rules of interprela- 
tioii. These consist in not- 
ing whether the dream was 
derived from what was pre- 
viously on the mind ; sec- 
ondly, whether it originated 

VIKW ON TUB KUAIJ AITKOACHI M: JHK KAIKV ''1 SOmCthing nOVCt Or UH- 

(jRANiiFATHEK uRhAM TKMPi.B NitAR AMov. usual ; and thirdly, whether 

it was caused by external influences and by something that had never 
occupied the dreamer's thoughts. These three classes of dreams are referred 
to the regular Hureaii of Diviners. 

Buddhist philosophers make the following classification: — (i) dreams 
which are the seeds of good and evil, (2) dreams which indicate an 
unbalancing of the four great elements: earth, water, fire, wind, (3) dreams 
of the virtuous of greater virtue after profound meditation, {4) dreams that 
evince one's recent conduct, showing whether it was good or bad. 
" I'hanlom husks of siimelhing foully done." 

We must hear yet one more who has doubts about classifying dreams. 
Chang Chung-lsai says : " The people of the world cannot be numbered and 
no two individuals dream alike. Nor does anyone have the same dream 
a second night. Dreams always vary and treat of things in heaven, 
of things on earth, of men, of beasts and of lifeless matter. Like 
the particles of dust they are countless. When the sky is lowering we dream 
of rain and water ; when it is bright, of Bre. This shows that we are subject to 
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the influences of heaven and earth's elemental forces." it would be hard to 
find either a dreamer or a student of dreams who agrees with these 
sweeping statements. 

Wang Fii, the author of "Essays by a Hermit," makes the following 
classification r — (1) direct (literal) lireams, {2) indirect (suggestive) dreams, 
(3) dreams arising froin the affections, (4) thought (mental) dreams, (5) 
dreams of individuality, (6) dreams excited from without, (7) season dreams, 
(8) contrary (reversed) dreams, (9) disease dreains, (10) temperamental 
dreams. 

Wangexplains his classi- 
fication at considerablelenglh, 
saying: The queen of VVu 
Wang, before giving birth to 
her son Tai Shu, dreamed 
that God had told her to 
name him Yii because he 
was to have the Tan region. 
When he was born the wrin- 
kles in his palm were in the 
form of the character Yii (H) 
and he was jiamed accord- 
ingly. After his brother had 
exterminated the Tan tribes 
he gave their territory to Yu. 
This was a direct or literal 
dream. 
oHB OF THK BuiLDtscs coNNKCTEii WITH THK I" tUe Odes We leam that 

K-MMv ckAMiKATHKR i)HF,AM TEMPI K. drcamiiig of ihe grislv bear 

signifies the birth of a son. Such a dream is indirect or suggestive. 

Confucius so greatly revered the Duke of Chow that he dreamt of him. 
This was a dream of the affections or " anima! spirits." Men think and then 
dream accordingly. In sorrow they dream sorrowfully. 7"hese are mental 
(thought) dreams. Dreams of individuality {tnan dreams) are omens of 
good in the case of ihe virtuous and of the reverse in the case of the wicked ; 
they are ominous of good in the case of the noble and of evil in the case of 
the ignoble. 

A lowering sky causes nightmare and dreams of being subject to some 
vice or of being deceived and betrayed. During seasons of drought we 
dream of insurrection and general di.ssolution. Severely cold weather 
causes us to feel envious and to weep in our dreams. During a storm we 
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dream of flying. Such dreams are excited from without. In spring we dream 
of things sprouting, in summer of tall objects, elevations and of prosperity, in 
the autumn of harvesting and in winter of storing. These are season dreams. 

Tseng Wen-Kun (Chung Erh) dreamt that the prince of Ts*u had 
spread himself full length on his (Chung Erh's) body and was sucking the 
brain from his fractured skull. This was a bad dream ominous of good, 
(Chung Erh soon after conquered Ts*u), hence a reversed dream." In King 
Richard I J I, we find nothing so ghastly as this. We should be inclined 
to say Chung Erh had a nightmare. That reversed dreams should occur 
only once out of ten times is remarkable and explains why the Chinese have 
no saying like our " dreams go by contraries." Our saying has its origin in 
the wish rather than in the settled conviction that dreams may be thus 
interpreted and seems to assume that the dreamer more frequently needs 
something soothing rather than instruction or divination. 

Dreams from the negative (female) principle are accompanied by a 
feeling of cold, those from the positive (male) by a feeling of heat. 
Dreaming of rebellion and confusion is ominous of internal disease ; dreaming 
of wandering or running about of external disease (sores, etc.). The 
multitude of ailments give rise to a multitude of dreams all of which come 
under the term disease dreams. Temperaments, likes and dislikes are varied. 
That which one man considers an omen of good another dreads as the 
opposite. The diviner must therefore first determine the temperament — the 
likes ^nd dislikes of the dreamer. Dreams thus originating are temperamental 
dreams. These are the ten principles of interpreting dreams. Although 
the dream may seem to be an omen of something — either lucky or unlucky 
— yet nothing unusual happens. Is this because negative and positive 
principles — the Yin and the Yang — -are in conflict ? Xo, it is the fault of 
the interpreter who did not follow the rules (of interpretation). If the 
dreamer himself is happy in a pleasant dream it is a good omen, if he is sad 
in an unpleasant dream it is an omen of something sad, or, if when awaking 
he has the consciousness that the dream does not concern him then it is 
meaningless. When one dreams of something beautiful, strong, firm or 
luxuriant — as bamboo, trees, etc., of a house just finished, of an implement 
made ready, of peace, prosperity, success etc., his plans will certainly be 
successful and he will obtain his desired object. Dreams of filth, dampness, 
rotten wood, of falling, of leaning, of cutting one's nose or foot, of trouble, of 
an obstructed passage, of darkness, of scattering, of disunion and of falling 
from an elevation, all portend the decline of things pertaining to the 
dreamer — his plans and wishes will fail. According to these two principles 
the lucky or unlucky omen of a dream is divined. 
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A man asks : Why are my distinct (clear) dreams unfulfilled while my 
indistinct (dark) dreams come true ? Answer : — You cannot carry out your 
carefully laid plans, how much less the unregulated fancies of your dreams. 
When the spirits (Shen Min) move upon your soul (Ching Sing) then you 
will have a dream that can be interpreted.* Therefore the dreams of the 
good have an objective purpose. Nor are the dreams of moral delinquents 
meaningless or remain unfulfilled ; on the contrary they are omens for 
their guidance. The Emperor Wu Ting (also known as Gao Chung) of 
the Shang or Yin Dynasty (B.C. 1766-1122) dreamt he had met a 
great sage and soon after he indeed obtained the great Fu Yueh (B.C. 1324- 
1265) as Minister at his court. Erh Shih of the Ts*in Dynasty (B.C. 255-206) 
saw a white tiger in his dream. His reign was soon after overthrown. 

If dreams change frequently in one night, if they are jumbled together 
like the goods in a godown that cannot be identified by their owners, the 
diviner is not to blame (for being at a loss for the meaning), the fault is with 
the dreamer (in not properly telling his dream).+ Or, on the other hand, 
the dreamer speaks distinctly but the diviner makes a mistake in the 
classification of the various parts of the dream and consequently gives a 
wrong interpretation. Here the blame does not fall on the dreambooks but 
on the faulty classification.^ The difficulty in interpreting lies in the 
difficulty of reading the books properly. If you carefully examine the 
temperament and mood of the dreamer as well as the details of his environ- 
ment you may possibly discover the lucky or unlucky omen of the dream. 
If the orctinary man has a good dream and then follows after virtue his 
dream is an omen of good, if he indulges in sin his dream is an omen of evil. 
If a bad (unlucky) omen is seen in a dream and is followed by fear and 
carefulness in conduct the evil will be changed into good. Thus the queen 
of Wen Wang — mother of Wu Wang (B.C. 11 22) — had a remarkably good 
dream. She thereupon betook herself all the more to the practice of virtue 
and the land had great prosperity. In the Spring and Autumn Annals 
it is recorded that Duke Kuo dreamt that Ju Shou, the spirit of the first 
month of Spring, had given him a field, but he was negligent in the practice 
of virtue and his kingdom fell. No matter, therefore, what the dream may be 
if the dreamer sets his heart on virtue he will prosper. 



* The Anglo-Ew'e tribes of the slave coast between the Volia and the Niger believe that the 
spirits speak to them in dieams. " Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic," 1906. — I & II. 

t According to a Siamese proverb the man who forgets his dream is the embodiment of 
stupidity. 

:|: O e hardly looks even here for so much of a defence of these books. They were very 
common the days of the Han Dynasty, and commanded a degree of confidence among certain 
classes, 
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Foo Kwang, a disciple of Choo He (the Fuhkien sage), says the holy 
ancients carefully observed the touching point between Heaven and man 
(their mutual relations), and thus determined a complete code of interpreting 
dreams. "Alas! men's thoughts and actions by day are uncertain and not 
invariably virtuous, hence their dreams are also confused so that the ancient 
books (rules of interpretation) would not be applicable if we had them. 
Hence many dreams are not understood until they are fulfilled," 

The famous medical 
work ascribed to Hwangte — 
the "Ling Choo King deals 
with our subject more from 
the physiolf^ical and philoso- 
phical than from the psycho- 
logical point of view. "When 
a man is subjected to the 
poisonous emanations of a 
place he is taken sick and 
dreams. Hwangte asked : 
What are the particular mani- 
festations when one principle 
(influence, element) is defi- 
cient and what when it is 
abundant? Chi Beh, the 
minister, replied: — If the Yin 
(principle) is abundant you 
HEAVKN AND ocKAN VIEW. tjream of floods and of 

wading in water. If the Yang principle prevails you dre;im of fire and of 
getting burns. If both are strong you dream of mutual recriminations. If 
the air (breath, or temper) rises in the body you dream of flying; if it 
descends you dream of falling from an elevation. If you are hungry you 
dream of receiving things, if satiated of giving.* If the ( Yang) principle 
falls on (influences) the liver your dreams will be angry ; if on the lungs you 
are frightened, fly, weep; if on the heart you laugh though passing through 
places of danger and while you are on your guard against hidden snares; if 
on the stomach you dream of song and revelling though experiencing a 
feeling of torpor and inability to rise; if on the kidneys you dream of the 
body separating from the spinal column." It is not stated which of the two 
principles is here referred to, hence the parenthesis around Yang. It is safe 

o faithei into the Inminoos past tbui 
the writings bttuiDg (b« IV 
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■REAM BUNKS. 



to conclude that the Vang 
is meant because it is sup- 
posed to control the "Five 
Viscera," and because the Yin 
is distinctly mentioned below, 
" These are the twelve kinds 
of dreams due to an excess 
of the principle (to a physical 
unbalancing — sickness). On 
the other hand, if the Yin 
principle predominates we 
dream of mountains, fire and 
smoke. If it falls on (affects) 
the lungs we dream of curious 
objects in the mineral king- 
dom ; if on the liver, of foliage 
and trees ; if on the stomach, 
of large bodies of water, of 
mountains, of houses falling, 
of storms and tornadoes; if on the kidneys, etc., etc.," in all fifteen kinds of 
dreams are caused by the negative or female principle falling on some 
particular organ from the neck down to the knees. " Thus there are fifteen 
kinds of dreams due to a lack of the ( Yang) principle and twelve kinds due 
to an excess of it, or, in all twenty-seven kinds." 

Hwangte's (?) " Nuy King " in its eightieth section treats of ten kinds of 
dreams in a manner similar to the above though the style of writing differs 
greatly. To the Yin and Yang savants we simply have to make our modest 
apology and say : — 

' ' A'unn «gch nicht eben gam vinlihtn ? " 
However, the same apology has been bowed to Empedocles whose 
theorizing by means of the four elements and two motive forces — one 
unifying, the other diremptive— enlightens us but little more than the 
remarkably similar Chinese philosophy. Whatever the age of the Yin-Yang 
doctrine may be it is certainly noteworthy that the " Duke of Chow," the 
first minister of that dynasty, has no need of it in determining his very 
explicit " Methods for the Interpretation " (of dreams). " If you see the 
door of heaven open in your dream it means that you will receive a recom- 
mendation from an honourable person. 

Dreaming of the light of heaven falling on you during an illness means 
that you will recover. If your mind is burdened and you dream of the skies 
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brightening after a rain your trouble will end in peace. Dreaming of a 
bright sky during pregnancy means that the offspring will be honoured. 

Dreaming of heaven's door being scarlet and red indicates that war is 
imminent. Dreaming of looking up to heaven signifies prospective wealth 
and honour. If you dream of ascending to heaven on a dragon you will 
receive great honour. Ascending to heaven in search of a bride promises 
you a respectable wife ; if you ascend in search of things it means that you 
will reach a position as high as Duke or Prince. Flying to heaven in your 
dream is an augury of good and means that you will be honoured or enjoy 
general prosperity. To dream of finding money also betokens good. 

Seeing a mirror in your dream betokens good if the mirror is bright ; 
ill if it is murky. Finding a mirror in your dream means that you will be 
happily married ; looking in a mirror that you will receive a letter from a 
distance. Seeing a door among the stars signifies that a great officer will 
visit you ; if you see the sky divide — break asunder — ^your country will 
be divided. If an officer dreams of earthquakes he will be promoted. 
To dreain of the earth opening portends great sickness and misfortune. 
A dream of an uneven surface of ground is also followed by sickness. 
Dreams of levelling the rice field and of sleeping on stones are good omens, 
but to see dark, black vapour rising out of the ground in your dream bodes ill. 

If a man dreams of gold bracelets he will find a good concubine; if of 
bracelets striking together (rattling) his wife will die; if of silver bracelets 
husband and wife will have contentions. To dream of taking a small stone 
in your hand for diversion indicates the birth of a son who will be honoured. 
It signifies something good to dream of creeping into the earth bodily, 
but shame and disgrace if one dreams of taking up earth and dropping it on 
his own body. 

Ascending to heaven, climbing on the roof of a building or on a high 
rock in your dream signifies that you will be appointed to a high office. 
But to dream of ascending a mountain and returning to level ground 
portends the loss of your official position. To dream of ascending a mountain 
in great fear signifies the preservation of your position, property, etc. 

If one dreams of washing his face and of combing his hair his sori^ows 
will vanish ; if of being ill and of insects flying out of his body it means that 
he will be appointed to an important office. If the sick dream that worms 
are crawling all over their bodies they will recover. To dream of a rope 
or belt being tied around your body signifies long life. If you dream of 
walking with a woman you will lose money or go into bankruptcy, but to 
dream of embracing or carrying a woman in your arms signifies the 
approach of joyful occasions. Sitting with a wom^in in your dream is a 
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good omen. If a woman 
dreams of embracing a man, 
or of going in the water with 
her husband, she will liave 
prosperity and joy. A wooden 
collar or a chain seen in your 
dream is ominous of approach- 
ing iUness. 

To dream of being fat, 
or lean, or of sweating, arc 
ail ominous of ill ; to dream 
of being naked signifies some- 
thing good. To dream of 
being grey -haired signifies 
longjife and joy. To dream 
of losing hair (hair falling 
out) is a bad omen. If you 
dream of crowing two horns 

, , .„ , WHENCK THK KICK ONCK FLOWED. 

on your head you will have 

strife. Dreaming of a high or large door, of making a new door, or of a door 
opening suddenly, all signify honour, riches and general prosperity. If you 
see a door in your dream suddenly opening of itself it is a good omen, but 
to dream of a broken or 
walled-up door forebodes 
adversity. A dream of the 
city gate being wide open or 
of being walled up both 
indicate coming dissensions. 
The birth of a son who 
will be honoured is foretold 
by dreaming of getting a new 
head of your house. Holding 
a mirror in your dream for 
another to look in, or dream- 
ing of some one playing with 
your mirror, signifies the 
death of your wife. To dream 
of breaking your mirror is 
ominous of divorce ; so also is 
•Mm NOOK A»D DELL. « *=^"' ■>' ''"''»"'' ""«' •"''' 
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feasting together, and of hair pins opening into one piece (straightening 
out) so as to have no prongs. But dreaming of husband and wife worship- 
ping together simply means separation. Bangles of gold seen shaking 
together in a dream augur a long journey ; husband and wife fighting, 
conjugal harmony. To dream of a husband combing his wife's hair or vice 
versa is a good omen. Your servant will run away if you dream of the 
door breaking of itself. 

The birth of an honourable son is signified by a dream of gold or jade 
rings. Dreams of gold, silver, jade, etc. are good (§), but to dream of 
having pearls and jade lying on your stomach portends death. 

Dreaming of iron tools, of brass, lead or tin, signifies riches." However, 
we cannot give more time and space — no, not even to the Duke of Chow. 
Whether all or any of these rules date back as far as the venerable Chow 
Dynasty is a question we may well leave to the Chinese literary critics. 
Heaven, earth, water, the precious metals, mirror and door, are the Duke's 
leading symbols. Dreams into which these do not enter he seems inclined 
to " take by contraries." 

Artemidorus devotes a lengthy section to repeated dreams. According 
to Gen. XII, 32 a dream that is "doubled twice" unto the dreamer "establishes" 
a thing. 

After Li Teh-yii, a minister of high repute of the Pang Dynasty, 
had died in disfavour at the remote and obscure post to which he had been 
degraded, he appeared in a dream to his successor urging him to have his 
(Li's) remains taken to his native place and honourably interred. The 
minister told his dream to his son who begged him not to mention it to any 
one in view of the powerful enemies Li had made while in favour at the 
court. The dreamer reluctantly followed his son's advice. After a few 
nights he had the same dream again, only " Li's face was much fiercer " than 
in the first dream. He again told his son, expressing anxiety lest some 
great misfortune should come on himself if he did not carry out his 
predecessor's wishes. Not many days had passed after the second dream 
before the minister's son was himself on the way to Li's home superintend- 
ing the burial of his remains. 

One dreamt that for five generations there would be no peace in his 
country. Another dreamt that in the seventh generation after his own the 
ruling dynasty would fall. Both dreams came literally true. P'u Sung-ling 
(a.D. 1710) in his collection of marvellous legends narrates a dream in 
his own charming though prolix style. The remarkable thing about this 
^dream was that three persons dreamt it the same night. The circumstances 
and the dream are briefly as follows : — A man had been a long time away 
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from home. His anxious wife dreamt that he was in love with another woman 
and that her younger brother had just then killed him by hitting him on 
the head with a stone. Next day the man returned and meeting his young 
brother-in-law exclaimed : How fortunate your big stone did not kill me. 
The woman overheard it and wondered how her husband could know her 
dream. The youth was also surprised that his dream had become known 
so soon. On " comparing notes " they found that they had all dreamt the 
same dream. 



itf^ 



NoTtt. — The illustrations in this article are referred to more particularly in the next 
and concluding article. 
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By James Ware. 









HE accompanying pair of scrolls contain an autograph sentiment by- 
China's most famouscommentator, philosopher, author and critic 
of the Sung dynasty, A.D. 1 1 30-1200. Specimens of his writings, 
which are very rare, are regarded with an admiration bordering 
upon worship by many scholars of the present day. 
A free translation of the apophthegms reads : — 

The kite flies upward towards the earth 
{left) Reflected in the moon's bright glow ; 

The fish leaps downward towards the heaven 
(right) Clear mirrored in the sea below. 

The Couplets are composed from the 
"Doctrine of the Mean," Chapter 12-3: — "The 
kite flies up to heaven; the fishes leap in the 
deep." This is explained to mean how the way 
of the Superior Man extends both to those above 
and those below him. But the " Doctrine of the 
Mean " refers to the ancient " Book of Odes " 
for the original of the text, where we find it 
recorded in " The Admiration of the People for 
King Wan* " :— 

** Kites in flight will heavenward go ; 
Fishes leap in the pools below. 
Joyous and free our prince could be : 
How hath he raised humanity ! " 

In his comments upon this passage Chu 
Foo Tsz points out that as kites and fishes 
naturally carry out the purposes of their creation, 
so should the Superior Man strive to fulfil his 
higher destiny. 






* Jennings' Shi King, p. 384. 



ih 
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Xiobts anb Sbabows of Chinese %itc. 

By John Macgowan. 
III. 

RIVER LIFE IN CHINA. 



THE rivers of China have in all ages been the great means by which 
it has been possible to carry on the traffic of this extensive 
country. The Chinese like all oriental nations have never in 
any large sense been road makers. It is true that on the great 
trade routes, along which the products of the various provinces 
have been carried from one to another, a serious attempt has often been 
made both by the Government and the people to construct roads that 
would facilitate the passage of merchandise in the long journeys that 
were made from the Yellow Sea in the east, to the far-off provihce of 
Szechuan in the west. 

It was no love of making roads, however, that led to the construction of 
these, but sheer and absolute necessity. That this was really so is proved 
by the fact that the upkeep of these thoroughfares was always most uncertain 
and most unsatisfactory. There was no system for their maintenance and 
repair, and no regularly appointed officials to see that they were kept from 
falling into ruin. A bridge, for example, for some time would show signs 
of weakness. The slabs of stone that formed the roadway would become 
uneven, so that foot passengers would find it troublesome to pick their 
way across it, whilst coolies with heavy burdens would pant and groan 
as they stumbled over the rugged surface, fearful lest they should fall and 
hurt themselves against the uptilted corners of the huge slabs. Nothing, 
however, would be done, simply because there was no one to see about it, 
until finally when the danger became so pressing that it seemed as though 
the bridge would collapse, some influential person in the neighbourhood 
would collect subscriptions and have it repaired. 

If this were the case with the great roads, where the traffic was incessant, 
and along which mandarins and government officials and pack-horses with 
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sore backs and huge burdens, as well as the constant and never-ending 
stream of foot passengers, travelled from early dawn till the deepening 
twilight filled them with shadows, much more so was it with the 
countless cross-roads that, like an immense net, intersected the country. 
These were left very much to nature to grapple with, and though she did 
her best with grasses and with wild flowers and other artistic methods, she 
could never succeed in making them strong and serviceable, and fit to bear 
the strain of the rain storms that often flash like a deluge over this land, or 
to endure the incessant wear and tear of the patient feet that, the whole 
year round, tread them in the long and weary journeys that they have 
to make throughout the Empire. 



Now. fortunately for the toilers of this land, and these constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the entire population, the country is covered with 
great rivers and noble lakes and streams innumerable, that flow with a never- 
ending song from the lofty mountains that stand as sentinels on the borderland 
of the Empire, and that abound in nearly every one of the eighteen provinces 
that make up the vast area of this beautiful country. 

These lakes and streams and mighty rivers, that flow as with the march 
of a conqueror to the ocean, have sent their tributaries far and wide into 
every opening and nook and cranny where nature would give them permission 
to flow, to cover the land with great forests, and luxuriant harvests, and 
flowers so varied and abundant that they have actually given a name to 
China, and the wide world over it is known as " The Flowery Kingdom." 
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But besides this beneficent purpose that these rivers and streams have 
fulfilled in some respects, a no less important one has been brought about, 
viz., the bringing into touch with each other of the remote and distant regions 
of the country that without them would be as far removed as though they 
belonged to a different continent. 

The magnificent River 

Yangtze, the " Son of the 

Ocean," that runs right 

across the centre of the 

country, is an example 

of what I mean. The 

entrance to this mighty 

stream is a veritable sea, 

where no banks can be 

seen to mark its boundaries, 

but where its waters, yellow 

with the sands that have 

drifted down with it from 

the interior, are now broken 

into murmuring ripples by 

the passing breeze, and 

anon turned into wild and 

maddened waves by the 

fierce blasts of the typhoon. 

A CHINESE BOAT. Great occan-goingsteamers 

can travel up for six hundred miles and still beyond for more than fifteen 

hundred the broad stream flows through some of the richest provinces of the 

Empire. Along this, from the earliest days, the traffic of the East has been 

carried on with the West, and huge unwieldy junks and sailing boats of 

a thousand different patterns and construction, force their way against the 

ever-ebbing tide of this Son of the Ocean, up great stretches where no banks 

on either side can be seen, and through gorges where the mountains, envious 

of the river, have invaded its domain and left but a few hundred yards 

through which it can hurl its waters in a fierce and mighty onrush to the 

sea. On they go to the far-off goal in the west, with great plains stretching 

on both sides into the horizon, and up great waterfalls where they have to 

be dragged by hundreds of sturdy arms between black and cruel rocks over 

which the stream ever breaks with an angry roar, and where the breaking of 

a rope would meam the instant wrecking of the boat and the destruction of 

all on board. Still day after day and week after week with the steady patience 
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of the indomitable Chinaman, the boats travel on amongst people speaking 
languages different from the ports from which they started, and through 
regions marked by great luxuriance of natural wealth, and at others by a 
wild and desert look, till they at last cast anchor two thousand miles away 
from home in the far-off harbour in the west. 

The Yellow River is another example of the beneficent and civilizing 
influences of these mighty streams that act as the highways along which the 
various products of differing regions are carried to each other, and over 
whose surface glide the thousands of boats and junks of all shapes and sizes, 
with countless passengers every year to penetrate into territories that but for 
them, would be lands undiscovered and unknown to the distant parts of the 
Empire. 

This river is the most famous in China, for it has been the most deeply 
associated with the life of the nation. The very earliest settlers in their 
travels eastward made their first encampments on its banks, and from there 
started the great Empire that has spread far beyond into regions where its 
name is but a sound and a tradition. 

Along its shores many of the greatest events in ancient times that 
come to us with an air of mystery about them, because of their antiquity, 
were transacted by the sages and heroes that helped to make Chinese 
history. It is a river that may be well proud of its traditions, for it has 
always been associated with the great men and the most stirring events 
in the life of the Chinese. Not far from its banks were born the men whose 
names are known the wide world over. 

Dynasty after dynasty rose and flourished and passed away within sight 
of its waters. Its memory is enshrined and preserved in the sacred books of 
the country, and civilization grew and literature sprang up and flourished 
almost within the sound of its mighty waters. ... 

It has not always been a kindly and beneficent force, for to-day one of 
the names by which it is widely known is " China's Sorrow." Wild fits of 
madness at times come over it, and then it is a fury that spares neither man, 
woman, nor child. When the great mountains beyond send down their 
floods, and the rains in springtime descend in sheets as though the very 
floodgates of the sky were flung wide open, then the river, filled up to the 
brim, becomes a very demon, and in its hatred of restraint it bursts its 
banks and races madly across the plains, and tears down villages and 
submerges walled cities and drowns their peoples, leaving a sea where once 
the landscape was dotted with thousands of towns and villages. 

The Son of the Ocean and the Yellow River are the two giant streams 
of China, but there are countless others that, but for them, would be deemed 
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worthy of no mean place amongst the waterways of the country. China is 
positively ridi in such, and its people, conscious of their value, have given 
free rein to their inventive geniiis and dcrised iuyriad shapes and plans 
of boats to suit the particular kind of river or streamlet along -wWch they 
are meant to travel. It will be apparent from this that the proportion of 
people that spend their lives in boats in this wonderful land is very 
considerable. I do not refer simply to those who are passengers, and who 
after they have reached their destination take up their abode on shore, but 
to those who are permanent dwellers on the waters. There are large 
populations that are born and reared on it, who marry in these boats and 
bring up families in them, and who finally breathe their last within them. If 
the Chinese were not an exceedingly patient, long-enduring people and 
tolerant of discomfort, such as would make an Englishman mad and disgusted 
with life, boat life would become so intolerable that men would refuse to 
endure it. 

But let us describe one of these floating homes and take a trip of a 
few weeks in her, where we shall get a glimpse into the way in which large 
numbers of people spend their lives, and with good nature and content 
perform what would be to us the most irksome of duties. The boat I refer 
to is one built for the passenger trade and is about twenty-four feet long 
and six feet wide. In the centre is a cabin ten feet long where the passengers 
live, and cut off from this by a wooden partition with a sliding door in it is 
a narrow compartment, three feet in width, in which a male servant, if any, 
and sundry small articles of luggage may be accommodated. 

Beyond this small room is a clear space of eight feet that reaches to the 
stern of the boat. On this, and in a hold some two feet deep that lies 
beneath the deck, provision has been made for steering, rowing, cooking, 
and the sleeping of the captain and his crew. At the bow there is a vacant 
space of five feet, where some of the men stand and row in case of calm 
or head winds, and where they hoist or lower the sails as the need may be. 

The most remarkable thing in the economy of this boat is the very 
limited space into which the crew of six sturdy fellows are content to be 
cramped as long as the voyage may last. The wonder, indeed, is how 
are they to be accommodated, where are they to sit when they are not at 
work, where will they eat, and most important of all where are they to sleep. 

Whilst the boat is in motion the problem seems less difficult to solve, 
for half of the men are in the bow, poling or rowing, whilst the rest are 
engaged in the same operations in the stern. It is when they rest for meals, 
or when the boat is anchored for the night, that the true genius of the China- 
man for adapting himself to the most uncomfortable of positions comes out. 
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There is absolutely nothing for him to sit upon but the boards of the 
deck, and no space in which he caw stretch his legs. It would seem indeed 
as though the Chinaman had studied these latter and knew exactly how 
to dispose of them in the smallest possible space. His ideal seems indeed 
to have been a carpenter's rule that can be folded up. When he sits down, 
he doubles them up very much like that, with his knees verging towards his 
body, which he retains in their constrained position by keeping his arms 
tightly entwined around them. 

iofthi.s 
nglish- 
inamaii 
I much 
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though 
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where 
to be 

tinue in this same position 

for any length of time, without any apparent weariness or need of change. 
When it is nearly meal-time one of the number is detailed to act as cook. 
The first thing he does is to take off what .seems to be the lid of a box, 
about a foot-and-a-half square, that lies harmless-like on the deck. It is 
now discovered to be a miniature kitchen with a small furnace and rice- 
pan all ready for cooking either the simple meal of the boatmen or 
. the more elaborate one demanded by the passengers. 

When everything is ready and a huge jar of smoking rice is placed on 
the middle of the deck, with bowls and chopsticks arranged temptingly 
around it, the call shouted out "Come, eat!" brings the men trooping aft, 
where they arrange themselves in a circle around the jar. The first position 
they all naturally adopt is the popular one of sitting on their heels, but as 
they proceed with the meal, .some tired with this grotesque attitude sit on 
the deck with their legs cocked up carpenter-rule-like in a perpendicular 
form. This is the only alternative pose they can take, for there is no room 
to stretch them out, but, with the cuteness of the Celestial, they proceed at 
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once to utilize, them for immediate use. At one moment they are used as a 
rest for the weary arm that holds the bowlful of rice, whilst at another they 
act as an impromptu table, on which they can place their arms, when 
the necessities of conversation cause them to stay the shovelling of rice 
down their throats. 

Looking at the merry group before one and the 
■ ■ ' '1 each one has 

that the posture 
most tiring and 
ne. They seem, 
bliss, and smiles 
jnd the circle till 
the great jar 
lies cold and 
empty, when 
each one hav- 
ing rinsed his 
rice bowl and 
chopsticks in 
the flowing 
river outside, 
and turned 
them upside 
down to dry 
on a secure 
corner of the 
deck, they re- 
turn to their 
several duties. 
The work goes on steadily now until sunset, when, having reached some 
well recognized anchorage, where boats usually anchor for the night, they 
take up a position close to a number of others, who for the sake of mutual 
protection against robbers make their rendezvous at certain safe and well- 
protected places on the river. As they are doing this, darkness seems 
to rise up out of the earth and from the base of the hills as though a new 
force had come to defy the light. The shadows creep across the country, 
and with silent tread wind along the river and blot out the banks and the 
trees. The men gather once more around the smoking jar, in the same 
intolerable and grotesque attitudes, not daring to stretch a foot lest they 
should tumble over their evening meal. When that has been dispatched 
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and the bowls washed in the water that ripples against the boat and sings 
its evening song, the men light their pipes and sit up against the bulwarks, 
their legs still drawn up and their knees at right angles to their chins. The 
Chinaman was never intended by nature to lounge, or stretch himself on 
sofas, or indulge his wearied body in the simplest luxury. He knows better 
than to expect anything of that kind, and so he is content with what to 
us would be a misery. By-and-by the men become drowsy, the day's work 
has been a toilsome one, and, besides, to-morrow morning in the dimmest of 
twilights the anchor will be lifted and the boat will start on its onward 
journey. But where shall the men sleep? There is not the remotest sign 
of any place where they can be accommodated — but wait a moment and the 
mystery will be solved. Two or three planks are taken up from the deck 
and a dark recess is revealed where the bedroom lies concealed. It is 
about three feet deep, shelving up on each side to two. One by one the 
men gradually drop into the opening and disappear. It is a case of sardines 
in a tin, heads and heels so adjusted as to pack with the least loss of space. 

The captain remains to the last and with a loud yawn, and a rapid look 
at the river and then at his boat to see that everything is all right, he slowly 
dives into a narrow opening in the bow that looks very like the mouth of a 
moderate-sized box, curls himself round in it like a snail in his shell, and in 
a moment his loud snores show that the scenes of this world have vanished 
from his gaze. It does not matter that during the livelong night he cannot 
stretch himself, or indeed change his position. The Chinaman knows how 
to enjoy comfort as much as anyone in the world, but let him be placed 
where the utmost discomfort is demanded from him, and he will adapt 
himself to his surroundings just as though he had been bred and born 
in them. 

During the night the air grows cold, and a chill breeze blows along the 
river. Some one of the men in the sardine-tin below wakes with a shivery 
feeling. He rises and places the planks over the opening, and now the five 
brawny fellows are cut off from the air outside. In a few minutes it must 
be perfectly stifling and the air hot and vitiated in this limited space below. 
An occjdental would be tortured in this foul atmosphere, and he would rise 
and m^dly dash away the planks that were bringing suffocation upon him. 
The Chinaman sleeps as calmly and rises the next morning as refreshed as 
though every sanitary condition had been complied with. 

Tjie sample given above belongs rather to what may be called the 
aristocracy of river life. Happy indeed would be the men and the women 
who have to spend their days upon the water had they such comparatively- 
spacious castles as the one I have described in which to make their home. 
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A very large section have to be content with much narrower quarters, and 
this apph'es especially to the poorer classes, who have to earn their dslily 
bread and who have but a very slender capital with which to invest In 
a boat. 

In my various journeys on the rivers, I have often been deeply interested 
in watching the home life of the poorer fishermen that abound in inland 
waters and on the streams where fish are to be caught. The night draws 
nigh, and from far and near these tiny boats may be seen making their way 
to their nightly anchorage. They fasten up close to where mine 1^ lying 
and so I can see every detail that goes on in them. They are usually about 
twelve feet in length and fashioned very much as the larger ones arcs. The 
centre is covered in with a strong matshed as is also the stei'tl where 
the steerer stands, and where the oars are worked when engaged in fishing. 
The bow is an open space from which the nets are cast and Where the 
family take their recreation when they are not employed in their calling. 

The family in the boat close by consists of a man and his wife, his 
grown-up son and his wife, and their two little children. They evidently 
do not consider themselves cramped, for right at the end of the bow a small 
pig is being reared that seems perfectly contented with its narrow quarters. 
The youngest child that is just beginning to toddle about evidently has a 
desire to go on exploring expeditions, for I notice that a string is fastened 
to one of its legs so that in case he should stray overboard he can at once 
be fished up and saved from drowning. Now this family has never known 
any home but this. Twenty-five years ago, the father brought his young 
bride home from another boat on which she had been reared, for noshorebred 
girl would ever dream of consenting to be his wife. The boat has been 
renewed several times, but the home is the same. Children have been born 
to them and the girls have become the wives of fishermen, and the only son 
remains to be the heir of the family and the one on whom its responsibilities 
will fall when the old people are carried to their long home on shore. 

The fact that they have so little space in which to move about dbes not 
seem to trouble them at all. Whether standing or sitting each one occupies 
the space only that stern necessity demands. When they are tired of 
standing, they gracefully subside on their heels. They are a cheery, 
contented people, full of human nature, and sociable in the extreme. I 
make a remark to the men and at once their faces beam, and they put them- 
selves out to be agreeable. The women, though at first more shy than their 
husbands, soon lose their restraint and chat and talk with us in the most 
friendly and unrestrained manner. In another boat that lay a little further 
off I noticed a profound stillness, and all life seemed to have vanished out Qf 
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her. I enquired of my friends why there was so little life on that boat 
III a whisper that could hardly be heard I was informed that the 
wife had died only a few hours before, and the husband, sorrow-stricken, 
was lying down heart-broken beside the one that death had carried off. 

The Chinese are most expert boat-builders and have shown this in the 
way in which they have designed and built just the very kind of craft that 
is best adapted for the particular service required from it. One of the most 
interesting specimens to be met with on the rivers is the rapid boat. This 
has been constructed with special view to the dangers that boats are liable 
to when shooting the rapids that sometimes exist in rivers in mountainous 
districts. It is a perfect masterpiece of invention and carries its passengers 
and cargo with wonderful safety down the great shelving river that pours 
its waters over black rocks and against sharp projecting headlands with a 
rush and a roar to the plain miles and miles away in the distance. 



river. One of 

COUNTRY BOAT AND RIVER SCENE. 

the most con- 
spicuous features about it is the huge oar that runs almost the entire length 
of the boat. Upon this the safety of the craft may be said to depend, for it 
acts not only as a rudder when the course is straight but also as a powerful 
lever by which with a single swing it wrenches round the boat in some critical 
moment and saves it from being dashed upon the cruel rocks in front 
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A passage down one of these rapids is a most exciting and a most 
thrilling experience. Every other thought that has absorbed the mind before 
vanishes at the siglit of dangers that rise in quick succession in the mad rush 
down these magnificent gorges. The first sensation is one of absolute 
helplessness, for there is no turning back when once the boat has been fully 
caught in the grip of a tide that knows no ebb. The men in charjje of the 
boat aj-e evidently impressed with the seriousness of the job they have in 
hand. The captain gazes with an intense look down the great avalanche of 
seething waters, whilst a man, who might be really called the pilot, stands 
at the extreme end of the bow with a long pole ready poised to act at a 
moment's notice. 

There is extreme tension amongst both passengers and crew, as the 
boat gains momentum, and the more timid amongst the former have a pale 
and nervous look that show how much they are atlected by the peril in 
which they believe themselves to be. 



A VIEW ON THE PEARL RIVER. 

And, indeed, the circumstances are such as to induce a certain amount 
of awe. The river flows down with a mighty swing, whilst the pine-covered 
precipitous banks of the lofty hills seem to be flying terror-stricken in the 
opposite direction. All at once a Jagged -looking rock, around which the 
tide froths and foams, appears in the very line the boat is being steered, It 
is distinctly visible, and yet the captain holds on his course, as though he did 
not see it. Everyone holds his breath and trembles as he thinks of the 
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crash and the instant destruction of the boat when it dashes on the rock 
that seem flying up stream to meet it. There would be a panic were it not 
that the captain stands h*ke a carved statue, unmoved, with his black, piercing 
eyes fixed with an intensity of gaze upon the black object in front. And 
still the boat moves on and the banks seem to fly faster back and the hills 
to look on with silent terror at the catastrophe that is about to happen, when 
just as she is within a few feet of the rocks the man in the bow swiftly darts 
out his pole and with a strong thrust against them diverts her course, and in 
an instant almost she is careering on in safety with the danger slowly 
disappearing behind her. 

Everyone breathes a sigh of relief, and the passengers' faces relax in 
smiles and even the captain lights his long bamboo pipe and draws a few 
whiffs from it, but all the time his ey^s are turned upon the stream. The 
danger is by no means over, for though the river is broad the pathway for 
the boats is narrow, and broken water and sudden jets of spray show rocks 
under the placid face of the swift-rushing torrent that would wreck any boat 
that touched them. An hour or so passes delightfully and the boat glides 
like a dream past banks that are covered with feathery bamboos and around 
headlands on which stately trees stand as sentinels, and by hamlets coyly 
showing their houses from the midst of pines and banyans. It is a very 
poem of travel, for the scenery is grand, and the changes rapid, and there is 
besides the sense of rapid motion that has such an exhilarating effect on the 
mind. 

All at once the dream is broken into and the danger of the navigation 
is once more forced upon the minds of all. The captain once more stands 
alert with a stern and anxious look upon his face, whilst the bowmen with 
pole in hand takes his place ready for the work that he will soon have to 
perform. A turn in the river reveals to us a sight that sends a tremor 
throbbing through our hearts. Scattered across the surface of the river is a 
perfect shoal of rocks that seem to bar all passage through them. 

The stream just here is at its maddest, for this is one of the strongest of 
the many rapids down which the waters rush and roar in their passage to 
the plain at the foot of the mountains. There seems to be no exit 
through those black, cruel rocks against which the tide is being hurled. 
As we rush on we catch a sight of the foam that circles each, and we hear 
the sound of the breaking of the. waters upon them. The profoundest 
silence reigns and only the beating of one's heart is heard. As we come 
nearer we perceivfe a kind of opening between two of the largest groups of 
rocks, but how is the boat to be so turned and manoeuvred that we shall 
escape being dashed upon the lower ones ? 
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The supreme moment has come when this is to be decided. When we 
are almost upon them the bowman puts out his long pole, and the men who 
are holding the huge oar give it a mighty swing, and instantly the boat is 
turned as though on a pivot and is rushing through the narrow pathway. 
She emerges into safety, and once more we are flying down the rapid 
and ere long we find ourselves in a long and even reach where the tides are 
less strong. 

And so rapid after rapid is passed. Some of these rapids are so steep that 
the water races down them like a mill stream, and others so gentle in their 
decline that we can only tell we are passing them by the quickened motion 
of the stream. We finally dash through the last one and find ourselves in 
smooth water, and we breathe a sigh of content as we look away back over 
the great reaches that tower up on the mountain side, and are thankful 
that we have come safely through them all and that our adventurous journey 
has ended so happily. 



A RIVER SCENE. 
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Chinese Iprisons, anb the XTreatment 

ot prisoners- 

By C. Bone. 




T is impossible to contemplate the prisons and the punishments 
awarded to human beings in China without a shudder. On the 
other hand, egotistical self-laudation over our own human treat- 
ment of prisoners is hardly justified, for not so very long ago the 
conscience of England showed no uneasiness, though tiie prisons of the 
country were "dens and caves of the earth," theatres of every barbarity, 
breeding-holes of every vice. When in 1773, Howard began his investig^a- 
tions in Bedford, of which he was sheriff, he beheld " scenes of calamity " 
from which he turned away in horror. In 1775 he visited Paris, and after 
much perseverance, and in spite of stupendous difficulties, he secured 
permission to visit the prisons of the French metropolis. The gaols, he wrote 
" were beyond imagination horrid and dreadful." The great philanthropist, 
before he died of plague, on the shores of the Black Sea, managed to rouse 
the conscience of England, and many salutary reforms were introduced, and 
sundry of the more glaring abuses were removed. Then Charles Dickens, 
by his quick perception, his imperial imagination, his facile pen, his cutting 
sarcasms and irony materially assisted in the good work. A prison, even in 
his day, was no paradise. But, by his writings, which were no " reports " or 
" observations " or " findings " the facts became known, not only to " royal 
commissions " and the compositors who put up the " copy " of their dry 
" recommendations," but to the reading public, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Men were amazed that such terrible places existed. 

Within prison walls a rich man, like Mr. Pickwick, could do pretty much 
as he liked, unless he were a criminal of the worst class ; whilst poor men 
could be trodden under foot of jailors and left to die broken-hearted. It 
stands charged against the House of Lords of Great Britain that during the 
early years of last century it persistently rejected all attempts to lessen the 
number of offences of which capital punishment was the award. But public 
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opinion was ultimately omnipotent. In 1829 hanging at Tyburn was 
disallowed. Since 1868 all executions have been carried out in private, 
within the prison precincts. This brief sketch gives point to the suggestion 
that not so long ago Christian nations were, in their punishment of offenders, 
barbarous. 

Of ancient times, though the ordinary reader knows little of the 
number and conditions of their prisons, he may ascertain, if he will, the 
punishments which were meted out to offenders. The laws of the Hebrews 
were for the most part severe, though the accused was allowed a fair trial, 
and was confronted by adequate witnesses. Still, measured by our 
modern standards, the criminal law was severe. Death was the doom 
of those who ventured to transgress. A strict Sabbath observance was 
demanded, "Whosoever doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut off 
from among his people." Unchastity, too, in all its forms, was punishable 
with death. " The adulterer and the adulteress shall surely be put to death." 

But when the student becomes acquainted with the punishment inflicted 
on criminals in ancient China, he learns to appreciate the comparatively 
merciful laws of the early Hebrews. It is recorded that a thousand crimes 
could be punished by the excision of the nose, and a thousand more by the 
cutting off of the ears. There were no less than five hundred prohibited 
acts for which a man must suffer castration. A breach of another three 
hundred might brand the offender; whilst there yet remained two hundred 
which were punishable by death. It seems incredible that there could have 
been three thousand possible acts which would bring a man within the grip 
of the law, and such a grip too. Surely, outside of these, there would be 
little that he could do except breathe and sleep, and in attempting these he 
would be in great danger. This ancient regime was modified during the 
reign of Muh, of the Chow Dynasty ( R.c. 1001-946). These awful 
punishments might be avoided by the payment of a fine. It does not 
appear, however, as if the dawn of a more humane sympathy was the spring 
of this modification of the ancient regime, so much as the desire to secure 
funds for the imperial exchequer. The ghastly cruelties of some of the 
most disreputable monarchs of that time make us shudder even now. We 
think that even to-day we can hear the screams of those who suffered. In 
order that it might be ascertained why, in wading through cold water in 
winter, old men seemed to suffer less than young men, their legs were 
opened, and the marrow examined. We still see the look of horror depicted 
on the faces of those who were condemned to walk across a copper pillar, 
well greased, placed horizontally over a pit full of red-hot gleaming charcoal. 
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Such in brief were some of the punishments which were meted out to 
offenders in China's golden age, of which they boast so loudly, if ancient 
documents are in any sense reliable. 

Many of these barbarous enactments have fallen into desuetude, or 
have been modified. Yet to-day the laws are terribly severe, and the 
administration thereof, which is often committed to the hands of unscrupulous 
and avaricious underlings, deplorable. No Howard has ever inspected the 
prisons of China, no Dickens has ever depicted the woes and intolerable 
agonies of the accused; no public opinion has ever been roused by an 
adequate knowledge of the terrible facts. A deplorable barbarism continues, 
though there are indications that a new era is approaching. Recently, the 
local native Press of Canton published a series of articles describing the ter- 
rible cruelties to which prisoners — both uncondemned and condemned — were 
subjected at the hands of subordinate officials, and, at the same time, pointed 
out that steps were to be taken to mitigate the misery and lessen the abuses 
to which all kinds of prisoners whether proved guilty or not were exposed. 
Some of the data of these leaders will appear in this article. That this was 
a mere local sporadic effort of a local newspaper, which will accomplish 
little beyond bringing the gruesome facts to the passing notice of minds 
which appear to be instinctively callous to suffering, remains to be seen. 

The first thing which impresses the European visitor to the Chinese 
prison, is the absolutely flimsy character of the structure itself, in which 
so many ruffians are incarcerated. Prisons in the West are imposing 
structures with massive masonry, barred windows, and iron doors with 
ponderous locks. Nothing of the kind meets the eye in China. One 
stands in the courtyard of the District Magistrate, and is told that there 
are hundreds of men in durance within the confines of the yamen some- 
where, and yet there appears to be no wall which a blow from a sledge 
hammer would not at once demolish ; no door which a bit of timber used on 
the shoulders of men as a battering-ram would not burst open ; no roof more 
than a dozen feet from the ground through the tiles of which a prisoner 
could thrust his head without any fear of concussion of the brain. If one 
get permission to visit the prison in Canton, over which the District 
Magistrate has supreme control — and it is visited, for shoals of globetrotters 
wend their way thither, quite solemnly, after they have seen the execution 
ground, ingress to which may be secured by a douceur of a few ten-cent 
pieces to the chief warder — it will be found to be a ramshackle building 
of no pretence whatsoever. Often enough prisons are in the same condition 
of disrepair as characterizes most other buildings in China, and for the same 
reason — money will not be forthcoming to effect any repairs till the structure 
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is literally falling to the ground. The wards — there appear to be no such 
things as private cells, or solitary confinement — will hold, perhaps, twenty or 
twenty-five prisoners, and open into a courtyard which is generally of 
the nature of a quadrangle. These wards are little else than sheds, and 
if they could be cleansed, each might pass muster as a cowhouse in which 
a couple of animals might be housed with comparative comfort. There 
is generally 'but one means of ingress into this courtyard from the outside, 
a low door, through a narrow passage, on each side of which are the dens in 
which crowd the warders and their retainers. Indeed, there appears to be 
little to choose between the compartments allotted to the prisonjers, and 
those occupied by the warders, except that, in the case of the latter, no lock 
nor bolt hinders them from going in and out as they list. Having passed 
through this straight and filthy passage, which is flanked with the warders* 
rooms, one enters into the inner quadrangle, and may peep into one or mpre 
of these wards allotted to the prisoners. Those which we have examined 
will be, perhaps, about thirty feet long and twenty feet wide. On each side 
is a wooden platform — there are therefore two of these with an aisle between 
them — which is raised about a foot from the ground, and on these low wooden 
pbles, so to describe them, the prisoners are chained with heavy fetters, 
slpecially for safety during the night. In a prison which I recently visited, 
ih a big market town, there were three of these wards for men and one for 
\Vbmen. They were exactly alike except that in the women's ward there 
wjbre less barbarous arrangements for securing the female prisoners during 
thfe night. All were abominably filthy; none was efficiently ventilated; each 
\Vas woefully dilapidated ; all were horribly repellant, 

The question will be entertained — ** By what means are the prisoners 
held in safety, if the structures in which they are incarcerated are so flimsy 
and insecure ? " The answer is brief and may be compressed within a line. 
Without exception the prisoners are fettered. The quantity and weight of the 
chains depends upon the heinousness of the crime of which each is supposed 
to have been guilty, and the degree of ruffianism which lies hidden in the 
heart of the warders. As far as I have observed, however, each bears on his 
limbs manacles of some sort. 

The prisoners, wear chains night and day, and though the lightest 
appear to cause comparatively little hardship, the burden must be felt and 
the inconvenience chafed under. Many have chains on the legs only, 
These are the less dangerous and have been guilty of the less important 
crimes. Others, in addition, have fetters on the arms, which make it 
impoSkSible for them to escape. Lastly, a few prisoners were not only 
manacled on the ankles, but wore a chain round their necks, at the 
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dangling end of which was attached a block of granite. This stone was not 
fixed in the ground, but acted as a deep-sea anchor acts on the movements 
of a drifting ship. The prisoner would walk from place to place within the 
courtyard, but ere he could move beyond the limit and length of his chain, 
he must stop and lift the stone, and, carrying it in his shackled arms, drop it 
again whither he wished to stop. In a word, as a donkey is tethered by 
the hinder leg to a block, which makes it difficult for it to stray far, so some 
of the prisoners were fastened by the same means and with the same 
intention. Thus the courtyard was full of men and women, all of whom, as 
far as I noticed, were shackled, and these manacles made any attempt at 
escape fatuous, and escape itself quite impossible. In addition to the 
chains worn by day, at night all the male prisoners are further shackled. 
By means of two heavy beams, which rest on each other, in which holes 
have been made for the ankles of the prisoners, after the manner of stocks 
at home, a rude but effective and cruel method is discovered for detaining 
the prisoners in absolute security. The prisoners, who during the day have 
been loafing in the courtyard, are, in the evening, driven into the wards, and 
made to lie side by side on the raised platform mentioned above. The 
upper of the two beams is then raised, and each man is then compelled to 
place his ankle into the hole made to receive it, whereupon the upfjer beam 
is replaced and the prisoners are held by the feet in these rude stocks. There 
is no possibility of escape. They lie side by side as thickly as the space 
permits, like rows of cattle in a trans-Atlantic liner. They are allowed 
bricks, for pillows and in this uncomfortable situation they pass the hours as 
they are able. It must be said that no provision was made for detaining 
the female prisoners by this crude and cruel method. Apparently they are 
shut up in the ward and it is assumed that they will make no effort to 
escape. Such in brief are the means adopted to keep the prisoners in 
safety within prisons which are so flimsy. The fetters rivetted on the limbs 
of the prisoners, men and women alike, as well as the general publicity of 
the situation, make escape difficult if not impossible. Yet in the face of all 
this there are not wanting examples of those who have attempted it, and 
their latter end is worse than their first. I saw one man literally bound hand 
and foot, as much so as an Egyptian mummy, and though he yet breathed, 
he was on the verge of death, covered with flies and vermin, and yet the 
warders were as callous as I should have been looking on a mummy. 

At times, and not infrequently, when the central prisons in Canton are 
full, prisoners are detained in the guard-rooms of the soldiers on the city 
wall. Frequently I have seen batches of these men lying on the bare 
ground, heavily manacled. Often enough, as the guard-room is a most 
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fragile structure, a number of men are manacled to a long, heavy iron rod, to 
which, perhaps, ten or a dozen men were fixed. Whilst detained in these 
guard-rooms the hardships must be greater than when in the regular 
prisons, for then men cannot move about as they do in the prison yard, and 
during the cold season I have seen them lying on the ground, with chattering 
teeth and shivering limbs, on the verge of collapse from cold alone. This 
overcrowding, moreover, is not an infrequent experience. It is rare that the 
visitor, who takes a walk on the city wall, and elects to pass the guard-room 
over the Gate of the Five Fairies in Canton, does not encounter a crowd of 
these wretches, who scowl at the foreigner, and would blow him to pieces 
with a bomb were the means at their disposal. 

Of the usual punishments meted out to prisoners outside the prison walls 
little need be said here. Petty thefts are punished by the wearing of the cangue 
at the scene of the pilfering. Sometime, though probably not so frequently 
as aforetime, because of the influence of public opinion and foreign ideas 
which are beginning to be felt even in China, men are encaged, and are so 
placed that they can relieve the strain on their necks only by standing on 
tip-toe. They are then left to die. Everybody has read Stent's weird 
poem, "Entombed Alive," which describes the assumed emotions, sufferings, 
and ultimated agony of a Chinese maiden, who was so far foregtful of the 
customs of her country as to fall in love and elope with the carter of the 
house. 

" Break down these walls ! What if my crime was great, 
Say, could it merit such a death as this ! 
Kill me at once — if death must be my fate ; 
The hand that strikes the welcome blow, I'll kiss." 

The idea of solitary confinement, which is said to be so terrible, does 
not appear to have occurred to the Chinese as a method of punishment. 
Schiller says that "It is the monotony of his own nature that makes solitude 
intolerable to a man." Lady Montagu affirms that "Perpetual solitude in a 
place where you see nothing to raise your spirits at length wears a men 
out\" Those who have passed through this ordeal of solitary confinement 
confirm these suspicions that, of all punishments, a long period of solitude 
and inactivity is the most intolerable. This in China does not appear to 
have been understood. Moreover, the Chinese are so accustomed to crowd 
together, and to tread one upon another, both night and day, in thsir social 
life, that it is but natural that they should allow their prisoners to herd in 
the same way. So it comes to pass that they crowd the courtyard of 
of the prison, and there is no let or hindrance to conversation and general 
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intercourse. Indeed, not infrequently, they are allowed to attempt some 
kind of work, whereby to pass the time, and add a little to the petty allow- 
ance made by the government for daily rice, which, alas ! is often curtailed 
through the avarice of the jailor. In a prison which I inspected a few weeks 
ago, some of the prisoners were offering for sale crudely-made implements 
indispensible to the needs of the opium smoker. In order to sell these 
manufactures they were allowed, still bearing their fetters, to emerge into 
the common yard of the yamen, which was open to the street. In this way 
the monotony of the life was relieved, and a few cash were earned, of which, 
as hinted above, a fair or unfair percentage went into the pockets of the 
warders. 

In addition to this, however, special cruelties are perpetrated on certain 
prisoners, who, for some reason or other, are exempted from capital 
punishment. It is years ago since I saw a man in a native prison who was 
doomed to suffer the most excruciating agony. The calf of his leg was 
drawn up, and fastened under his thigh, in the position in which it would be 
in the act of kneeling, except that it was drawn more tightly. It was fetter- 
ed in this position, and all movement and relief were an impossibility. 
Prisoners there are whose appearance becomes as wild as tbe beasts of the 
forest, who, with heavy cangues on their shoulders, are incarcerated in a 
filthy dungeon for the term of their natural life. I have seen them moving to 
and fro like caged hyaenas in their dens at a menagerie. Their appearance 
is revolting. Their natures were transformed into that of brutes. 

Night and day, as far as I remember, both asleep and awake, this heavy 
burden rested on their shoulders, though how it was possible to sleep therein 
I was unable to understand. On the other hand, in a prison I visited a few 
weeks since, I was informed that the cangue was removed at nights that the 
prisoners might sleep. A crowd in the prison quadrangle, with their un- 
shaven heads, their unwashed faces, their clanking fetters, their hopeless 
looks, their diseased bodies, and their bebruted souls can never be forgotten. 
The memory, like a nightmare when one awakeneth, is repulsive and 
appalling. 

But although under the recognised system of punishment Chinese 
prisoners must live a life which to us of the West would be unbearable, 
it would not be so to them, if they were fairly treated, and were 
saved from the exactions and barbarities to which they stand exposed at the 
hands of their rapacious keepers. I hinted, earlier in this article, that some 
revelations had recently been made in the pages of the native Press which 
revealed a condition of things compared with which our prisons in the days 
of Dickens were pleasant tea-houses, and the lives of the prisoners a round 
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of daily pleasure. The writer asseverated that he spoke what he knew, 
because he himself had been exposed to part of the disabilities and cruelties 
which he therein made public. In a word then, the real sufferings of 
Chinese prisoners do not arise from official treatment which the government 
subjects them to, bad as we should regard it to be, but from unofficial 
exactions, and unrecognised tortures, from which, were they known, the 
prisoners would be exempt. Much of the quintessence of their misery arises 
from the inflexible determination of the warders and the jailors to exact 
money for their own use. The warders appear to have been allowed 
considerable latitude as to when and to what extent the whip and the 
bamboo may be used, and therefore they use them to terrorize the 
prisoners into submission to the most outrageous demands. It appears 
that, when a prisoner first goes into the wards, the warders claim his clothes 
and his money, and he is left with the barest rags to cover his nakedness, and 
is robbed of all his cash, as a matter of course. Moreover, those who are 
condemned are compelled, under a threat of the whip, to write begging 
letters to their relatives, requesting them to foi-ward money. If the 
unfortunate man hesitates to accede to this demand, means are to hand, it is 
said, which will induce him to comply. In the night the warders, assisted 
by some of the oldest prisoners — for it appears that inmates of over twenty 
years' residence have accorded them certain privileges — take the man in 
hand. The hands of the prisoner are fastened by a rope, and the other end 
of the rope is then passed through a ring which hangs from the roof of the 
ward. The warders then hoist the unhappy wretch, who is left hanging in 
mid-air by the hands like the pendulum of a clock. Should he attempt to 
cry out in his indescribable excruciating pain his mouth and throat are 
filled with ashes so that no sound can escape his lips. When the breath 
has almost left his body and he is choking, he is lowered, and under the 
terror of renewal of this torture he is eager to promise almost anything. 
Many die under this ordeal. But as it assumed among the mandarins that 
mortality must be high, and as no oflficial probing is ever dreamt of, a 
general statement as to natural death is sufficient to satisfy all parties. The 
warders have a proverb " If the grain is not pressed, the oil will not ooze 
forth ; if the blister is not painful, the silver will remain hidden." It would 
seem incredible that such barbarities should be perpetrated, and if attempted, 
should pass unchecked. Such, however, is affirmed to be the case. 
With the view of extracting money from the empty purses of the prisoners, 
the warders will mix sand with the daily rice of the wretches so that it 
cannot be eaten. Moreover, at times, prisoners are compelled to stand for 
hours in a filthy latrine, excluded from every breath of fresh air, till they are 
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exhausted and about to collapse, when, of course, they will promise anything 
in order to escape the disgusting situation. These tactics are pursued with 
the same end in view and form no part of the authorized punishment to 
which the culprits have been sentenced. 

We have already stated that a daily quantum of rice is allowed by 
the government, which is just enough to support life, if little or no exertion 
is demanded. But the warders take a percentage thereof, in any case. 
Those who have bribed the jailors, when they entered the prison, are mulcted 
only to the extent of about twenty per cent, whilst those, who at first 
declined to comply with the unjust demands of their keepers, are afterwards 
robbed of about one-half of their daily rations. They are, therefore, on the 
point of starvation, and are ever the victims of a gnawing hunger. 

Gambling, it appears, is allowed by the police within the prison walls. 
For the privilege the prisoners must pay the warders twenty per cent of 
their winnings, so that in any case a rivulet of silver is constantly flowing 
into the pockets of the jailors. The warders will also lend money to the 
prisoners with which to gamble, at a very high rate of interest, and when the 
gamblers lose, both principal and interest must be forwarded from their 
relatives, otherwise the unfortunate wretch is hauled up by the hands through 
the ring in the beams, and beaten. Should he by any means complain to 
his friends, and should they make complaints, the jailors explain and justify 
the punishment to which the prisoner may have been subjected, by explain- 
ing that he has been obstreperous, and that, therefore, coercion and even 
torture were necessary in order to bring him to his senses. 

It is affirmed that the virtue of the female prisoners is in extreme dan- 
ger of being tampered with. Sometimes a young and good-looking woman, 
for some rea.son, is condemned. A warder will seek to obtain her that she 
may become his temporary concubine. That the other warders or older 
prisoners may not oppose through jealousy, he will prepare a feast and invite 
all those whose interference he may dread to partake thereof, whereupon they 
will promise acquiescence. Should the woman herself decline to accept 
the advances of the warder she is tied up till she consents. At times, 
apparently, women are not confined in the main prison, whose wards 
open out into the common courtyard. In that case bribes and dinners 
will effect the transference of the victim to the desired ward and so the 
result will be the same. What value the female prisoners place upon their 
virtue it is difficult to say. It is quite possible that many of those who have 
been incarcerated for thefts and other offences will shrink from this further 
degradation with a loathing dread. 

Lest any complaints should reach the ears of those outside who would 
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be likely to help strict precautions are taken. As in the British army, an 
officer is told off at stated times to visit the men and to inquire of they have 
any complaints to make, so a Weiyuen is told off to visit the prisons and 
receive complaints. But the prisoners are terrorized into silence beforehand, 
and therefore dare not utter a word. Moreover, all letters sent by the 
prisoners are opened by the warders, and no letter which contains a 
complaint is allowed to pass through the prison doors. Should relatives 
visit the prisoners the same care is taken, for some third person is always 
present at any interview, whose duty it is to listen to all that may be said. 

Therefore, it is impossible for a breath of what is transpiring within the 
prison walls to reach the ears of those without, who might be interested 
enough to interfere on behalf of the sufferers. 

Enough has been said, if the information herein translated be 
approximately reliable, to substantiate the truthfulness of the affirmation 
made above, that much of the extreme misery under which the prisoners in 
China groan is heaped upon them not through the authorized punishments — 
severe as they often are and revolting — but by the heartless cruelty of the 
warders, whose duty it is to see that the prisoners receive what the 
government allows them. Knowing as we do the natural indifference of the 
Chinese mind towards the sufferings of others, when their own interests are 
at stake, and their own purses may be replenished, there would appear to be 
no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the terrible charges brought 
against those whose duty it should be to see that the prisoners get what is 
allowed them by the government. 

This article is already too long. The descriptions here delineated are 
the result of personal observations, or compressed from native sources which 
may be assumed to be reliable. It is clear, therefore, that there is reason 
enough for the agitation which is now on foot to initiate reform in regard to 
the treatment of prisoners, and for the improvement of the prisons in which 
they are incarcerated. A tinge of shame, apparently, is on the official cheek, 
as the facts are becoming known to the outside world. How any reform 
can be effected without beginning de fioz^o it is difficult to see. The very 
prisons must be demolished and reconstructed. The warders must be 
cashiered and other men must be trained, whose hearts are less hard than 
the nether mill-stone. It is impossible to effect a transformation so radical 
with a stroke of the pen. But inasmuch as reform of prison discipline is in 
the air, and is occupying the attention of those who are responsible, we 
would fain hope that they will not be deterred by the magnitude of the task 
from attempting some amelioration of the miseries which have been heaped 
upon the prisoners, nor palsied in mind by a tacit acceptance of the fatal 
aphorism — " What satisfied our fathers will satisfy us," 
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HD^ f cclinfi0 upon Seeing a Battle of Hnte^ 

Translated from a Chinese poem a hundred years old, or more, 

By O. D. Wannamaker. 



Work done, I went to find a pleasant spot, 
And strolling idly through my shady yard 
I spied a host of ants beside a tree 
Tumultuously warring in two throngs. 
Just there I bade my servant spread a mat 
And shake his fan to drive the ants away. 
Forthwith amid the roots of springing grass, 
Seeking their holes, each rushed to hide himself. 

No doubt the court historian of the ants 
Seized pen, and must have audience of the King, 
And set down large : " On such a day and month 
Two armies face to face in war array. 
Behold a sudden wind did raise the sand ; 
The warriors trampled wildly one on other, 
The squadrons were recalled each to its camp ; 
Sharp steel was laid aside for future chance." 

Men, too, are like the blind and crawling slug. 
Huddled in herds, they fill the broad land. 
They try, they scheme, each seeking for his own. 
Their intercourse is full of dealings false. 
They eat and swallow one another : fools ! 
As round and round the wheel of fortune turns. 

Ah ! tell me not that spirits high above, 
Riding the phoenix flying through the sky. 
Look-not upon us men down here below.* 



That is, look upon us with contempt, as we upon the ants, 
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*5tubie8 in (Tbinese IDreamlove. 

By Franklin Ohlinger. 




IV. 

PECULIAR SAYINGS AND CUSTOMS. 

"Das fiel uns auch im Traum nicht ein." 

T will be seen that all these customs and sayings of the Chinese 
relating to their dreams originate more or less distinctly in 
their religions, in their cosmogony and in their standards of 
psychology. 

If an infant smiles in its sleep they say the goddess of midwifery 
is talking to it in its dreams. This is remarkably similar to the idea that 
prevails to this day in some of the oldest communities in America. A sick 
infant smiling in its sleep is said to be playing with the angels. 

The following is plainly of Buddhistic origin. If you dream of eating 
it shows that your descendants in a former existence are remembering 
(sacrificing to) you. One who never has such a dream was childless in his former 
existence. Sacrificing at the graves or to the tablets by placing food before 
them in the family shrine thus becomes a matter of far-reaching consequence 
(to their way of thinking) and only a radical overturning of superstition can 
induce a Chinese to abandon this custom. When a child laughs or weeps 
aloud in its sleep one of its souls has left the body and the child will die if 
the departed soul cannot be persuaded to return. Early next morning 
some member of the family takes the child's garment and ties it to a pole, 
also a mirror fastened in such a way that it can be distinctly seen through 
the opening of the garment. Holding up the garment and mirror the 
bearer turns in succession to all the points of the compass calling the name 
of the child. He then returns to the house and puts the garment on the 
child. If the children of a whole town have had a bad night of it the 
calling next morning becomes impressive and helps even the weariest 
traveller tp ^n early departure. 
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Tlie Chinese do nut iii(iui(;e in coiiveisation before taking the first meal 
of the day. It is the late and loud talking at bedtime that grates on our 
nerves. The noisiest boat crew, the must quarrelsome chair coolies, in 
.short everybody, has a sulxlued air about him at daybreak. Di.scus.sion> 
open with much halting an<l hitching over the fir.st rice bowl. Bad <Ireani-' 
are told in order to cancel them, but good dreams remain unmentinned le-^l 
they change and bring misfortune, A clever scheme is practi.sed in some 
parts of the country to make the public a partner in the portents of a 
disquieting dream. An old bit of unquestioned wisdom to the Chinese 
mind is expressed in a couplet that might be rendered- — 

If a drtam doth thee ap[ial 
Writi; it on (he southern wall. 

At the busiest corner of the town 
and in the most conspicuous 
posilio)! may be read the vagaries 
that have di.sturbed your neigh- 
bour's slumbers. If you knew 
what the placard meant jou would 
not read it, but it disguises its 
import so skilfully that your eye 
wanders down line after line before 
you realize that you are duped ami 
unwittinglj' acting the part of a 
scaiwgoat. The public^in this 
ca.se esjiecially the reading; public 
— is to bear away or at least 
diminisli private ill, by sharing it. 
The feeling which this arouses 
often finds expression in curses 
CKowii KMiTRii iivKH imKAM-i'iA*- \i.i>. both loud aiid deep unless the 

i.Asi M<.h[i iir lu. [ HAD A iiKi-.oi author is a puet as well as a 

dreiimer. A very common lidle 
igry crowd reads 



stanza i 


which 


he bows his prufuniui apologies to 


approxi 


lately „ 


s follows :— 

Last ninhl of ill I luul a dream 
The Yin and Viuiy in strife did s 
To thwart the (,'li;is[ly omens all 
I wriie this on the soiuhern wall. 
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Then follows with many a skilful turn of rhytliniic fancy the dream 
itself. He evidently knows notliiiiij uf tlie coinfortint; sayintj that "dreams 
{TO by contraries." Our nearer kinsfoli; —the Hindus —have an incantation 
ii) their Artharva-Veda-Sanliita to hel|> them more privately anil effectually 
as follows : evil-dreaminfj. evil-living, demon, monster, hags, all llie ill-named, 
ill-voiced — them we make disappear from ns. Tlins early we find evil- 
dreaming' (bad dreams) among our dreadeil foes. And our most esteemed 
modern seer, Tennyson, discovers them in equally detestable company, 
making Lucretius describe his dreams as: — 

"That worst disease of all, these prodigies of myriad nakednesses, and 
twisted shapes of lust unspeakable, abominable, strangers at my hearth 
not welcome, harpies miring every dish, the phantom husks of something 
foully done, and fleeting through the boundless universe, and blasting the 
long quiet of my breast with animal heat and dire insanity." 

Faust does not expect renewed strength from his slumbers but rather 

" Mich werJcn wilde Traume schrecken." 
Yet with his next breath lie curses whatever flatters us in dreams. 
There is much in our own literature in favour of the Chinese ancient idea 
that dreamless sleep is enjoyed by the " perfect man " alone. 

One of the most significant 
as well as the most harmful of 
all the customs connected with 
dreams is that of making pilgrim- 
ages to certain temples and, after 
worshipping its idols, seeking 
supernatural instruction by means 
of dreams. Contemplated be- 
trothals, choosing the site of a 
building, peiiding disputes and 
litigation, unfavourable weather, 
but, chiefly, illness iii the family 
moves the benighted devotee to 
enter upon the arduous and usually 
very expensive dream pilgrimage. 
One of the most noted of these 
temples in Southern China is the 
" Dream Temple of the Fairy 
cHisB'iE S1.RKNSG IN A iKMi'i.E IN THE Grandfather" on the Fukien coast 
TiifiR KNKBs WITH BUKNiNc iNcj-N H sTiL-Ks iKTlh of .Amoy. Tliis may in its 
IN THKiR HANDS. bcst daj'S liave been a kind of 
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Eleusis, but is now almost as desolate as that once famous centre <»f 
mysteries. It shares in the general decay and begrimed condition of so 
many historic landmarks scattered all over this hoary empire. Notwithstanding 
the extensive catalogue * of subjects on which practical instruction may be 
sought there, the crowd of pilgrims either fails to be deeply moved or is ever 
lacking the one essential — funds — to put the place in a flourishing condition. 
We should also bear in mind that the pilgrimage it.self is considered 
by many of the devotees as an offering to the idol. Then again those \vh«> 
undertake it are as a rule in some manner of distress which implies 
temporary poverty. And finally the practical son of the soil wants to see 
results before he becomes lavish in his offerings. Lucius was deeply 
impressed by what he experienced in the teinf)le of Isis and writes : '* I 
traversed the portals of death, I crossed the threshold of Proserpine, and after 
passing through all the elements I returned. In the middle of the night I 
saw the sun in its brightness, I aj)proached the presence of the gods, and 
drawing near unto them I offered my petititms." Chinese shrines have 
nothing of this impressive awfulness. However, Fukien's greatest scholar 
Chu Hi (^ jj^ ^) (.V.I). 1 130-1200) on visiting the Dream Temple expressed 
his emotions in the following lines: — 

Who of Ts'i dwelt on hoary mountain crag so high, 

roiiching with outstretched hand from dizzy peak both clouds and sky ? 

White water spring, where may we find its .source? 

From heaven's river hither straight its course. 

Aside from this poem there seems to be no evidence whatever tiiat 
the place was ever honoured by the presence of the great philosopher. 

The following incident is recorded of the stone on which Chu Hi's lines 
are cut. It had by some strange accident been lost sight of for a long time, 
until one day a weary pilgrim on his way to the temple lay down on the hill- 
side to rest. Having fallen asleep he was disturbed by something biting 
him. Having looked in vain for anything that might harm him he 
resumed his slumbers but was again roused by something biting him. 
He thought there might be a snake under the stone on which his head 
had been resting and so, turning it over, he found — Chu's poem inscribed 
upon it. A special building was erected for the stone and there it may be 
seen to this da)-. The building also contains a tablet before which incense 
is offered to the Sage. 

- m ^ ni ^ ^ 'i% n WL'M. n )Xi^m 



* The ilreaniLT in the Egyptian temple of Isis at most expected direction as to the night of liis 
consecration. 
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Another equally apocryphal story relates to a rock which perennially 
poured forth enough rice to afford every pilgrim a free supper. An 
avaricious priest killed the goose that laid the golden ^gg by drilling extra 
holes into the heaven-supplied granary, wliereupon the rock (barring the 
lioles) became like unto other rocks and board bills are as common and as 
perplexing as the problems of the guests themselves. 

Nature lias done much for the site (|j ^ lU) <^^ the temple and has not 
been greatly disturbed by the hand of man. At certain nooks and turns the 
rocks are literally covered with poetic couplets extolling the natural beauties 
of the place. The spring of water especially used to be a favourite subject 
with the delighted rhymesters. They do not allude to the spot as the site 
of a sanctuary and seem oblivious of its "efficacy" as a centre of mysteries 
and dream-divination. There are indications that its notoriety in this regard 
dates only as far back as the Ming dynasty. The hill is about 2,000 feet 
high and the view to the east and south-east away to the sea is charming; 
to the west and north range upon range of hills seem to complete the setting 
of this gem among nature's treasures. The deciduous trees that abound 
here and there constitute a background to the " wild peach '* blossom C|^^), 
and red camelia in February and April paint the " whole-mountain-red " 

The Dream Temple itself is gorgeously decorated with gilded tablets 
recounting in terms of profoundest gratitude the help received from this 
deity. Dreaming by proxy is practised. Interpreters would seem to find a 
rich field here, as many a disturbed dreamer carries nothing but the 
recollection of the dream he had in the temple with him for years until he 
finally realizes that the ejaculation " empty as a dream ! " (^ ^ ^) contains a 
valuable store of practical wisdom. Tiers of bunks are built against the wall 
for the male dreamers while the women curl up in *• dreamful ease"(?) on a 
mat under the table. The latter as a rule hope to dream of giving birth to 
sons, though other blessings are also sought. The last night of the year is, 
as one might expect, the dream night of the year, but one can rarely visit 
the temple without finding a score or more either before the idol or in the 
bunks. Various little idols enclosed in glass shrines fastened to the girdle 
on the stomach of the pilgrim are brought here from far and near in order 
that they may gain renewed efficacy. During certain seasons of the year 
these pilgrims constitute an interesting feature of the Foochow-Amoy 
highway. Necessarily carrying some treasure on their persons they are usually 
met in companies of ten or more on the way to the temple. Returning 
they are more independent because poorer and show no fear of robbers. 
Those who are well-to-do and those who get foot-sore pick up conveyances 
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alonj; thf road causing 



public, 
fleet -fo 
beds ill 



The 



;ide 



the villat;e whet 




Dimiclerable inconvenience to the ordinarj'' travellii g 
Ills iue often crowded with tlicse dreamers, the ino-t 
I hastening on in advance to engage all the sjinrc 
: the day's journey ends. 

When the idea of makiiii; 
these dream-pilgriinages hast once 
taken root in a family it i.s rarely 
abandoned and very soon dev<,ur-i 
portion of the estate. Xhc- 
])l;tce great confidence in the 
little images that have accom- 
panieil the pilgrim on his journey 
sincerely believing that it will 
siK)ner or later bring the long- 
iiRV iNKsr.Aiis. sought pros]>erity. It is, neverthe- 

less, a peaceable form of idolatry and does not as is so often the case with 
idol processions lead to outbreaks ol violence which in turn lead to year:i aixJ 
even decades of ruinous litigation and various forms of mutual reprisals. 
This far more bitter fruit of superstiti'Hi is, however, rarely and Iraiikl^' 
"owned" by the sufferer, while the man whose dilapidated dHelling tells a 
chapter on d rcai n -pi Ij^ni mages will exclaim with profane disgust: " Thus ! the 
devil repaired me ! " And this startling bit of vehemence will on the islands 
of Haitan and of Lamyit, as well as in many towns of the Fukien mainland. 
where many [>eople have migrated, tenaciously holding on to their dialect. 
customs and traditions, call forth the semi-solenm narration of the following 
or its like:— 

holars of the first degree went to the Dream Temple for a 
to their success or failure at an approaching second degree 
:in. One of the fnur had but one ej'e. This one left the temple 
indent because he Ii-kI not dreamt anything and therefore considered 
ired by the Fairy (irandfather. The others were elated because 
the Gi'andfather had appeared tn each in a dream and written the w-or<l 
hoiiouniNc ( '^'] on the palms of their hands.* On their way home they slap|jed 
at a restaurant and were asl^ed by the proprietor how it came aiK)ut that three 
were so remarkably happy while the fimrtli .seemed utterly dejected. As 
they were telling their experience at the temple a rustic .step])ed up and 
listened intently. "What is the wind he wrote on your palms?" 
aske<i the illiterate stranger. They Inigan at the top and wrote its 



Four ; 

revelation ; 



very despn 
himself igm 
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component parts (analyzed, or *' spelled " it) " This is 4*, approve, — one, @ 
eye, \ man that is -§;." '* Approve (the) one-eyed may," exclaimed the 
rustic. " And three having dreamt it," he added, " it is sure to come true." 
Turning to the down-hearted pilgrim he said : *' You ought to be full of joy ! " 
And did not the examination bring it all to pass ? 
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IV. 

MOUNTAIN TEMPLES. 




HE early founders of Buddhism * in China must have had a 
profound love of the beautiful in nature, and have had at 
the same time the genius to transmit the same to the long line of 
priests and abbots that have since succeeded them throughout 
the empire. We are led to this conclusion by the fact that the 
priests of the present day show the most exquisite taste in the selection of 
spots where they build their temples and monasteries, wherever nature gives 
them a chance to do so. These shaven, unwashed, and uneducated men, 
with low and sensual faces, and with no home ties to help to purify 
their thoughts, seem the very last men to have the artistic faculty within 
them. And yet, set them to select some place where the future temple 
is to be built, and with the instinct of the poet in their hearts, and with 
the eye of the artist who has caught the secret of nature^s charms, they 
will select the very spot where the soul may spend the years of solitude 
and retirement without being reduced to despair by its surroundings. With 
the mountain peaks around, and the great silent valleys stretching at their 
feet, and the musical echoes of rustling streams, and the inarticulate sounds 
that nature is ever uttering, men are enabled to spend the years of a 
solitude that otherwise might have driven them to despair. 

But let me try and describe in as vivid colours as I can one of these 
Buddhist Temples, and the time I shall begin with is the hour just before 
the dawn. Everything is shrouded in darkness, huge boulders that lie 
around the monastery in fantastic shapes seem like sleeping dragons 
watching over it during the night. A profoimd silence reigns everywhere, 
and the very pines that stand nearby are as erect and as motionless 
as though they were sentries on guard. 

• Buddhism was first brought to China in A.D. 60, during the reign of the Emperor Ming, of 
the Later Han Dynasty. 
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All al once, as if a miracle had been wrought, tlie mountain ridge away 
ill the front seems to drop its mantle of darkness, ami to become dimly 
visible. It looks as though some conjurer was at work, for in a moment or two a 
delicate light that would seem to belong to another world trembles shyly at 
its top. With another wave of his hand sunbeams like golden threads flash 
through it, and weave themselves in and out of it in various colour.s. Soon 
the mountain crests and peaks are crowned with sunlight that slowly travels 
down the sides of the hill, and peers into the deep caverns, and plays around 
the giant boulders under which run the murmuring rills that are to 
grow into the rushing foaming torrent that leaps with a mad joy in its 
heart, further down the mountain side. 



A MOUNTAIN TKMPLIC. 

And now the sun rises higher and higher and his long flashing rays 
light up the ravine on the edge of which the temple is perched. What a 
view it has to look upon this glorious morning! The mountains are bathed 
in light, the shadows chasing each other like schoolboys along their rugged 
sides; the sea in the distance touched with the morning glory gleaming like 
a lake of gold, and the far-ofT peaks that seem so distant that they must 
verily belong to another world— these are the sights upon which the priest 
may gaze and forget that he is alone. 

It would seem, indeed, as though the sun had been putting forth his 
wondrous powers to make him forget how solitary he is. It cannot be for 
anyone else, for there is no other human being within a mile of him, but 
this matters not to the sunbeams. They penetrate into his temple, and 
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li^ht lip the trees as they pass, and gleam about the courtyard and playTully 
lijilit upon the wooden gixis that send back no response to them, and they 
seem all the while to be saying, " We will have no dullness where we are. 
We (irive tlie shadows from the hill sides, and from the great chasms where 
only we c:iii tread. We touch tlie clouds, and their sombre looks vanish, 
and colours tremble through that artists in every age liave tried in vain 
to put upon their canvas. We come too into the hearts of men and we 
banish <lespair, and we turn tlie sigh into a song, and if men and women 
would only let us we would make their lives as beautiful as the face of 
nature that breaks hito smiles every time we flash across it." 

These temples usually have a high reputation amongst the people on 
the plain, because of the wonders they are believed to work in curing 
disease, in warding off ill fortune, in bringing prosperity to the home, and in a 
thousand different ways easing the burdens wliich press upon the life of 
this heathen people. All day long .solitary figures may be seen ascending 
the winding road that leads over stone steps, and under overhanging trees, 
and across rustic bridges, up to the temple where the gods sit in silence 
within their shrines. 



A TRMPLK. 

A visit to one of these is full of interest, as it enables one to see the 
real attitude of the Chinese towards idolatry, and how with unquestioning 
faith in the wooden images they combine a vast amount of irreverence and 
disrespect. A very good specimen temple that stands outside a busy 
commercial city with over a hundretl thousand inhabitants may be taken 
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as a fjiir sample of all sucli simil;ir buildings in China. It is an i;xcecdiiigl)' 
popular one and is t:ninvn by tlic iiaine of " Tiie White Deer." 

The tradition goes that a fairy, who evidently for very suspicious reasons 
had assumed Ihe form of a deer, was suddenly caught sij;ht of by a numl)er 
of dogs and pursued over hill and dale. The magic powers of tlie fairy 
.seemed to have failed her at this crisis, for her pursuers [jre.ssed her so long 
and .so closely that she at last fell exhausted and died just as the hounds 
reached her. 

An artist whose knoM- 
lecige of ]»erspcctivc was 
exce(:<iingly deficient, and 
who.se soul had no poetic 
instinct to picture the scene 
as Michelangelo would 
have done, has tried to 
perpetuate the story by the 
figure of a badly-shaped 
(leer, lying in a most un- 
graceful and inartistic 
[josturc on a .shelving rock. 
The first glimpse of 
this invariably produces a 
smile, but the thought that 
we are in the pre.sence of 
an attempt at high art 
(juickly s()bers us and we 
try and look as pleased as 
though we were looking 
at the production of one of 
our most famous .sculptors. 
After a time, as the story 
got abroad, the i>eople of 
the city nearby subscribed 
sufficient funds to build a 
rKMi-LK. siKi's. temple to her memory. 

There is no question but that the deer was a true artist by nature. A 
more romantic spot where she chose to breathe her last it would be difficult 
to find. It is on the slope of a hill that rises somewhat abruptly 
from the very edge of the large aiul po])uloiis city. A path that winds 
through gardens and amongst dilapidated graves leads us gradually up until 
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we stand above the town. Then a series of steps, scarred b)' time and 
falling into decay, but whose weakness is disguised by mosses and grass, 
that with tender hand would hide the signs of age and decay, bring us still 
higher to a most romantic spot. Here we have a situation which of all 
others seems adapted for retirement and meditation. Great rocks and 
mighty boulders, that time with her patient hand has smoothed and 
rounded, lie thickly strewn around in that artless way with which nature 
can drape these unwieldy forms into the most artistic attitudes. In the 
midst of these the temple of the " Wliite Deer " lies enshrined. The beauty 
of the position is greatly enhanced by the natural grottoes that are formed 
by overhanging rocks and projecting boulders that cluster around as though 
the fairies had flung them with graceful hand into positions where they 
could serve as resting places for the visitors after their steep climb from the 
city below. Stone seats have been placed within these where they can sit 
under the shadow of the rocks, certain that no burning sun shall send 
its fiery rays to interfere with the delightful coolness that always reigns 
within. 

The interior of the temple is disappointing. The floor is unswept, and 
the walls show where the dust has gathered in crevices and on the uneven 
surfaces, as though it were no-one's business to have it swept. The place 
where the idol is enshrined is perhaps the most dusty and uncared for in the 
whole building. The yellow cloth that is thrown over its head is stained 
and frowsy-looking, so that we feel that we would like to take it and the 
god and give them both a good washing. Everything has a cheap and 
third-rate look about it. There is nothing to excite reverence or make 
one feel that this is a sacred place, that one ought to take off* one's hat and 
stand hushed and in awe because of the presence of the supernatural. 

The very reverse is the case. The atmosphere of the place is such as 
to induce everyone to walk about and examine it as one would do in a very 
inferior curiosity shop, and make jokes and behave as though they were on 
a picnic and were bound to be as jolly and as facetious as possible. That 
the effect on the Chinese around is precisely this is evident from their 
conduct. They do not tread on tiptoe as though afraid to break the solemn 
silence by their footfall, neither do they walk with bowed heads as though 
conscious of the overpowering presence of the god. They crack their 
peanuts and throw the shells on the floor. They even light their pipes and 
with broad grins at some joke puff* the smoke out, unconscious that they are 
paying any disrespect to the " Goddess of Mercy " that looks down upon 
them with a benignant and placid air. They are as jovial and lighthearted 
as though they were coming to a feast, and they talk and jest with each 
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other and laughter echoes round the building, and smiles cover their faces 
at some funny saying that has touched then* sense of the hidicrous. 

The Chinese is a person that is utterly devoid of reverence, sentiment, 
or devotion in his reh'gion. With him it is a matter either of fear or of 
business, but mainly of the latter. A house is plagued with sickness, 
which is put down not to bad sanitation or other natural causes, but to the 
presence of evil spirits. This leads to a visit to the nearest temple to get 
the idol to drive them away. A new business is going to be commenced, 
but before doing so it is deemed essential to get the support of the 
idols. If one idol says it will not succeed, another is appealed to for its 
opinion, and if it is favourable it is at once accepted as the correct one. 
Should the venture turn out a failure, no reproach of any kind is 
uttered against the god whose prediction has been falsified. The man 
takes the blame upon himself. His character has not been pure, he says, or 
he was born under an evil star, or he was naturally unlucky and so was 
bound to fail in anything that he undertook. 

Men never dream of thinking about their idols as we do about God. 
No affection is shown for them, neither are they credited with any tender or 
human feeling toward anyone that supplicates their mercy. It is most 
amusing to watch the faces of the Chinese when you ask them if the idols 
love them. A look of amusement at once flashes into them. The ^y^s 
gleam, the face broadens into a wide grin, and soon hearty laughter is heard 
at this most facetious and side-splitting joke. 

As we enter the main room where the chief idol sits enshrined, the 
priest in charge advances to meet us. We are startled at his looks, for he 
has very much the appearance of an extremely emaciated corpse that has 
been spending the night in dissipation, and has not yet rallied from the 
effects of it. He is tall and fragile looking, and so thin that his Mongolian 
cheek bones project in an exaggerated fashion from his face, which seems to 
have nothing left upon it but a kind of dried-up parchment, from which 
every particle of moisture has evaporated. His eyes are sunken, and though 
they must have been good at one time, the sparkle that he tries to put into 
them when he speaks to us is a feeble, clouded one and only reveals to us 
that he is a confirmed opium smoker. The whole look of the man is a 
ghastly one, and were he deprived of his priest's frock, and put on the 
roadside down in the streets below, he would hardly bear comparison with 
some of the most wretched outcasts found there amongst the beggar fraternity. 

To-day it seems is a special one with the Chinese, for it is the first day 
of the new moon, and as there is a belief that the idols are more propitious 
on this day, as well as on the day of the full moon, large numbers have 
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come up from the crowded, ill-smelling streets to present their pciitions 
to them. It is on occasions like this that the priest reaps his harvest and 
gathers in sufficient money during these two days of the month by the 
sale of incense sticks and paper money to keep him In idleness for tlie rest 
of the month. 



A MOUNTAIN TEMPLE. 

But let us sit down on this stone seat under the great banyan tree that 
stretches its huge boughs to shelter us from the sun's rays, and let us watch 
the people as they come. Here is an old lady between fifty and sixty. 
Her feet have been bound so small that it is a wonder how she has managed 
to mount the broken, uneven steps up the hill side. She could not possibly 
have done so had not her sturdy grandson who has come with her helped her 
up. Her face is a good one and has the mother element strongly impressed 
upon it It shows too that she has an active mind, and one imbued with a 
considerable amount of common sense. We are struck, however, with its 
paleness and the weary look which lurks beneath the pleasant smile that lies as a 
background behind the loving flash of her coal-black eyes, as they rest with 
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affection upon the brij^lit cheery -faced latl by her side. Stopping only for a 
moment to take her breath after the steep climb, she buys a bundle of incense 
sticks from the priest and ^'oes straight into the presence of the goddess. 
Here she stands as motionleM as a statue, with her hands clasped high above 
her head, in a supplicating attitude, and her eyes fixed upon tlie placid, 
benevolent face of the image before her. 

in a low voice she tells how of late she has been troubled with failing 
health. She cannot sleep at nights; her appetite is gone, and though she 
has called in many doctors .slie ii getting worse and worse. Will not the 
goddess exercise her great power and give her back the strength she has lost ? 
It is pathetic to mark the wrapt devotion of the old lady as she pours forth 
her entreaties to the silent dust-covered figure before her, never dreaming of 
any. immediate response, but willing to wait the will of the idol. 



A TKMPLK [KONT. 

As she retired, her place was at once occupied by another, and so a 
continued stream of worshippers succeeded each oth'-r with their petitions. 
This one wanted health, another came to pray for success iu business, whilst 
yet another came to appeal for help to prevent a man from forcibly taking 
possession of liis ancestral acres. One young man that interested me greatly 
by his fresh ingenuous looking face told me that he had just asked the idol 
if it could not get a situation for liim. He had been for some months out 
of employment, aud had gone to a immber of temples to supplicate the gods 
in them, but they had all given unsatisfactory answers, and so he had come 
here to see what the goddess would do for him. 
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Considerable numbers of people were visiting the temple to-day, as a 
matter of pleasure without any reference to the idols. It was a rare treat 
for most of them to ^et away from the narrow streets, with their 
unsavoury odours and hot stifling air and common-place poverty-stricken 
looking houses, that everywhere protrude themselves upon the eye of the 
passer-by. Sauntering along in the wake of some of these, we suddenly 
emerged into a huge grotto, formed by the junction of six titanic boulders. 
The air was cool and delicious, and we sat down on one of the stone benches 
that had been placed for the use of visitors, and admired the cuiniing way in 
which some great catastrophe in ancient times had so nicely and so 
mathematically balanced these giant stones. The most skilled engineer that 
ever lived could not have so disposed of them to be a permanent record of 
his genius, for though hundreds of years have passed by, and countless rainy 
seasons have poured down their torrents upon them, and mighty typhoons 
with the hoarse roar of ten thousand giants in their voice have tried to hurl 
them from their place, they have all failed, and to-day they are as strong as 
though the silent workmen of the past had only put them in position 
yesterday. 

We enjoy the cool fresh air of this wonderful grotto, and watch the 
people from the hot, sultry streets luxuriating in this sunless cave. With a 
sigh of relief they throw down their fans on the stone tables, and are soon 
busy chattering with each other over the fragrant cups of tea that an attendant 
has brought in. The Chinaman is an ideal man for enjoying a picnic. 
There is no rushing about, neither does he go wild with excitement and so 
exhaust himself. He takes things calmly, sips his tea and lets the aroma of 
every mouthful wander in a leisurely manner around his palate. He smiles 
and chats and makes his jokes and dallies over the sweetmeats and the 
cakes and gives no thought to the passing of time, beyond an occasional 
glance at the sun to see how the day is going. By-and-by with a sigh, he 
will say " Now let us go." The time is up and he knows it, and with a 
philosophic air he will resume his fan and his hot stifling life in the dusty 
streets, as though he had never known the pure and breezy air of the 
monastery. 

Leaving this delightful grotto, we proceeded up a narrow stone staircase, 
when we suddenly found ourselves in a scene most unexpected and at the 
same time one that gave us a vast amount of enjoyment. It was a large 
and spacious room, partly roofed and partly opened to the heavens, and 
benches and tables were liberally distributed throughout it for the use of 
visitors. It was in reality a subsidiary temple of the god of war, who sat with 
a solemn f^ce in bis shrine. The ghastly, skeleton-looking priest evidently 
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saw no reason why relijjious devotion and business should not be successfully 
combined. He accordingly fitted up the place in sucli a way as to attract 
propective plea<!ure seekers. That he had succeeded was evident from 
numerous testimonials scribbled on the whitewashed walls by members 
of convivial parties that had occupied the room. One of these witli more 
force than good grammar declared that " this is a place to take joy." To-day 
the room was engaged by a party of English people who had come to enjoy 
themselves for the afternoon. There were about a dozen of them, and amongst 
them were several young girls who were brimming over with fun and 
excitement, and who had evidently made up their cninds to make the most 
of every moment at their disposal. 



A MOUNTAIN TKMPI.K. 

The tables and chairs had been moved to one side, and some of our 
Engli.sh games were being played, much to the amusement of the groups of 
Chinese who gazed with wonder and astonishment at the antics of the merry 
party. " Puss-in-the-cortier," " Tom Tiddler's ground," " Base." and " Ki.ss- 
in-the-ring," were successively pla)ed and the place rang again with the 
.shouts of laughter, as one after another was caught and prisoners were made 
and relea.sed again. Even the Chinese became excited as the fortunes of 
the game varied, and I saw the eyes of .itaid, .sober men that had never run 
since they were boys sparkling with excitement, They seemed to be 
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lontjiiig for an invitation to join in the romps, and even the opium- visaged 
priest with cadaverous looking face was moved by the scene before him, and 
his dull eyes glistened and his limbs quivered as though at the slightest 
provocation he would have rushed into the whirling throng that were racing 
after each other and filling the neighbouring rocks with the echoes of their 
merry voices. 



The only calm and sedate being in the whole scene was the stern- 
looking god of war, who seemed to look on with wonder, not unmixed 
with pleasure, at the antics and neels of laughter and the smiling faces of the 
party before \\\rs\, Jt required no very strong flight of imagination to 
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believe that now and again he indulged in a wink, when no one was looking 
at him and nothing but a stern resolve to preserve his dignity in the presence 
of his worshippers kept him from stepping down and joining in the merry 
revels. At length the sun began to disappear behind the lofty peaks of the 
mountains in the west, and long trailing shadows flung themselves across 
the plain and up the sides of the hills. The visitors with one consent made 
preparations to return to their homes. The priest with the ghastly face and 
eyes peering out of their deep sockets kept close to the departing crowd 
to collect his fees for the use of the room, and for the supply of boiling 
water for the tea making. People shrank from him instinctively as a 
man that no honest person might keep company with, and the money that 
was paid him was dropped into his crow-like fingers as though the touch of 
his hand would contaminate them. 

As we bid farewell to the place, I did so with regret. The day itself, 
as far as our outing had been concerned, had been an ideal one, and 
everything had combined to make it so. The temple was a perfect one for 
a picnic, for no choicer or more beautiful place could have been selected for 
it. Rocks tossed about in the most artless and fantastic shapes, while huge 
pine trees growing out of their clefts gave a wildness and a picturesqueness 
to the building, that was nestled in their midst. The panorama in front was 
as charming as nature in her most artistic mood could have devised. The 
great mountains in the distance were bathed in floods of sunshine. The 
river that wound its way across the plain looked like a silver thread that 
some fairy had dropped in passing, whilst the fields, clad in the emerald 
green of the growing rice and dotted with countless trees, seemed like an 
immense park that had been laid out by an army of cunning workmen. 

The one disappointing thing was the interior of the temple. Every- 
thing there was so tawdry and mean-looking. The wooden gods were dressed 
in cheap yellow-coloured cottons, stained and disfigured by years of dust 
that had lain undisturbed upon them. The floors were unswept and 
unwashed showing that a woman's hand was needed, and soap and water to 
take away the grimy look that had eaten into everything. The priest and 
his attendant were dissipated looking and seemed as if they had been picked 
up out of the town that stretched away at our feet. 

One could not but feel that religion had fallen upon evil times when it 
had come to be administered by such men as these, and yet this temple was 
but a sample of countless others that are scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of this vast empire. The enthusiasm for religion has vanished. 
How could it be otherwise since it is opium-smoking, gambling, and dissipated 
priests that are its teachers and representatives! The nation is waiting 
patiently, pathetically for the coming of Him who is the Saviour of the world. 
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(Tbao (Tbuin. 

A Novel. 
Translated from the Original Chinese by R. A. Ha DEN, 



CHAPTER XV. 

MAO ESCAPES WITH A PORTRAIT. 
LU FEE FINDS AN END. 

MAO carefully put his pen in place. He was a careful man in all 
things. Suddenly a eunuch, frightened out of his wits, rushed 
in. " Father, General Ling, under Imperial orders, attended by 
Imperial troops in great numbers, has arrived. The palace in 
surrounded; the cause is not known. What are your orders?" 

Gazing blankly at the servant he made no answer but said to himself " It 
must be that the affair of the Western Palace has become known. If Lu 
Fee has no plans, death stares me in the face. If the Emperor knows this 
thing my own life and the lives of my family will be difficult to save." 

" Go, blockhead ! and enquire, why stand you here gazing at me ? " he 
thundered. 

That worthy fell over himself to get out. Fear behind and fear in 
front lent wings to his usually slow steps. Out in the courts swords 
flashed, horses neighed, men shouted ; in the palace frightened servants 
screamed and children cried. Rushing back he exclaimed " All, all, all 
is finished ! General Li, attended by troops, has entered the palace. With 
every breath he declares that he has come to execute every occupant of the 
place, but especially your Excellency." 

Hearing this Mao was so frightened that his soul was ready to fly to 
the havens and his spirits to the Wu Mountains. He took no thought of 
his three wives and four concubines as he threw his hat in a corner; no 
question of his great wealth ; no more love for his regal palace, as he doffed 
his robes. He knew that his power as Minister was at an end. All gone 
because of inordinate greed and a desire to be avenged of a supposed rebuff, 
and a wish therefore to injure Chao Chuin. It is all out now and death 
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will be difficult to escape. This last thought kept ringing in his ears like 
claps of thunder. One desire and pur|x>se seized him. Any way, anything 
to escape. The scheming, confident Minister of State was now a trembling, 
crouching animal. His robes flew in every direction as he pulled ofl" garment 
after garment, and put on the coarse dress of a day labourer. Snatching 
the portraits, the cause of all this trouble — but why he knew not — he slipped 
into a passage and made for the rear of the palace. He knew that no 
place would escape search in the vast pile of building, and he heard the 
search for him growing in excitement, as room after room failed to give up 
the one they were hunting. Not daring to open a door, he cast a rapid 
glance around the beautiful grounds and his eye fell on a dog passage in the 
wall. Life was precious, apparently more so then ever, and there was no 
time to think of filth. Like a hunted fox driven to lair he crept in, frighten- 
ing the bevy of dogs that had taken refuge there. His temporary sense of 
security was put to flight by the yelping of these curs, for they might attract 
the attention of the searchers. Mortal terror seized him and for a time he 
was unable to move, while profuse perspiration rushed from every pore of his 
corpulent body. Catching his breath as he heard voices in the grounds, he 
began again to struggle, worming his way out to possible liberty. Just 
before he got out he had a happy thought. He smeared his face with mud. 
Taking a rapid glance around and seeing that he had not been observed he 
rushed away, going north, with all possible speed. 

In the palace the search was still going on. Not one escaped except 
the most imjx)rtant. As the searching parties came back to the generaJ 
without Mao more stringent orders were given. The kitchens, private rooms, 
store, and treasury rooms were all searched. Floors were prized up and 
every corner investigated. The treasury books were found and brought to 
General Li. The summary was gold, 500,000 ounces; silver, 1,100,000 
ounces; "cash" 480,000 strings; pearls, three pecks; cornelians, coral, 
jade, etc., four treasure r<^)oms ; embroidered ministerial robes, 67 ; jewelled 
girdles, 17; ivory audience tablets, 27; female jewelled crowns, 29; 
robes for the four seasons, 1,100 boxes; family utensils without number; 
copies of private corruption letters, 785 ; cavalry arms and equipment, 
30,000. Enough wealth to rival the Imperial Treasury'. 

Every effort failed to gain any news of Mao Yien-shou though the strictest 
investigation was made, and everx- member of the household was straightly 
questioned. They were all, men and women, old and young, put in irons and 
driven from the palace. The palace doors were put under Imperial Seals. 

Empress Ling in accordance with the will of the Emperor wrote a 
decree concerning Lu Fee. 
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" We the Empress, with authority over the thirty-six palaces and 
seventy-six subsidiary divisions thereof, decree : The daughter of Lu, of 
Yuihchow, made use of riches to bribe the Imperial Messenger while making 
selection for the palace. Further, using the name of and impersonating 
another person, she succeeded in getting herself selected for the palace, and 
at the same time injuring an iiniocent person. In many ways she deceived 
the Prince. And she is planning to supplant us. All of this is difficult 
to understand. Her punishment shall be dismissal from the Western 
Palace, and consignment to the Cold Palace, from which she shall never be 
allowed to depart." This was immediately read to her by a warrant officer. 
The attendants with delight stripped off her Imperial robes, for all hated 
her haughty and cruel ways. Dumb with fear she was ejected from her 
magnificent surroundings and sent to the Cold Palace, 

Seeing the bare 
walls and unkept con- 
dition of the two small 
rooms, her courage 
completely failed her. 
By schemes and wiles 
she liad for a short 
year enjoyed Imperial 
favour, while another 
suffered the effects of 
her perfidy. Retribu- 
tion had come quickly 
and wholly unexpected- 
ly, for the occupants of 
the two palaces had 
changed places. The 
thought of her father 
and mother, whose 
ambitions were reallv 
responsible for her pre- 
sent condition, brought 
her no relief. Soon 
she had determined 
that her occupation of 
the Cold Palace should 
be a short one, and she 
WANG CHANG RESTORED TO FAVOUR. wcnt carefully and 
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deliberately about her preparations. When all was quiet about the place, 
of which fact she first assured herself, she took her girdle and carefully 
tying it round her neck — she knew the proper knot, had she not already 
tried it ? — she climbed upon the bed and just as carefully tied the other end, 
then jumped off. And howling spirits rushed away with a present for the 
King of Hades. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EXECUTION. 
CHAO ClIUIN ELEVATED TO BE EMPRESS. 

At the end of the next morning audience General Li made his report to 
the throne. *' Have you taken that traitor?" enquired the Emperor. 

" In compliance 
with the Imperial will 
your slave took soldiers 
and surrounded the 
Mao palace. Word 
must have been carried 
to Mao Yien-shou, 
for after every effort 
Mao was not found. 
But the whole of his 
household, 514 males, 
and 233 females, were 
taken, and are under 
guard awaiting the Im- 
perial will. The account 
books of the traitor are 
handed up to the 
throne for inspection. 
His palace has also 
been put under seal 
awaiting the Imperial 
decree." 

Emperor Han took 
the booksai id examined 
them. His surprise 
was great. This was 
manifested by his thk announckment made to mrs. wang. 
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shaking head and 
thrust-out tongue,"The 
bold thief! Wealtii 
rivalling th;it of the 
Emperor, Again, there 
are not a few articles 
restricted to the Im- 
perial use. It is evident 
he had larger schemes 
for which he was pre- 
paring. Good for us 
that he has been found 
out. The escape of 
Mao Yien-shou is in 
ilself of little import- 
ance, but the trouble 
he may bring to the 
Empire by throwing it 
into rebellion may be 
very great." It was 
then commanded that 
the members of Mao's 
family, over seven 
hundred, should be 
taken to the execution 
grounds and beheaded. 
This duty was com- 
mitted to General Li. Lu Fee's parents were degraded to the ranks of the 
people and ordered to return to their home. Portraits of Mao were sent to 
every part of the Empire with strict instructions for his arrest. Heavy 
rewards were offered. Additional rank and deification of ancestors to the 
third generation to any official who should accomplish this much-desired 
result. The Emperor then retired to the palace of the Empress, where he 
related what steps had been taken in the ca.se of Mao. 

"Ah! The cup of that thiefs wickedness is not full," commented the 
Empress, " When that time comes there is no fear that he will be able to 
fly up to the heavens," Turning to the attendants she ordered the incense 
urns .set forth that the new Western Empress might pay her respects 
to the Emperor. This Chao Chuin did in a graceful and charming 
manner, making twenty-four bows to the Emperor. But as she was 
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about to bc^in tlie same 
tolheKmpiess HtrMa- 
jesty stepped fiii ward 
and ^fiacirjiisly raised 
CliHo Cluiin, saying 
"Our sister, dispense 
withcereitujiiy." Turn- 
ing to tlie Emperor in 
lier ciiarniing manner 
sliesaid,"Yoiir Majesty, 
let us proceed to the 
Wesleni I'niacc where 
the feast has been 
spread for the marriage 
celebration." But he 
waved his hand in 
nefjatinn. " That maj' 
not be. Lu Fee so 
lately occupied that 
place causing you, Our 
Consort, to be nejjlect- 
ed for a year, that we 
have no desire to go 
there. It would 

furthermore not be 

fitting." THK EXKCITTION OK THK MAO KAMIl.V. 

Laugliing, Her Majesty replied, 'I We, your Imperial Consort, are not 
jealous. Why should my lord talk thus lightly ? Go quickly to the Western 
Palace and fulfil the promises of the midiiight dream." 

In company the three went to the Western Palace, where their arrival 
was greeted with music and tiie st>und of much preparation for the Imperial 
feast. After being seated, the wine of ceremony was poured out and drank. 
Chao Chuin left her seat and going bashfully but sweetly to the Empre.ss she 
knelt, saying " Mother of the Empire, you, lull of everj' grace, have saved me. 
Your slave is ready to be your personal attendant even in menial duties ; may 
Your Grace be blessed with an Imperial Heir, and many sons. If after that 
it is still your will, then I, your slave, will be willing to enter the Western 
Palace as Empress." 

So earnestly and sim])ly was this said tliat none could doubt her entire 
sincerity. Kut Empress Ling quickly arose and raised up Chao Chuin, 
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saying " Our sister, cease to indulge in such talk. Tliough we are 
Empress ill-health forbids the hop)e of the personal happiness of which you 
speak. We are fortunate in having you to act for us and it shall be my 
sons on my knees. Now proceed with your feasting ; we are weary and 
will leave you." 

Such a feast was 
then set forth as was 
seldom seen in a land 
where feasting was a 
fine art. Delicious 
dainties and a hundred 
flavours, excel lent vege- 
tables and beautiful 
fruit in greatest pro- 
fusion were served. 
Of meats there were 
great trenchers of deer, 
wolf, tiger, panther, 
venison, mutton, lamb, 
bear paws ; of ocean 
delicacies, everything 
that theseason afforded, 
fowls, wild and domes- 
tic of every description, 
many of them tribute 
from broad provinces, 
rare and choice. There 
were only wanting 
dragon livers and 
phcenix hearts. Dates 
CHAO CHuiN FEASTiNc: wrrH iHK EMPEROR. from Chingchow, swcet- 

as-honey pears from north of the river, half-a-pound each ; chestnuts from 
the south as large as your fist ; Shantung persimmon cakes as white as silver ; 
Tungting peaches as red as fire ; golden oranges of many varieties ; Foochow 
lichees ; pine seeds from Liaotung, delicious beyond compare. Rare and 
costly articles of every description invited the lagging appetite. All this 
was set forth with the most gorgeous magnificence. Attendants glided 
silently about. Music, from time to time low and wailing, again loud and 
thrilling, added to the pleasure. After the feast and music the attendants 
were dismissed and the bridal chamber was sought. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PREFECT \VAN(; RESTORED TO FAVOUR. 

Many days had passed since Cliao Chuin had become the Western 
Empress. The days had flown happily and peacefully by. On an opportune 
occasion, kneeling before the Emperor, Chao Chuin petitioned: "Your slave 
has obtained unlimited favours. Have I found the grace to make a petition ?" 

** Arise, my love. You shall have what you desire." 

" My parents are 
at Yuihchow. For long 
I have neither heard 
from nor seen them. 
Will not Your Majesty 
order them to come to 
the capital that they 
may have the honour 
to meet Your Majesty 
and I the pleasure of 
seeing them again ? " 

Lovingly raising 
her he said *' My love, to 
mention it is enough. 
Weshould havethought 
of it before. We will 
send an official to- 
morrow. In a few 
days they should be 
here." 

On the morrow 
Chancellor Chao was 
di.spatched to Yuih- 
chow, with Imperial 
instructions to conduct 
Wang Chong and his thk emi'kror and kmprkss at thk coi.i> pai.acr door. 

family to the capital. Ten // out of that city the Imperial Minister was met 
by the officials, both civil and military, and every honour was shown him. 
On investigation the Prefect ural records showed that the former Prefect, 
Wang Choni^, had a daughter, Chao Chuin, who was chosen to enter the 
palace as Western Empress. But because of violations of the Imperial 
regulations she was confined to the Cold Palace. Her father, being punished 
with just severity, was degraded from office and banished to Liaotung. 
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" How then," questioned the acting prefect, "all this having transpired 
under Imperial decree, is it that Your Excellency comes here asking strange 
questions ? Which, under favour, is the true and which the false ? " 

Chancellor Chao, hearing this report, found his temper mounting as high 
as the heavens. " Unquestionably, this is the work of that thief Mao. 
Falsely issuing an Imperial decree he has injured the loyal and innocent. 
Now I must report to the throne at once, and then make a journey all the 
way to Liaotung to look for the Imperial relative." He lost no time in 
reporting to the Emperor. 

This brous^^ht out 
a new burst of rage 
from the Elmperor 
against Mao, who had 
his sentence changed 
from simple decapita- 
tion to death with a 
thousand strokes of the 
knife. Chancellor Chao 
was speeded on his 
way toLiaotung. Fore- 
runners were sent on 
carrying the news. 
General Ling was on 
the borders of his 
jurisdiction to receive 
the Imperial Minister — 
coming from his master 
Mao, as he thought — 
with perhaps new em- 
oluments for him. In 
expectation of this he 
had Wang Chong put 
under more stringent 
guard and heavier 
was laid on 




THE SUICIDE OK LU FEE. 



service 
him. 



But Chao, having with great flourish been received, soon made known 
the nature of his commission. When the Imperial decree had been read 
General Ling's trepidation was great indeed. For only then did he knew 
that his master had fallen. And now, fearing lest Prefect Wang should 
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repay what he had received as soon as he could get away — not trusting to 
others — he went with the rapidity of a falh'ng star, followed by one attendant, 
to Yientun. Going immediately to the prison of Wang Chong he threw 
himself on his knees before him. 

Wang Chong, still straightforward and honest, attempted to raise his 
persecutor and asked *' Sir, why this?" and he received the surprising reply : 
" We are all guilty of crimes worthy of death. Having eyes we were not 
able to see the Tai Mountain." 

Wang Chong, still 
not understanding, ex- 
claimed, "But Sir, I 
the little one, do not 
comprehend. Speak 
plainly that I may 
understand." 

" Do you not see ? 
Your honourable 
daughter has been 
raised to be Western 
Empress. The Em- 
peror has sent a 
Minister to summon 
the Imperial relative 
to the capital, where 
honours and wealth 
await you. We, little 
officials, have not 
known right from 
wrong. We now pray 
your honour to exercise 
mercy as broad and 
deep as the sea." 

The relief of Wang 
Chong cannot be 
SHK sKRVED WINE FIRST TO THE KMPEROR. estimated. But cver 

magnanimous, he answered, ** Father, let not yourselves be disturbed. Let 
the past be past. But in future, whatever the appearance, let your actions be 
seasoned with mercy. Retribution comes sure and often quickly." 

Then he went and told his wife. While they were still talking 
word was brought that Chancellor Chao attended by all the officials, civil 
and military, had arrived to pay their respects. 
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There was no place to receive them, but an obsequious servant, looking 
to the future, suggested tlie Prefectural reception rooms. There again the 
Imperial decree was read and Wang Chong in three successive breaths 
exclaimed as tlie reading went on ** Ten thousand times ten thousa'.id years 
be to the Emperor! " Wang Chong with both hands extended above his 
head received the holy decree and all took seats according to rank. 

The General, now cringing and obsequious, ordered wine and refresh- 
ments for the Imperial Relative and the Minister explained. " Imperial- 
Relative, you have suffered much. But it was all owing to the fact that Mao 
Yien-shou issued a false decree bringing suffering on the innocent. Now 
there is no reason for delay. His Imperial Majesty is daily anxious for your 
comfort and happiness ; desiring that you shall proceed at once to the 
capital." 

The General ordered that suitable apparel should be furnished Wang 
Chong. Madam Wang had already been received into the yamen and the 
same process was going forward with her. 

On the morrow a fleet of boats, having been sumptuously furnished, 
was in readiness. On their own boat, Prefect and Madam Wang found that 
great preparations for their comfort and pleasure had been made. Apparently 
every possible desire had been thought of and provided for. All were now 
paying servile court to the erstwhile exile, neglected, despised, maltreated. 

Without stopping night or day they were soon at the capital. There they 
were entertained for a time by Chancellor Chao who went immediately to 
the Emperor. His Majesty was still on the throne, and gave orders that 
Wang Chong should be admitted. As he entered the Emperor arose from 
the throne, and received him on the throne steps. His Majesty graciously 
said *' Our Father, you have been banished to Liaotung through the 
schemes of Mao Yien-shou. Now we bestow on you the rank and title of 
Imperial Father. And we shall make full restitution for all your past 
suffering by extraordinary favours." Madam Wang was given high rank 
and standing orders were given that she should have free access to the 
palace. Word of the arrival had been taken to Chao Chuin, whose little 
heart was now full to overflowing with joy. With a smiling face and happy 
heart she went out to receive her parents as they were admitted to the 
Western Palace. And so in the midst of united happiness we leave them. 
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^siuanfu— Capital of Sbantuno. 

Hy Jamks Hovi) Neal, ,m.a., m.d. 



I FTKR the great Yu had regulated the waters and drained the 
country, some twenty-two centuries before Christ, there was 
established within the environs of the present Tsiiianfu a small 
city which was called the Kingdom of Tan (|Q 0). 

About twenty-five miles east of Tan there anciently 
existed an()ther small kingdom called Tsinan, which means south of the Tsi, 
the Tsi being a small river which has existed from time immemorial, fed by 
the numerous springs about this region, and now known as the Hsiao Chiiig 



SLKNK IN THE l.AKK. 

Ho. The capital of this kingdom was a large city called Ping Ling (^ {^), 
or Tung Fing Ling (^E 4* W)' which fur some unknown reason was 
moved up bodily during the Chin dynasty, about three hundred years after 
Christ, and used in enlai^ing the small and insignificant city of Tan, which 
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also adopted the name of Tsinan from the defunct city. Mounds of earth, 
representing the ancient walls of Tuny Ping Ling, are still to be seen near the 
present village of Lung Shan, seventy //' east of Tsinanfu. 

The legend is that a hne of men was formed, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, extending over the whole distance of tweniy-five miles, and that 
they passed up the materials of the torn-down city from h;ind to hand in the 
space of one night. So much breakage, however, resulted from this waslefnl 
method ofbuilding up Tsinan tjiat whereas the c)riginal city of Tung I'ing Ling 
measured some twenty // in circumference, they were able to make a city on 
the new site of only twelve /(' around, about four English miles, which is the 
size of the present city. 



WAYSmK TF.MFLE. 

Several hundred years later a smaller city, Chuan Che (^ f^), was torn 
down and the materials used in repairing and strengthening the walls of 
Tsinan, which had become somewhat dilapidated. 

The original city of Tan seems to have been located around the site of 
the present magistrate's y:nnen, as there is an inscription on an ornamental 
archway Just outside the limit.s of this yamen, which says this was formerly 
the appanage of Tan ({| ^ % JJ), the reverse side of the archway, fachig 
east, carrying the four characters, ^ H -^ g, which mean the ancient 
r^ion of Ping Ling. 
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Inside the south gate of the city of Tsinaiifii is a famous well, still in 
daily use, which is said to have been dug by the Emperor Shun. The 
records of the city say that the Emperor ploughed over the part of the city 
which is now known as the Li Shan Ting, one of the highest and driest 
regions inside the city walls, and that he also fished in the neighbouring 
waters, which shows that even at that early day the swamps, which are 
now found both inside the city and outside, were already in existence. 

Strange to say, when 
the present wall was built 
around the city of Tsinan 
the north side was run 
directly through a swamp, 
thereby inclosing within 
the city limits a large piece 
of ground, useless for 
building purposes, which 
has become one of the 
features of the city, con- 
stituting the so-called 
" Lake." This lake covers 
about one-fourth of the 
area inside the wall, and 
is divided into lots which 
belong to various owners, 
who raise thereon reeds, 
lotus roots and beautiful 
water lilies, besides fr<^s 
and fish. Separating the 
lots are lanes of clear 
water, lined during the 
summer season on both 
BLACK TiGBR SPRING. sidcs with tall recds, 

through which run boats th.it are in gieat demand during the hot weather, 
carrying pleasure-seekers to the various lea-houses and temples located in 
different parts of the walery expanse. 

The latest addition to the places of resort on the lake is a memorial 
temple erected in honour of Li Hung-chang, which stands on the southern 
edge of the water, and so is accessible from the mainland. It is much 
used for official dinners and other entertainments. 
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Another noted leinple in the lake is one in menioiy of Chang Yao, 
a very popular Governor, who died in 1891. He was universally mourned 
by the people because of his liber;ility to the poor and especially to impecu- 
nious students, who came to the city fruin time to time to attend the triennial 
examinations. His career is interesting as showing the essentially democratic 
character of Chinese life, and how anyone, of even the most humble extraction, 
may hope to win name and fame. The story of his life in brief is that 
he was, when a young man, an ordinary coolie. One day while carrying 
a bag of salt on his shoulder he saw a man beating his own father, 

whereupon he was 
so enraged at this 
exhibition of un- 
fitial conduct that 
he hit the ruffian 
witli the bag of 
salt, killing him 
' instantly. Being 

obliged to flee for 
his life, he went to 
a distant city and 
their joined a band 
ofoutlaws, of which 
he became chief. 
Some time there- 

TH. AKSEN41. ,,-,„ „,^ ^jj^, •„ 

which he washving was surrounded by a small army of brigands, who threatened 
to storm and pillage the town. The local Magistrate in desperation offered 
large rewards and honours to anyone who would come forward and deliver the 
city out of its pre.s.sing danger. Chang Yao offered himself and his band for the 
service and was so successful that he was immediately given some position, 
and from that time on continued to go steadily upward on the official ladder, 
until he became Governor of Shantung. Though an unlettered man himself he 
took a great interest in struggling scholars, so was much beloved by the literati. 
Inside the walls of the city there are no buildings ol special note nor of 
architectural beauty, the most imposing of the numerous yameris being that 
belonging to tiie Governor, which covers an immense area in the heart of 
the city, and has within its walls some noble trees and a beautiful pond or 
lake called the " Pearl Spring," at the side of which is the large reception 
room, where His Excellency has frequently entertained foreigners and the 
higher officials at formal banquets. 
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Tile larj-e Examination Hall, near the north-west corner of the city, 
nhich, owinf^ to the abandonment of the ancient system of examinations, is 
no longer needed for such purposes has been made over to accommodate 
the Normal School (fi|IS|^^). a flourishing institution under Japanese 
control, which has between three and four hundred students preparing to go 
out into the schools scattered throughout the province. 

The principal 
street of the city, 
about twenty -five 
feet wide, runs east 
and west, and is 
lined in places with 
fine shops which 
make an excellent 
show to a passer- 
by. It is note- 
worthy how many 
of the buildings on 
this street have 
been pulled down 
within the past few 
years and rebuilt 

as two-story shops, canal scknk, 

so as to pre.sent a more imposing appearance and accommodate the larger 
traffic, which the opening of the railway in 1904, and the development of 
the demand for foreign goods, has brought to the city. A number of the 
shops now carry large stocks of foreign goods on sale. 

Outside the city wall proper, which is built of brick, and is said to l>e 
thirty-five feet h\^\^, is a very extensive suburb wall of stone, built only about 
forty years ago during the time of the Taiping Rebellion. This suburb wwll 
incloses a large extent of both unoccupied fields and built-up suburbs, the 
west, south-west and south suburbs being very populous and busy places, 
while the east suburb, though not so extensive, i.s of fairly good size. There 
is no north suburb owing to the fact that there is swampy ground all along 
the north side of the city, a continuation of the lake inside the city walls. 
For the .same reason no gate exists on the north side of the city, except 
■A water gate through which flows the excess water from the lake. 

In the west and .south-west suburbs are gathered the Mohammedans, 
who are said to number some twenty or thirty thousand. They have a very 
large and imposing mosque not far from the south-west suburb gate, and 
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several smaller ones elsewhere. They seem to be a thrifty ami prosperous 
part of the population, whicli, judging from the number of children seen in 
that quarter, is not decrea.sing in size. 

In the west suburb, not far from the west yale of the city and near the 
busiest part of the town, is situated the Governor's Hospital, where over a 
huiidred dispensary patients are treated every day, besides a limited number 
of hospital inpatients. In this suburb too is located what was formerly the 
Provincial Mint, but which has lately been made over into a modern cotton 
mill, the coinage ol ten cash copper pieces having been stopped. Outside 
the west and south-west suburbs are supplemently suburbs, which formerly 
were surrounded by a mud wall, now scarcely recognisable as such. 

Beyond the 
south-west suburb 
stand the extensive 
buildings of the 
Provincial College 

which about three 
hundred thousand 
taels have been 
expended, the in- 
stitution being 
equipped with 
electric light aiid a 

system of water- ^''" "«*■' '"'*'' **'■':■ 

works. The present buildings will accommodate over four hundred students, 
between four and five hundred being now in attendance. Three of the 
principal buildings of the college are large two-story structures, the upper 
stories being designed for use as libraries, museums, etc. 

Four foreign professors are attached to the college, one American, one 
German, one French and one Japanese. In the south suburb is the Military 
Cadet School (|^^*I»J^2)> where some three hundred students are under 
instruction, the buildings being mostly two-story structures. In the east 
suburb are the buildings of the American Presbyterian Mission, comprising 
two hospitals and a Boys' Academy, besides a chapel and residences for the 
foreign staff of nine persons. The newly-erected buildings of the English 
Baptist Mission are in the south-west suburb, reception rooms for Chinese, 
a lecture hall, museum and two foreign dwelling houses being the principal 
buildings. 
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Near Lokdii, twelve // from the city, is situated the Arsenal, which 
is equipped with (ureign machinery and turns out a large quantity of 
ammunition, consisting of powder and cartridges. For many years this was 
the only institution in Tsinanfu or the vicinity which was worked according 
to modern methods and with modern machinery, but now there are several 
establishments where Western methods are being introduced, such as 
the Industrial Institute and Iixlustrial Workhouse and lastly a Silk Filature 
just built. The principal ylory of Tsinanfu is its numerous and never-failing 
springs of pure water which are found especially to the south and south-west 
of the city wall and even inside the city itself, one of the most beautiful of 
these l>eing inside the Governor's yam^n and constituting the Pearl Spring 
already alluded to. 



Another very large spring, called the Faotuchu^m {^ 5? ^) '^ located 
in the south-west suburb, and is the most fiequented probably of all the re.sorts 
of the cit)'. In the temple at ihis spring and in the surrounding buildings 
is held an annual fair which lasts for a month in the Spring, and which draws 
thousands of people to the city during the time it is in progress. 

Another spring near the south-east corner of the wall, called the " Black 
Tiger," pours out a tremendous volume of water continuously, being 
apparcntlj- very little affected by seasons of drought. 

These two springs alone would l>e capable of supplying the whole city 
with an abundance of piue sweet water, while with the increase of population 
they could easily be reinforced from other springs in their immediate 
vicinity. Only a few months ago two new springs were opened and wallecl- 
in to increase the flow of water into the Hsiaochingho, or canal leading from 
Tsinanfu to the sea. 
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Owing to the unceasing flow from these numerous springs — there are 
said to be over seventy of Ihem altogether — tlie moat around the city wall 
is a living stream, which adds greatly to the picturesque appearance of the 
surroundings. Unfortunately, however, owing to the flatness of the country 
to the north of the city, this abundant supply of water makes a huge swamp 
in that direction, the water being unable to drain off" into the canal which 
would be greatly improved if it might receive and carry off all this surplus 
water. As a consequence the northern part of the city and the country 
outside is very unhealthy during the rainy season in July and August, and 
the weeks immediately following, malaria being exceedingly prevalent in 
that region. 

While the country to 

the north is flat and un- 
interesting, with only a few 
isolated igneous hills rising 
abruptly from the plain 
which extends all the way 
to Peking, the region to 
the south is very broken, 
the hills coming down 
almost to the gates of the 
suburbs. The nearest hiI^ 
and one of the most 
beautiful is that of the 
MKMOkiAL TEMPLE. "Thousand Buddhas," 

which is a great resort, lying within easy reach of the south suburb gate by 
barrow or rickshaw. Planted with evei^reen trees it is a beautiful and 
restful scene of verdure in both winter and summer. 

The view frocn the temple on this Hill of the Thousand Buddhas over 
the city lying at its foot, out over the plain and acro.ss the Yellow River, 
twelve It from the city to the north, is very extensive, and when the fields 
are covered witii growing crops, a very beautiful one, but it is surpassed in 
the extent and variety of the scenery by that from Pagoda Hill, from 
the top of which can be seen not only the plain to the north-west^the 
Yellow River winding through it — but also the rugged, mountainous country 
extending as far as the eye can reach to the south. From the top of this 
Pagoda Hill may be seen on clear days the towering form of Taishan, the 
sacred mountain of Shantung, lying fifty miles to the south and surrounded 
on all sides by billowy hills. 
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There is a legend which represents Tsinanfu as being fastened to the 
pa(i;oda on the summit of this Pagoda Mountain by an invisible rope, which 
if ever severed through any evil influence will allow the city to float out into 
the midst of the swamp lying north of the town. 

Besides the temple resorts in the Lake and this beautifully -located 
temple on the Hill of tl>e Thousand Buddhas, Tsinanfu is fortunate in having 
within comparatively easy reach two of the most picturesque temples it has 
been the writer's fortune to see in any land. One is the Dragon's Cave 
Temple whicii lies at the bottom of a deep gorge in the hills about eight 
miles from the city. The view down into this gorge from the top, as one 
approaches it along the mountain path and comes suddenly on this deep 
gash in the hills with the temple lying embowered in trees at its ix>ttom, is 
one not to be forgotten, while the towering cliffs as viewed from below are 
also most impressive. In the limestone cliffs are several caves which may 
be explored by those who care for such adventnrp"; 



PAOTACHUAN. 

The other temple lies only aboiit five /( from the one just described, 
less than two Knglisli miles, and is still more attractive to many because of 
its lovely woods and charming walks among the trees and its pretty little 
waterfall and pool, from which it has derived its name of Buddha's Pool. 

If one wishes to go still farther afield it is not a long journey to the 
temples to be found among the hills about Taishan, some of which are very 
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beautiful, nor to the sacred mountain itself with its history extending over 
thousands of years and its legend of liaving been visited by Confucius 
himself. 



Finally a visit to the turbid, rushing Yellow River, lying about four 
miles north of the city, is well worth making. I-okou, the port of Tsinaiifu 
on this river, is a busy place of junks and other craft engaged in 
the carrying trade. There remain only the changes and improvements of 
recent years to be spoken of Until the time of the Boxer disturbances 
Tsinanfu was one of the most conservative cities in the empire, with a 
decided distaste for everything foreign. There was no intercourse between 
foreigners and the Chinese officials, except of the most meagre description, 
while the attitude of the people generally was one of active hostility. 

Beginning, however, with the administration of H. E. Yuan Shih-k'ai 
who was governor of the province during the time of the Boxer uprising, and 
who by his efficient management saved the city and province from anarchy, 
there has come about a most agreeable change \\\ the attitude of both officials 
and people toward foreigners and foreign things. There is now a mo.st 
friendly feeling existing between the officials and their guests from over the 
sea, both the present governor Yaiig and his predecessor Chou Fu having 
frequently entertained the foreigners resident in the capital at feasts, and 
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being most accessible to aiiyime who has business to transact with them. The 
people too reflect the changed ntiiiiide of their rulers, so that one seldom 
hears oji the streets the opprobrious epilliets which were formerly so annoying. 

It is since the terrible 
Boxer year too that all the 
various schools and colleges 
have been opened, several 
of which have been already 
referretl to above. Besides 
the Provincial College, 
Military Cadet School and 
Normal School, already 
spoken of, there is also an 
Agricultural School under 
the care of the government 
and with Japanese instruc- 
tors, besides an extensive siktEr scr\k. 
system of graded schools throughout the city. In addition there are a 
number of private schools, including several for the education of girls, an 
entirely new feature in Chinese e<iucation. 

In a material way too the 
city is beintj constantly improved, 
and the population, which is at 
present estimated to be 250,000, 
seems to be increasing. Much of 
the improvement is due doubtless 
to the German railway which began 
running trains to Tsinanfu in 1904. 
There are two excellent macada- 
mised roads leading to the east 
and west railway stations, and in 
connection with these roads great 
progress has l>een made in repaving the streets immediately connecting them 
with the centre of the city, and also in improving other streets in different 
parts of the lown so as to niaUe them practicable for jinrikshaws. 

Electric lighting has been introduced into the Provincial College and 
the Governor's yamen and is now being installed in the city for street 
lighting and commercial purposes. The P'oreign Settlement was opened 
January 10, 1906, but it is, of course, too early yet to know how far it will 
prove successful. 
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XTbe ^aiibavin's (Brave. 

By Carl F*. Kupfer, Ph. D. 




IFTEEN //, or about five English iniles, soutli-ea.st of Kiiikiang, 
near the foot of the Lii Mountains and on the south-western 
slope of the Oak Tree Hill, is the grave of the celebrated 
Chou Fu Tsz, called in Chinese Sien Chi Mu, Sienchi being 
the name of his birthplace. To foreigners this place has become a beautiful 
spot for an afternoon excursion ; but to the more devout Chinese it is a 
sacred sanctuary. If beauty of scenery and balmy air can add anything to 
the peaceful repose of departed spirits when they see their " mortal coil " 
surrounded by such lavish gifts of nature, then Chou Fu Tsz can certainly 
have nothing to regret for having chosen this location. Sheltered from tlie 
northern winds, nestled in a little amphitheatre-like valley, surrounded by 
huge trees of many centuries growth, with the five thousand feet mountain 
peaks looming up into the clouds, and the Lotus Flower Peak near by, what 
more could immortal shades desire? Beautiful as it is by nature, the 
aisthetic taste of man has added much to its artistic, picturesque harmony, 

Chou Fu Tsz was a native of Hunan, born at Sienchi in the Sung 
Dynasty in the year 1017 A.D. He was commonly known as Chou Tsz and 
spoken of as Sien Chi Sienseng, the gentleman from Sienchi. When he 
was but a child his father died and his mother was so poor that she brought 
him to her brothers, whose family name was Chen. He was surnamed Tung 
I, as if he belonged to the Chen family. When his mother died she was 
buried by the side of her brothers* graves. Forty-four years later these 
graves were destroyed by a flood and Chou Fu Tsz removed his mother's 
remains to their present resting-place. Two years after this he died and was 
buried on the left side of his mother's grave. 

In the year 1488 a Prefect of Kiukiang named Tung built an ancestral 
hall near by and endowed it with real estate proi)erty. Fourteen years later 
a Literary Chancellor named Shao Pao invited the members of the Chou 
family to worship at this hall. 

Within the amphitheatre a mound is raised. On top of this mound are 
the graves, apparently under one cover shaped like a tortoise. In front of 
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this tortoise-shaped cover five tablets are erected. The middle and largest 
one is dedicated to his mother who received the posthumous title usually 
conferred upon native women of "Taichiin." At the upper end of this 
tablet the two words Tao Ma are engraved (The Source of the Doctrine). 

To his mother's left is a tablet containing an inscription written by 
Peng Vu-liii tlie celebrated Admiral of the Yangtsze: "This is the grave 
of the Ancient Worthy Sien Chi Chou Tsz of the Sung Dynasty who 
i-eceived Japanese posthumous honours and was named Yuen Kung." 



MANU*KIN S GRAVE. 

To the left of this is another tablet containing an engraving of Chou Fu 
Tsz, without date or name of autlior. How near it resembles the worthy 
sage no one can tell. 

The tablet to his mother's right is in honour of his two wives. His first 
wife was of the familj' Leo, the .second of the family Pri. It is, however, 
worthy of mention that they were not his wives contemporaneously. It 
is believed that polygamy was less popular in those dark mediaeval days 
among the Chinese than it is now. 

On the tablet to the e.xtreme right a beautiful vine is artistically carved 
into the side and upper part of the stone. Under the vine a boy and girl 
are standing. They are called Chin Tung and Yii Nii and are supposed to 
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be the beings who serve as guides to departed spirits over tiie No-Alternative 
Bridge — in Purgatory — whicli all spirits must cross. 

Back of the grave a wall is built in the shape of a horseshoe reaching 
round to the front. In this wall three stone tablets are set. The middle 
and larger one was erected by Peng Yii-lin and contains the following 
inscription : " South-east of Kiukiang, below the Lotus Flower Peak, is the 
grave of Sien Chi Sienseng. In the spring of the fifth year of Hsien Feng 
(1856 A.D.), I with Li Se-ping brought soldiers to Kiukiang. When we 
had time we came to this grave to worship. This place was Chou's own 
choice and his mother's grave is in the middle. When he died he was buried 
to his mother's eft and his wives to her right. We found their graves badly 
dilapidated, so we bought stones and had them repaired. A goverinnent 
student, a corporal, and a descendant of the twenty-second generation ofChou's 
family, managed the repairs. In one month tlie work was completed. 

" That we have had such men as Chou is proof that the doctrine of the 
ancient Sages still flourishes. If, after Confucius and Mencius, no other 
holy men had come, the people under heaven would have followed after 
temporal honours and riches and have become idlers like Buddhist priests, 
none searching the Doctrine of the Ancient Worthies. During the two 
turbulent periods (from 420 to 554 A.D.) when six dynasties rose and fell; 
(and from 907 to 960) when five dynasties followed in rapid succession, the 
calamities of the people were great. All because the people of those times 
did not know or follow the Doctrine of the Ancients. But at last a holy 
man was born in Hunan — Chou Fu Tsz came. Having no one to instruct 
him he devoted himself to private study and meditation, and then wrote the 
Ting Shu, a calendar, advising the people how to do and act according 
to the Doctrine of the Ancients. Then the people began to understand the 
teaching of Confucius and Mencius. His instruction was profoundly deep, 
and also practical for the moral improvement of the people. As he 
understood the doctrine others also were kept from error. The teaching in 
the Kingdom was corrected, the Government again began to flourish, and 
the evil in the land ceased to prevail. If all would practice the doctrine of 
benevolence and righteousness as Chou did, applying it to their person, 
virtue would be secured, and in the affairs of lile peace assured, and there 
would be prosperity among the officials and culture among the people. No 
evil men would arise to cause the world sorrow and trouble. To save from 
calamity is as if saving from disease. If the constitution is sound and 
healthy the evil influences of disease cannot come upon man. Tlius 
Chou's doctrine was more and more appreciated as he influenced his times 
by thinking of and teaching refinement." 
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On the tablet to the left of this 
is the fi)llijwin{j inscriptinii in bold 
characteis : '■The Grave of the Nan- 
king Prefect Sien C'lii SieiiseiitJ. 
Erecte<i lirst yearof Chia (.'hinf^ ('522 
A.n.) by Kao Yan-cliinf;, Prefect of 
Nankangfu." 

But the tablet to the ri^jht 
attracts the atteiition iif the visitor 
above everything else to be seen here. 
It is called the"T'ai Kih Tao" (The 
Chart of the AbsoUite). This inscrip- 
tion is intended to set forth in picture 
and word the cosmogony of Ciiou Fu 
TsE. A satisfactoiy translation of 
this inscription is not an easy task. 
As very few of the native scholars 
know anything of the philosophy it 
purports to advance, a foreigner is 
sometimes obliged to resort to con- 
jecture, hence we cannot claim this to 
be more than a free translation ; 
"From the U-kih the Infinite to the 
T'ai-kih the Absolute. The Absolute 
moved and brought forth light, the 
male principle. Again it moved with 
greater rapidity and then stood quiet, 
which brought forth darkness, the 
female principle. Then the Absolute 
again moved and the movemeiit and 
reixj.se were denominated 'Yang' 
(light) and 'Ying' (darkness). (In 
the Eight Diagrams the symbol of 
light, or positive principle, consists of 

a single tine, thus . The symbol 

of darkness, negative principle, consists 

of a broken line, thus . 

Then light united with darkness and 
brought forth the five elements: fire, 
water, earth, metal, and wood. The 
five vapours — rain, sunshine, heat, cold, 
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and wind — appeared and kept in harmony with tlie seasons. These eleinejits 
contained darkness and litjht caused by tlie Absolute; and the Absolute 
also contained tlie five va|K>urs. The Infinite luiited in deepest mystery 
with the five elements and the five vapinirs, and they firmly congealed. 



CHOU FU-ISZ. 

"The Way of Heaven caused the male principle. The Way of 
Earth caused the female principle. These two acted upon each other and 
produced the innumerable living creatures. But man endowed by the grace 
of heaven, the most sagacious, has received a body that contains the 
functions of five senses and wisdom that enables him to distinguish good 
from evil. The holy man controls all these in himself, doing that which is 
honest, good and benevolent, not allowing himself to be easily disturl>ed, 
establishing a perfect man. Hence the virtue of the holy man is as great 
as heaven and earth and his wisdom as clear as the sun and moon; and as 
the seasons are regular in their succession so there is order in all tiiat he 
does. He knows as if by intuition how to conform his actions so as to 
obtain the good and avoid the evil. He practises the doctrines in all 
benevolence and righteousness. As it has been said, if one gives thought to 
his beginning and end he can know of life aiid death. Thus the Doctrine of 
the Changes is perfect above all other doctrine." 
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The Doctrine of Changes referred to in this inscription is the ** I 
King" (Canon of Changes), containing a fanciful system of divination from 
the combination of diagrams, mysterious in the extreme, called the Kig^ht 
Diagrams. That this book was extant as far back as history can lead us 
there can be no doubt. In th? Confucian Analects VI I, 14, Confucius said : 
" If some years were added to my life, I would give fifty to the study of the 
* I ' (Canon of Changes) and might then escape falling into great error." 
Such was the faith of the great Sage in the Doctrine of Changes. Heariiij^ 
of a man here in Kiukiang who is reported to understand the mysteries of 
the " I " I sent word to him for a little explanation of the Chart of the 
Absolute and he replied : *' If the gentleman who desires this information is 
willing to spend a lifetime in studying the ' I ' then he will understand it." 
As the prime of my days is passed I will not try to master this mysterious 
monument of antiquity. 

Approaching the grave from the entrance there are two tallets standing 
below the mound, one to the right and the other to the left. The one to the 
right is a small moss-covered slab containing the following inscription : 

" Chou Fu Tsz deduce 1 his philosophy from the Eight Diagrams which 
the Emperor Fu Hsi discovered on the back of a tortoise. The philosopher 
I Loh is said to have perfected this doctrine. The hills are bare and man is 
dead. So the stream vainly flows. For whom is the grass over the grave 
so beautiful ? In the evening it spreads over the ground and the chilly air 
makes us sad. (Signed) Li Pa-yang, Prefect of Kiukiang, 1573 A.D." The 
Emperor Fu Hsi mentioned in this inscription is supposed to have lived 
2838 B.C., being the first of tlie Five Legendary Emperors. He is claimed to 
have been of miraculous birth, a native of Shansi. 

To the left stands a larger tablet erected by Peng Yu-lin, Admiral of 
the Yangtsze, with this inscription : 

" Sienchi Chou Tsz is our Hunan, Taochou, man. His grave is below 
the Oak Tree Hill. In the seventh year of Kwang Hsii (1882), when I 
was Admiral of. the Yangtsze, I came to Kmkiang with the Chentai and 
Magistrate of Huk'ou and we worshipped at the grave. When I saw that 
our previous repairs were not substantial, I gave money and ordered the 
Chentai to repair it and build the horseshoe-shaped wall back of the grave 
and make a broader entrance. I exarqined the historic annals of the 
Sung Dynasty and found that Chou Fu Tsz's mother's grave, originally 
at Renchou in Hunan, had been destroyed by a flood and Chou Fu Tsz 
had begged the Prefect of Nankang to have his mother's grave removed 
to this place. After this he himself became Prefect of Nankang and built 
a home at Sienhwafung. Two years later he died and was buried to his 
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GUIDES OVER THE NO-ALTER NATIVE BRIDGE. 

mother's left. His wives are to her right. This can be seen in the official 
annals of K'anghsi. 

"During the Sung Dynasty this place was called Tehhwa Village with 
an altar called the Clear Water Shrine. \n the year 1215, eighth year of 
the Emperor Chia Ting of the Southern Sung Dynasty, a minister of state 
named Wei Liao-wang, passed here and wonshipped. When he arrived at 
the palace in Peking he begged of the Emperor to grant Chou posthumous 
honours. This was done and Chou received the name Yuen Kung. In the 
Ming Dynasty, during the reign of Hung Chih (in the year 1490), the 
Prefect of Kiukiang built an ancestral hall near the grave and named it 
Yuen Kung Chou Sienseng Hall. So 1 now write with due honours: 'The 
Ancient Worthy Yuen Kung Sienchi Chou Fu Tsz Mu.' This is in accord 
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with ancient propriety.- But to repair his grave and worship him is of no 
benefit to anyone if he does not receive his doctrine. If all who pass here 
will honour him and follow his example then his teaching will not have 
been in vain. * • 

" Now since the work of repairs is completed, I write th6s6 words of 
commendation that the chief points of his life may be' held in remembi-ance. 
All who have aided in these repairs shall have their names' uiscrl.bed oii the 
opposite side of this tablet. : 

"Done in the tenth year, third moon, of Kwang Hsii' (April, 1885). 
Peng Yu-lin." 

About two miles north-west of the grave there was a sdiool. 
Sienchi Chou Fu Tsz loving the sight of the mountains and the fresh 
water had a home here. In the year 1850 there was a great flood in the 
Yangtsze Valley and this home perished, and with it the last material 
remembrance of this noted man disappeared ; but his name will be held in 
high esteem by his countrymen for ages to come. 

The classic pilgrim who desires to visit this shrine will find it on his way 
to Kuling, five // from Shihiipu, turning to the left at this village. 
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Jebo, the Citig of the Xamas. 

By John Hedley, f.k.g.s. 




EHO (IJfc jBf) Hot River, or to give it its official name, Chengtefu 
(jft tt /fif)» City of Complete Virtue, lies somewhat out of the 
regular track of tlie globe-trotter, but is well worth}- of a visit, 
and it is a fairly safe prophecy to say that in future )'ears it will 
see more foreign visitors than has hitherto been its fortune. Lying 140 
miles north-east of Peking, it can only be reached after a journey of four or 
five days on horseback, in sedan-chair or mule-litter, and as the sightseer 
from Western lands is usuallv in a state of rush from the time he lands 
at Shanghai until he waves farewell to the Celestial Empire — and goes back 
home to write •* the latest and most reliable book on China and the 
Chinese" — it follows that the city of the Lamas has generally been left out 
of the itinerary. As a result, while Peking and Paotingfu, now so easily 
accessible by train, or Chinanfu with its lovely lake within the city walls, 
have been pretty thoroughly exploited and while Shanhaikuan, with its 
Great Wall and its cosmopolitan population tends to pall somewhat upon 
the jaded traveller, Jeho and its companion cities of Inner Mongo'ia are 
practically a sealed book. *' Yes, we have heard of such a city ; we know 
that it lies somewhere beyond the hills; that it stands on the borders of 
civilization and the desert " ; but that it possesses charms that Peking wots 
not of, and is enshrouded in a beauty before which even Shanhaikuan looks 
tame, is something that if known is as yet certainly not appreciated by the 
constantly-increasing number of people who annually come to China's 
shores. 

Jeho is the capital city of that immense tract of country known as 
Inner Mongolia, which extends from the Great Wall westward to the 
province of Kansuh, northward to the Gobi desert, and eastward to the 
province of Manchuria, from which latter it is separated by an ancient 
palisade. The population of the city, said in the 9th edition of the 
Encyclopiudia Britannica to be 10,000 (at the present day it is probably 
five times that number), is largely Manchurian, and here the large feet 
and peculiar iiead-dress of the smiling Manchurian woman is one of the 
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commonest sights in the streets. Trade is carried on principally by Cliiiiese 
colonists who here, hs in all tlie cities of the territory, have migrated from 
provinces within tiie Wall — mostly Chihli iind Shantung — and built up 
prosperous and flourishing places of business. Among the special features 
of Jeho trade is its unique manufacture of ivood-mosaic, quaint tables, boxes, 
etc., being skilfully inlaid in varying patterns with walnut, elm, ami 
boxwood, grown on the neighbouring hills. No visitor should le:ive the city 
without spending a few — very few — dollars on some of these pretty articles. 
There is also a large Mongol population, but as that gathers round the 
temples of which we will presently have to give an extended notice no more 
need be said of them just now. 

Jeho. though the 
capital city of sn lai^e a 
district, is reallj' under the 
government of the Viceroy 
of Chihli, the Tartar 
General, always a Manchu, 
being the principal resident 
official, and subject to the 
authority of the powerful 
satrapwho rules in Tientsin. 
The office is at present held 
by Sung Shou, and that it 
is regarded as an honour- 
able and important post 
will be evident when it is 
recalled that his immediate 
predecessor was Hai Liang, 
who was subsequently 
appointed Viceroy of Szu- 
chiian. H. E. Sung is a 
sturdy, handsome man in 
the prime of life, who.se 
tenure of office, spite fitful 
ebullitions of "hunghutzus" (redbearils) has been singularly uneventful. 
Rumour has it that His Excellency is very easy-going, content to let well alone 
so long as nothing occurs to disturb the even tenor of his way, and being also 
credited with the jxjssessioii of ample private means betrays no anxiety to do 
anything wonderful to commend himself to the notice of his Sovereign, 
Besides the Tartar General, there is a Taot'ai and a Prefect, also both 
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Manchus, and as there is no " lisien " or cotnity magistrate the Prefect 
is responsible for the government of the city and district. In addition, the 
city contains the usual quota of minor actual and expectant officials, always 
found in capitd cities, waiting, Micawber-like, for something to turn up. 
The Tartar General further sustains a botly of soldiers, and quite recently 
has organi-sed a new mililary .school, in which young proinising officers may 
be trained in the essentials of their profession. Al.so, in the new e<lucalional 
enterprises that have come into being in recent years, Jeho is taking her 
part, there being a Western Middle School in active work with over eigiity 
students attending, the school being, like those in the province of Chihli, 
under the direction of Dr. C. D. Tenney. When to this is added the fact 
that Jelio is connected with the capital by telegraph, it will be seen that the 
city is by no means the d stant desert place imagination too often thinks. 

The other 
cities in the terri- 
tory are Luanp'ing 
Fdng Ning, Ch'ih 
Feng (better known 
as Hadda), Chien 
Cl/Sng (I"a Tzu 
Kou), Ping Ch'uan 
Chou (Pakou), 
Ch'ao Yang Fu, 
and Liang P'u Fu. 
Dolonor (called by 
TKMPLK ON PASS. the Chinese Lama 

Miao) lies on the extreme northern boundary of the territory, some 
200 miles away, and is, as its Chinese name signifies, a great centre 
for Mongolian lamas. All the.se cities are busy trade-centres, mostly 
in the hands of the Chinese, and one peculiarity they have in common 
is that none of them have city walls, but lie in tlieir several valleys 
surrounded by high hills, with no more in the way of ramparts than would 
be found in villages of 400 or 500 homes in China pro|jer. The writer 
frequently asked the reason for this and invariably received one answer, 
<://V«M^ ( Jl), poor. But just as invariably one finds it difRcuU to believe that 
this is the real reason. Perhaps a more feasible explanation may be found in 
the fact, already twice named, that a large proportion of the population are 
Chinese traders, whose only idea in being there is tu Ja ts'ai [^ gj-), get 
wealthy as quickly as possible, fully intending, when that happy state has 
been attained, that " they will fold up their tents like the Arabs, and as 
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silently steal awiiy " to llieir old home and tlieir ancestral jiraves. Hence 
tlicy argue: " Wliy should we build a wall luuiid a city in which we are at 
best but strangers and jiiltjrims ? " And echo answers, "Why, indecil ?" 
Were it their owni native city they would readily subscribe, and massive 
ramparts like that on which I yaze as I look through my stud)' window- 
would speedily be erected for mutual protection and comfort, for a 
Chinese tiearl\' loves to feel that he has a strong wall between himself and 
wicked marauders. 

I said above 

that all these cities 

were large and 

busj trade centres. 

An exception 

should have been 

made in the ca:«e 

of Liang P'« Fu a 

small place whicli 

lies amid the hills 

near to the Wei 

Ch'ang (Imperial 

Hunting Park). 

i(MK*HKiN(; toK THiF- Here a friend of 

the writer's has recently held office, and if his descriptions are in 

any sense true to life, Liang P'u Fu, fur the Chinese official, must 

be a good place to live out of. It is 360 // from Jeho and is rather a 

village than a city. There are no more than alxiut 100 homes in the place, 

the inhabitants bcinL[ colonists from China, there for liade only, and 

consequently indifferent to any attempts that may be made to improve the 

place. All round what is not hill is practically nncnltivated land, and 

attempts to settle the (>enple upon it have in recent years been made by the 

central Government, by making what amount to free grants of land for 

wiiich, however, there has as yet not been anything like the rush there was 

for Klondyke and Coolgardie. And it is very cold too, so cold that the 

official just mentioned — an old, simple-minded benevolent creature— said 

most pathetically to the writer, '■ Why, even all through the summer I could 

not put off my wadded garments, and in the seventh moon of last year we 

had snow." And the foreigner in his heart said, " Oh, for ten minutes 

of Liang P'u Fu in July or August!" 

The writer first saw jeho in the afiernoon of a glorious November day, 
and the first sight of that fair city dwells now in the mind as "a thing 
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of be;iuty." Were this wnlten for readers who know only the English 

climate, the adjective used to describe the day we arrived at Jeho would 

need some modification. But dwellers in North Cliina know that of all ihe 

months of the year October and November are the best. The intense heat 

has passed; tiie intense cokl has not yet come; the rains have ceased; 

the snows have not yet fallen ; tiie harvest is but lieing completed on the 

threshing floors; the trees are beginning to take on those superb tints that 

form the glory of the autuinn; no cruel, tearing winds, or vile, noxious 

dust-storms are met with, and though 

outside the Wail, at the time 1 write of, 

ice was to be seen on the pools anil 

brooks in the early morning, the days 

were of perfect unclouded sunshine ; the 

air was crisp and bracing; it was good 

to be alive, aijd to be travelling among 

the mountains. We had been on the road 

llircc v,;eks; wc had just negotiated the 

" HiMig Shih La Liang" (Redstone Pass), 

over three miles from end to end ; we had 

heard of the beuities of the city towards 

which we were travelling, but had never 

imagined such a sight as met our gaze 

when WL- turned out of one valley into 

ruiaiher, aiul saw the city spread out 

before us like a grand panorama, two 

miles away. Having no outer wall to 

bury her houses and temples out of siyht, 

and built as she i:; on the side of a 

range of hills, (he main streets running thk washkrman's rock. 

east and west, so facing south, the city presents a most beautiful picture 

as the traveller approaches. Temples abound on every hand (Jeho 

is a city of temples), all apparently in good repair, Oiie stands on 

the summit of a lofty hill to the left hand as one advances towards the 

city, and the poetic imagination pictures that little temple as a silent 

sentinel of the city's interests. Whatever the motive which built that old 

temple there certainly the effect is charming. And to the superstitious, 

childish mind of the native one can easily understand that the gods of this 

temple act as the unsleeping guardians of the city. Further on we pass 

alongside of the Wu Huo Shen Miao (£ j/C M Hfl). five fire-gods temple, 

looking fresh and beautiful in it= bright new paint. In the distance now 
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comes into clear view the pagodas and one or two of the t'ing erk (^ ^;, 
arbour, connected with the temples of the Limas that have made this city 
famouN. By this time also the traveller has approached near enough to 
make out the Imperial Palace Grounds which, surrounded by a strongl)-- 
built and well-kept wall, cover an area of over six miles. None of the 
buildinys stands out conspicuously, save a lofty pagoda of nine stories, said 
to be made of |)orcelain and known as the I.u Huo T'a, at the far north- 
eastern corner. Hut as the wall follows the range of well-woo<led hills 
which form jjart <)f the Palace grounds, the view fjccomes more pleasing the 
nearer one approache-i. This Palace was built by Ch'ien Luny, the fourlh 
Emfjeror of the present dynasty, who reigned from 1736 to 1795, and 
is Justly renieinbered as one of the few Manchu rulers who have displajed 
both strenjjth and ability in governing the Chinese Empire. Scholar 
and patron of the fine arts as he was, the charms of the chase appealed 
to Ch'ien Lung, and he therefore caused the palace to be erected at 

Jeho as a summer re- 
sidence. It was built on 
the plan of the Yuan Ming 
Yuan at Peking, and as 
the Imperial Hunting Park 
is within comparatively 
easy reach, where antelope 
and deer, pheasants and 
foxes, and other species of 
game are said to be found 
in abundance, the utility 
kow OK 1KMPL1..S. yf ^^,^1, ^ summer resort 

for care-worn Ein[>eror^ or weary statesmen, " far from the madding 
crowd's ignoble strife" can be readi)' appreciated bj- any -'•|>ort- loving 
foreigner. Hut all this has for over a generation l>een a |»ious memory. 
Empert^rs went there fur sport in those days before the ubiquitous foreigner 
began to "hustle llie East," at any rate befnre he began to worry the 
Emperor of Cliina. t)f recent jears Jeho has .seen no Emperor, The last 
royal visitor did not go there for pleasure but lor safety. He was the 
unhappy Hsien Ft^ng, who fled from Peking when the Anglo-French allies 
with their cannon thundered at the wails of ihe Imperial City. He died 
(or as the Chinese would prefer to put it) he Itecame " a guest on high " at 
Jeho on August 17th. l86t. It may be presiuned that the leason Jeho was 
not the ark of safety in 1900 for the royal fugitives was that its com- 
paratively easy distance from Peking made it probable that the foreign 
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troops would have easily made their way there. Hsianfu, in distant Sh^nsi, 
was the safer place in the Boxer year. It should be here mentioned that it 
was in Jeho in 1795 (the last year of Ch*ien Lung's reign), that the Earl of 
Macartney, the first British Ambassador to reach China, was twice received 
in audience by the Emperor. In the account of that Embassy is mentioned 
a peculiar feature in one of the hills, viz., a perpendicular clay-cased block 
of mud and sand standing on one of the hills not far from the temples. 
The hills surrounding Jeho afford many similar peculiarities in formation. 

To all outward appearance, though the Palace has not been used for 
over forty years it is still kept in excellent repair. The compound wall is 
a magnificent piece of masonry, large blocks of well-dressed stone fully four feet 
long and eighteen inches deep taking the place of the ordinar)- brick or rubble 
mostly used. The entrance to the Palace, which abuts off the main street, had 
been but recently painted, and looked quite new and fresh in the sunshine. 
Here are notices in four languages — Chinese, Manchurian, Mongolian and 
Turkish — instructing all officials that at this point they must dismount from 
their horses. It is commonly said that one of the principal duties of the 
Tartar-General is to keep the palace in constant repair and perfect readiness. 
He must be like the steward of Scripture parable, " Ye know not at what hour 
your Lord doth come." He guards the Palace so effectually that no foreigner is 
ever allowed to get an inner view. To your questions on the spot you are 
courteously informed that you ought to have provided yourself with a permit 
from the Waiwupu in Peking, obtained through your Minister. While, if 
one were to act on that advice and could move the powers-that-be to make 
such an application for you, the probability is that in some way or other it 
would just then be inconvenient. At the same time, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that any Chinese who will but grease the palm of the 
doorkeepers may have his curiosity gratified, and see the sights, among 
which is said to be one building composed entirely of brass. 

At such a place as Jeho one feels the contrasts of life distinctly. 
When the writer was there filthy beggars were basking in the sunshine 
beneath the palace walLs, or ** hunting " in a fashion not perhaps contemplated 
by Ch*ien Lung when he built the Palace. (Old residents or even newcomers 
will not be wishful for a detailed description of this " hunting.") 'Twas 
ever thus : rags and royalty ; pride and poverty ; vice and virtue jostle each 
other on the common pavements ; the one, as at Jeho often making an 
unconscious, sometimes an unwilling, resting-place and shelter for the other. 

To the traveller who cannot get inside the palace grounds, and who 
therefore turns away from such ** sour grapes," the particular charm of Jeho 
gathers round the temples of the Lamas, which lie four miles from the city. 
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I'OTALA TEMPLIi. 

in a well-wooded valley to the north of the Imperial grounds. Of these 
temples there are five in numljer, nained, taking tliern in order as you approach 
them from the city. Ta Fo Ssu (:Jtft#) ; Huang T'ing Ssu (Hg^) ; Potala 
Miao (iftll'iJiB); Hi Miao {^^M) \ Lo Han Tang (««*). Bj- the 
courtesy of the Tartar-General we were provided with a guide from His 
Excellency's yamen, and saw all we wished to see under the most favourable 
conditions. Of these five temples, the most beautiful is the second, 
called also l"u Lo Ssu ; the most interesting, the third. The Huang 
T'ing Ssu is certainly a lovely set of buildings, though at the present 
day absolutely unused and in many places falling into disrepair. Every 
room is locked — and every room is empty! But of the main building the 



tiles are made of bi 

The curving roofs with thei 

sunshine, while all round 



aid to have been covered with a coating of gold. 
r sheening tiles make a gorgeous picture in the 
> the melodious tinkling of sweet-toned bells, 
suspended from the eaves and giving voice with every passing breeze. 
From an aesthetic point of view the effect is all that can be desired. One 
feels that here the world's rude jars and shocks do not intrude. Peace 
posse-ises both the place and the spectator, and again the poetic vein in one's 
nature begins to think of gentle sheep wending their way homeward over 
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the hills from pasture and making sweet music as they go. This temple 
also contains a massive tortoise, bearing a still more massive stone tablet on 
his buck, each being wrought out of one solid piece of granite. 

The i'otala Miao is the most important and the most interesting of this 
unique group of temples. Interesting especially at this time, since it is said 
to be a replica of the Potala at Lhasa, where Sir Frank Younghusband has 
recently accomplished, notwithstanding official rebuke, one of the most 
significant diplomatic triumphs of recent days. Tlie Encyclop;edia 
Britannica, quoting the famous Dr. Bushell, at one time physician to the 
British Legation in Peking, thus describes this temple: — "The principal 
building of this temple is a huge square erection with eleven rows of windows, 
the stories coloured alternately red, green and yellow, .surmounted by a row 
i>f five dagobas, and with the. roof covered with enamelled tiles of a bright 
turquoise blue. The general effect is inexpres.sibly bizarre." One hesitates 
to place one's opinion in contradiction to that of so eminent an authority as 
Dr. Hushell, but "bizarre" is not the word the writer would select to 
describe the general effect. Ihe look of solidity in the central building, 
more like a medijeval castle than a temple; the numerous smaller structures 
grouped tastefully around ; the mas.sive gateway and the picturesque ting 
erh; the splendid fir-trees with which the grounds are studded — all combine 
to make a scene the like of which, f>erhaps, can be seen nowhere else in 
China. 
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In tliis temple there are from 700 to 1,000 lamas, young boys just 
beitiB initiated into the art of chanting ^usa arimada (the Mongol 
equivalent for the common Buddhist prayer); strong youths and hardy men 
who snstaiii the almost incessant roumi of services that are carried on; and 
old decrepit patriarchs who have spent their lives in the service of the 
"gentle one," and who are now quietly looking forward to the rest of 
Nirvana. At least that is the theory. What the "practik" part is scarcely 
comes within the scope of this paper to describe. Certainly the day on 
which the temple was visited by the writer and his friend was given up to 
something else than calling upon Ituddha on the eight-fold path. A theatre 
of the ordinary Chinese type was standing in the valley and all the lamas 
were there. The play being enacted was "The Wicked Buddhist Priest" 
which [lerhaps e.xplained the interest the bonzes were displaying. The 
foreigners provided some harmless competition with the players. 

The lamas, to dwellers this side of the Great Wall, are a most interestnig 
race of men. One cannot say that they are conspicuous either for godliness 
or for cleaniine.ss, but there is a native simplicity about them, an infantile 
innocence and modesty which contrasts favourably with the boldness and 



GKOUNliS or THE POTAI.A. 

curiosity of the average Chinese. Fanatically wedded to their religion ; 
scrupulous in their attention to the anise, mint, and cummin of the Buddhistic 
ritual ; grossly ignorant of comparative religion ; frequently knowing nothing 
or next to nothing of their own religion ; in many cases destitute of the 
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elementary principles of righteousness; they are a curious study But tin's 
can be said for them as for the Mongols generally. They are a quiet, gentle, 
unobtrusive race of men, .shrinking somewhat — -as we saw them — ^froni too close 
association with their Chinese neighbours, by whom, in matters of business, 
they are hopelessly outmatched. Travelling along the road to Jeho_. we fell 
in with two Lamas en route to Peking. With them the two foreigners got 
into conversation, and whiled away a pleasant hour walking along the 
road. The man with whom the writer talked was about fifty years ()f age 
and had worn the gown for forty years. Among other interesting things. 



SMALL OLD WOOIIKN TKMPLK. 

be told the writer that he had already been selected to form one of a band 
to carry the annual tribute of taels 2,000 fri>m his temple this year to the 
Dalai Lama at Tibet. He had no knowledge of what was tlien happening 
in Lhassa, and was quite unaware of the fact that the Dalai Lama had made 
himself scarce on the approach of the hardy Indian troops, who were even 
then returning to India from the sacred city. Asked how he would travel 
to Lhassa, he replied, " Oh, I will just take my staff in my hand and my 
bedding on my back, and in company with my friends walk all the way." 
" But how about your food ?" "That we will beg as we go along. We can 
always get beef and mutton as we travel." (He was no simple vegetarian 
it will be noticed). " But the tribute money you carry ? Are you not afraid 
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.of bein},' robl>ed ? " " Oh no," was ihe ready reply, " tlierc are no robbers in 
Mcnf,'kouti(Mnnj{ol land)." And one thought," Happy Meiifjkou, where Hung- 
liulziis are unknown. And thrice happy innocence, as typified bya Lama 'child' 
of fifty years of age. Yi-lit pHtig-nn (May j ou have peace by the way!)" 



Ri'OF AT I^A FOSSU. 

After the I'otala at Jelio, perhaps the next interestinf* temple is the 
Lo Han T'aiig, where there is one central hall containing no fewer than 508 
Buddhist worthies, made of wood, but gikled to look like t,'old. Into this 
temple we managed lo gain admission, but only after a gooddpal of trouble. 
The man who kept the keys had gone to see the play, and had a strong 
objection either to retiirn himself or send the keys to gratify the whims of 
two curious foreigners. At length a message to the effect that we were the 
guests of the Tartar-General, who would certainly be informed if the keys 
were not forthcoming, worked the oracle, and we saw what up to then we 
had never seen before in all our e.\[)erience of Chinese tcEnple.s, 508 gilded 
images, mostly smiling and evidently well-pleased with themselves ; all 
possessing some particular virtue in the eyes of those who worshipped, if the 
offerings before them may be accepted as a criterion. And one may not be 
so profane as to count them. That would never do, as was explained to the 
writer when he jokingly suggested counting, but desisted on seeing that the 
protest was sincere. The rea on for the protest was not so evident, the 
old remark, met with in so many ca.ses in China, doing duty here, "Oh, it is 
not our custom so lo do." The keepers of the temple profited by our visit. 
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Not from the foreigners' pockets, who had been kept waitiiiy too 
long to l>e amiable enough to ti]) the porter, lint a large crowd of [leople 
having followed into tlie yard »i)d being anxious, some to " look-see," c)tbers 
to worsliip, the men who kept the door 0|jened it wide cnougb to ;idmil one 
individual at a time, eacb paying toll in the form of two or three ctisli, 
" No pay, no can see." Nothing like making hay while the sun shines. 

in conclusion, the writer would advise anyone contemplating visiting 
the city of the Lama.s to travel overland from Peking, taking, if 
desired, the Eastern Tombs as tliey go, and reluming in an open 
boat down the Lan river to Lanchon. Such a trip should not, if 
care be exercised in the hiring of transport, cost one traveller more than 
$50 or $60. Say six d.-iys from Peking at $4 jjer daj' ; $1 per day for 
accommodation in the Pao Yuan Tien at Jelio the best inn hi the city, and 
$15 for a boat from Jeu) to Lanchou. Food and bedding must be carried, 
of course, but mutton can always be l>ought on the road, and sportsmen 
could gain their own meals, es])ecially on the river. .At Lanchou, after 
one of the most interesting river trips imaginable, civilization in the shape 
of a railway train is again met. 

Such a trip, occupying from two to three weeks, out of the beaten track, 
giving several .lights of the Great Wall both in going and returning, would 
be much more refreshing and informing than "doing" Peking or Tientsin, 
and would bring to the mind of the traveller fresh proof of ihe fact that 
while man is but the creature of a day, he is pretty much the same the world 
over, and, however primitive and immature he may on occasion be, has mucli 
to teach us Westerners in respect of his owii Industrj', skill and wisdom, 
learned long before he knew anything of "his brothers from over llie sea." 

THK, RIVKK OK KVERI.ASIING HAPPINK.SS. 



0y 
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Ube IRivcr of Evcilasting Ibappiiiess. 



BHKRE is, in far Cathay, a river beautiful, hardly kiiuwii, unspoilt, 
where is found Nirvana for all cares ; it is Uie River of Everlasting 
Ha[»pine.ss, the Yiienfu. There, one May evening, as the tropical 
sitn dipped behind the guardian mountain and left on the 
troubled estuary, where river iner^'es into sea, a path of gold and purple, we 
iipread our broad, white sail and shook the dust of man from off us. The 
breeze gained as the sun declined, till the t^olden sand-bank wliere we w^ere 
anchored became violet, then grey, then a .'iteel-blue narrow band on the 
horizon. 

Our boat was 
a Chinese house- 
boat, built by .some 
wealthy merchant 
or luxurious man- 
darin. His oriental 
taste had fashioned 
it voluptuously. 
The white sails 
hummed overhead, 
and the low free- 
board was so near 
the water that the 
gurgle of the bows 
cutting the hasten- 
ing tide was loud 
in our ears as we 
lay on our cushions 
iNTKRioK OK CAVK TKMPr.E spread on the white 

teak deck, and watched the lights springing up like fireflies in some \illage 
on the biink.s. 
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The darkness grew, for the lovely twilight is ephemeral in these 
latitudes. We hear the deep-toned temple gong sending its call to'prayer 
from the eerie of white stojie on the mountain's top. It is the resort of 
pilgrims from far away — of the suffering and of the grateful, of the lone wife 
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and the newly-wedded daughter, the Temple of the Goddess of Mercy, As 
we listen, the bells of a hundred shrines and rest houses and smaller 
temples take up the summons, and the 
Drum Mountain, Kushan, re-echoes with 
the music for a few moments; then 
growing fainter, the bells cease. The 
only sound is the splash of a white cascade 
over a-water-mill a.s it tumbles to the 
river close beside our boat, or the cry of 
the night-heron sailing along the bank. 
A word to the ancient mariner at the 
helm, followed by the rattle of the anchor 
chain, and we are fast, close to the flight 
of old, grey, stone steps, which have been 
trodden by pilgrims for many a century. 

We, too, are pilgrims, spending our 
honeymoon on the River of Everlasting 
Happiness, and we too must pay homage 
to the goddess. 

As we land, from over the mountain 

sails the moon, a true queen of the tropical 

night, as if provided by the goddess (or 

our safe conduct to her shrine, to light 

fisherman's hut. up our steep path through the pine-woods, 

and to beautify the worn granite steps and arches till we are in fairyland. 
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Upward between the 
pines, passing now and 
again votive inscriptions 
wrought ill tlie solid granite 
by some pilgrim wliose 
prayer has been answered, 
even as ours will be, we 
cross the rushing, foaming 
mountain toLrent by the 
willow-pattern marble 

bridges, while the moon- 
light plays strange tricks 
with the bars of shadow on 
the stones. Disturbing at 
their complines, now an 
owl, now a heron, "we reach 
a tea-house, full of wonder 
at the beauty of our, road' 
where man's presence 
seems ;t sacrilege, and yet 
man made it — and what 
man! It seems incon- 
ceivable that it can be the 

same race whose name pool at the b*mboo grove. 

now is a by-word of contempt to us Westerners. Chinese stagnation, 
Chinese sordidness we know full well. Can it be true that they have 
fashioned patiently this fairyland, and have taken advantage of nature's 
beneficence to carve this road of consummate art? 

Once at the temple the problem becomes more profound, the man and 
place are more incongruous still. The whining priest, the tawdry vestments, 
the sordid trappings of the shiine, are oiit of harmoLiy with the glorious 
carvings and the dignity of the different chaijels. The gilded goddess 
at least commands respect. Resplendent and jieaceful, .she watches unmoved 
the coming and going of her thousand worshippers, and answers their 
supplications or not as she thinks fit. 

Again outside the temple we look down on the .silver winding of the 
river at our feet till, many miles away, pasi the sleeping city of Foochow, it 
is tost in shadowy mouutains whose feet it laves unceasingly. At dawn we 
pass under the " Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages," built of massive gram'le 
piers, huge blocks quarried from the mountains ages past ivhen China 
could attain what slie does not attempt now. 
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CHILDREN AT THE RIVERSIDE. 
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We slip past the city, crowned witli the blue vapour of coimtless wood 
fires, showing that the early rice is being cooked. It is a city of sqnalur and 
dirt, dominated by the "Altar of Heaven," a block of basalt sharply cut 
against the rosy sky, and again we are alone, save for a fishing boat or 
timber raft which speeds past us on the tide. Now comes a rapid boat, 
shallow of draught, strongly built, to withstand the shocks of the rapids over 
which it lias travelled from the interior of Fukien, As they work, the crew- 
chant the Song of the River; the same chant probably which was in use five 
hundred years ago. 

On still through 
the passes where 
the bamboo rafts 
lie like huge centi- 
pedes on the water 
waiting for a fa- 
vouring tide. On 
each liesa guardian 
dog, and as we sail 
past he runs the 
length of his raft, 
barking at the 
strange sight, for 
we must seem to 
him like some huge 
white bird, this 
yacht of ours. And 
when he has ended 
his patrol the next 
dog takes up his 
cause and soon till 
the rafts are passed. 
After these we 
see a fleet of fishing 
boats being poled 
along inshore 
against the tide, picturesque with their lights and shades, tenanted by a 
whole family, its poultry and often a pig; all hands sometimes at work 
with the nets, sometimes drying these on the mast, a mat or dilapidated 
flour sack doing duty as a sail. 
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Presently the river narrows, rocks and mountains dropping to the water 
edge with a myriad cataracts, as if nature had wept with delight at her own 
loveliness and had forgotten to dry her tears. 

The rice fields are far behind us in the low-lying land — they have 
given place to groves of feathery silver-green bamboos ever waving, and 
higher on the hill-side a riot of purple and white shows where the azaleas 
are in flower. But the bamboo is the feature of the scene. It is everywhere. 
Here and there they are cutting it, and when denuded of its leaves tie 
its stems into the narrow rafts to be turned to a thousand uses when it 
reaches Foochow. The bamboo is as essential to the Chinese as their tea. 



FISHl NG- BOATS— DR EDGI NG-N HTS. 



We drop anchor to land and explore the wonders of the famous 
Bamboo Grove, lunching luxuriously by the edge of a deep, transparent pool, 
bordered by banks of begonias and maidenhair fern. Then up the 
mountain side to get a bird's eye view of the valley. Following the charcoal 
burners' narrow path, our dog stops, bristles and suddenly cowers while 
a movement of the dwarf bamboo scrub and the deep panting tells us that 
some wild beast has passed, possibly a leopard, for there are many here. 
Higher and higher, till the air is fresh, and here at the summit there are no 
trees but heather and gorse and two kites wheeling overhead. 

Down to the boat again, anchor weighed and poles out, for now we 
have to ascend a rapid, with two feet of water only covering the rocks. 
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Here is a cormorant raft, 
with its crew of six birds 
and a stunted little man 
ill the stern to punt the 
raft among the shallows, 
and to collect the spoil. 
Our cook purchases the 
catch for a small coin and 
we feast regally on fresh 
river carp. On past rows 
of junks waiting, possibly, 
for weeks until the river 
should rise sufficiently to 
CHAKCOAL BURNERS. (jft j^em over the shallows. 

Curious craft aie they, with a lofty bridge amidships on which the 

steersman stands, with the 

end of the huge tiller in 

his hand. This rudder or 

oar, as long again as the 

hull, is nicely balanced, 

and weighted till it obeys 

the slightest touch, other- 
wise a mistake of a few 

inches, and the lx>at is 

shattered against some 

needle rock in the middle 

of a rapid. 

Some children are 

playing fearlessly in the 

treacherous stream, sitting 

astride logs and shooting 

the less violent shallows— 

they shout to us and we 

have iheiii swimming for a 

handful of biscuits. 

Now we have passed 

into stiller, deeper water, 

and can watcli the banks 

as they drift by us, 

whitened Uy banks of a rivkbsidk village. 
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gleaming brier roses and 
huge lilies. Here and 
tliere a fisherman's hut 
with a patch of lotus is 
visible and nets lian};it>g to 
dry till the niglit, when 
with torch and canoe the 
lonely toiler will attract 
fish witliout much effort. 
We saw that night some 
ciinoes drifting with liie 
current, the fish jumping at 
the hght of the torch in 
the bows, and once in the 
hollow canoe unable to 
r^ain their stream. 

The next dawn found 
us at the foot of a famous 
mountain like Kiishan, 
crowned with a monastery, 
but no palace of white 

stonework this. The Yiien- vuenfu cavk templk. 

fu temple is dedicated to the river god and though large is fashioned 
in a cave. The front looks over a precipice many hundred feet straight 
down, into a deep gully which guides the sacred stream to the river which it 
purifies and hallows. 

The river god has a strange dwelling; a hermit priest guards the 
shrine and for years has tended it alone. Hard by, it is said, lies a vaster 
and more magnificent temple, but no foreigner has seen it. No bribe would 
tempt the priest to be our guide, and still it remains undesecrated by the 
white man. Quietly we returned by the long steep path to the river's bank, 
and thence, by the loveliest way it has been our fortune to travel, down the 
glorious River of Everlasting Happiness, our boat drifted back to civilization. 
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A CHINESE COMEDY. 

By C. Bone. 




HE excitement at Wanglam* because of the suicides of the six 
brides had long since abated. In China suicides are frequent, 
expected, and in some cases belauded. Therefore after a few- 
weeks there were few traces of the general tumult that followed 
the finding of the drowned bodies. The horror which fills the breast of 
Europeans when human life is sacrificed does not exist in China. Nature 
did not turn aside to weep. The mandarins did not exert themselves to 
investigate. A wound will either kill or heal. In this case the wounds 
healed and the bereaved husbands secured for themselves new wives, and 
so the matter ended. 

The two friends To A-kan and Single Eye often met but never again 
referred to the perplexing question as to whether the gods answer prayer or 
not, except for the particular case which suggested the puzzle it never again 
occurred to them and certainly never interested tliem. They could spare no 
cash either for red candles or golden paper. Whenever such rudimentary 
conscience as they possessed began to assert itself and blame them for their 
godlessness, at that particular moment two urchins would commence to 
quarrel, and need to be cuffed, or a buffalo would break into the paddy plot 
and need instant attention. 

A new excitement, however, had appeared throughout this inland 
country-side. There had been a strange visitor, who had been the subject 
of much curiosity and endless conversation. Nothing very remarkable 
either was he, except he was as unexpected as would be the unicorn to a 
Chinese student, though he might have often read of the animal in books. 

One morning a Chinese dressed in European clothes was seen by some 
children outside the village walls sitting under a huge banyan tree that had 
given siielter from the sun to scores of generations of fathers and sons. 
Apparently he had entered the village the previous evening and his presence 
had been both unexpected and unknown. 

* See •* A Marriage Tragedy " by C. Bone, " Thk East of Asia " Vol. IV, No. 248. 
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When the cliildreii caught sight of him smoking a foreign pipe, they, 
thinking that he was a foreign missionary, shouted " Fan Kwai-lo." A 
vigorous Chinese oath, however, accompanied by a threat of summary 
execution o( the whole crowd of juveniles, suddenly nipped their shouting 
in the bud, as if they had lieen struck dumb by tlie idols. No foreign devil 
could "speak like a native." No foreign devil harl ever been known 
to use a Chinese oath. The children were affrighted. Was it one of their 
ancestors, by which angry mothers were accustomed to silence their crying 
children, who had returned ? The crowd of ragamuffins rushed off lo their 
respected mothers in great fear and with loud screams, tumbling over each 
other in their eagerness to get far away from the solitary stranger, be he man 
or demon. Meanwhile he, with a self-satisfied smile, enjoyed his pipe, the 
sunshine, and the confusion. 

Presently mothers in 

various shades of morning 

garb peered out of their 

doors — the men folk were 

in the fields at their work 

— and looked at each other 

in v.ondering curiosity. 

The whole feminine and 

juvenile mind of the village 

was evidently in a state of 

ferment, and of bursting 

curiosity, like the inmates 

of a big ants' nest which 

THE viLLAGK SCHOOL. ^ ^oolic with his carrying 

pole might knock from it.s nitch in a bamboo grove. But though they were 

eagerly curious to sec for themselves what had affrigliled tlieir children they 

were tcxi timid to venture out. 

At last an " old mother," toothless and fearless, and who was more than 
ninety years of age, emerged from her house and hobbled silently down the 
street muttering as she went "I will see the devil for myself." She was 
followe<l by a number of trembling woineJi and gesticulating children, whose 
courage came back by leaps and bounds when they found themselves in 
company with their mothers. As the old woman could not walk rapidly 
enough lo gratify the curiosity of the urchins, they capered, gyrated, pushed 
each other down and tumbled over each other, making even more confusion 
in their joy than they had made when they had fled in fear. 

" Under the banyan, under the banyan ! " the children shouted. 
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The " old mother/' however, hobbled on apparently preoccupied with 
her own thoughts. 

When, however, the excited crowd turned the street corner and passed 
through the village gateway, outside of which the banyan spread its branches 
covered with its myriads of dark green leaves, there was nobody to be seen. 
The old woman was too exhausted to be excited. The sudden disappoint- 
ment of the vague anticipations of the mothers, however, was too much for 
their tempers. Each seized the pigtail of her own individual offspring, or if 
prevented by the owner's swift movement, that of some other mother's 
offspring, and in spite of many struggles and juvenile curses vented her 
boiling anger on the luckless unit. The youthful crowd, instead of dancing 
with suppressed excitement as before, now screamed with pain and bawled 
in fear, which made confusion worse confounded. 

The following morning "quite early To A^kan knocked at the door of 
Single Eye's house. 

" Come in," was the response. 

It was a gloomy interior and consisted of a small room with a mud 
floor. In one corner was a bed over which hung dirty mosquito curtains. 
A rickety table stood in another, under which was gathered, like the 
treasures in a Jew's pawnshop, odds and ends of every kind, of which most 
were useless and all were dirty and mouldy. A low doorway led into a 
smaller room behind which, judging from the sounds coming therefrom, 
contained a pig at breakfast. Cobwebs hung from the roof like clouds from 
mountains. Single Eye held a bowl of reddish brown rice in his hand, 
which he had just placed to his lips, and was shovelling its contents into his 
mouth, as a stoker sliovels coals into the mouth of an open furnace. Indeed 
his mouth was so full that when he exclaimed '* Come in " the single grains 
flew all round the room. 

"I don't deserve it," he said, when his mouth was less full, "pray be 
seated and take some tea." 

To A-kan, who had already fortified himself for the day's duties, replied 
according to etiquette, asking his neighbour to continue undisturbed in the 
important function of filling his stomach and not to be too fastidious. 

When the formalities which, in China, work with the same regularity 
as the dripping of water in their peculiar clepsydras, had run their accustomed 
course, To A-Kan remarked, " Have you heard the yarn of the strange devil 
seen last evening ? " 

" Of course I have," answered Single Eye. 

" Do you believe it ? " was further queried. 

Single Eye winked his one organ knowingly and answered " They were 
only women and children who saw it ? " 
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A short silence intervened whereupon he added, " Let us go and inquire 
of tlie fortune-teller. He will have heard the story. Have you ten cash in 
your purse ? " 

Single Eye was noted for being generous at other people's expense. 
After sundry eructations, witli which Chinese politeness is accustomed to 
announce that tlie emitter has eaten to repletion, the two men strolled round 
to the liouse of tlie village fortune-teller, who, on account of the wondrous 
paraphernalia of his trade, and because he had occasionally been known to 
guess correctly the future, was regarded in great reverence by the ignorant 
villagers both young and old alike. His house differed but little from that 
of Single Eye except that he kept no pig, and on the walls hung four scrolls, 
ragged and smoke-stained, which once had been red but were now a pale 
brown. 

Tl>e old man was lying on his bed smoking a pipe of opium. 

He too had heard the rumours but as there was no cash in them he had 
dismissed them as uninteresting. 

When the two friends offered ten cash to explain the meaning of the 
portenlious apparition the matter ciianged as suddenly as at evening the 
dun clouds are transformed into gold when the setting sun shines upon 
I hem. 

He rose, donned his long robe, arranged his bamboo slips and tortoise 
shell, his books and pencils. After some minutes' silence, broken only by 
the noise which the shaking of the sli[)s made, the fortune-teller hesitated. 
To decide whether the incarnation was a demon or a fairy, and whether 
the apparition indicated blessing or calamity was indeed a more difficult task 
than to decide how many sons a man should have in the coming years, and 
which of them should attain to official rank. Presently, after some moments 
of reflection, and apparent spiritual possession, evidence of which, in the 
contortion of the countenance, he could command at will, he exclaimed : 

" I see it. The apparition was a demon. It foretells that a missionary 
devil is coming to open a preaching hall in the village, and to sell what the 
foreign devils call 'heavenly books.' If this is allowed the propitious ^«^ 
shui^ which has covered our fields with good paddy, caused our hens to lay 
countless eggs, and our wives to give birth to many sons, will at once depart. 
If the foreign devil is permitted to enter the village, and to rent a house 
here, there will be only trouble, confusion and ruin.'* 

The old man pocketed his cash, slipp)ed out of his official robes as 
quickly as a filbert slips out of its setting when ripe, and in less time than 
this truthful record takes to record was lying again upon his couch with his 
opium pipe in his hand. 
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To A-kan looked grave, and they departed, more perplexed than when 
they entered, for no riimotiis had been bruited abroad that such an 
unwelcome visitor was expected, though they had heard people say that 
there were such people in different parts of China. 

During the next three days nothing further transpired and the report 
of the urchins began to be discredited. 

On the fourth morning, 
however, as Single Eye 
was wending his way to 
his fields, with his wooden 
plough upon his bare 
shoulders, he saw a well- 
dressed Chinese emerging 
from the doorway of a 
somewhat pretentious 
house which stood outside 
the village in its own 
grounds, surrounded by a 
high brick wall. The 
stranger was attired, after 
THK VILLAGERS. the most approved and 

modern fashion, \*ith rich robes which obviously had recently been purchased 
from a tailor's shop. In one regard, however, his appearance commanded 
attention and provoked comment: he wore no queue. Single Eye had 
never before, with his one sharp eye, seen a Chine.se without his queue, though 
he had heard that in the treaty ports there were some unpatriotic enough to 
discard this adornment which, he thought, indicated not only bad taste but 
onrushing calamity. But then, as we have said, he lived in a part of the 
country whither foreigners had never penetrated. He had seen old 
men cherish their few remaining hairs which, like cash, they valued the 
more because they were few. People in this country district were told that 
foreigners allowed their hair to grow in the mo.st untidy fashion, just like 
thorns and brambles flourish outside the village wall, and when it grew and 
hung over the eyes it was sheared off" with a pair of shears and fell in 
handfuls on the floor. He, therefore, eyed the stranger most rudely, and 
when he had passed turned and gazed after him still. 

Single Eye saw him enter a barber's shop, and after a moment's 
reflection determined to follow him and learn something further about this 
stranger. Thereupon he deposited his plough in a .safe place, and followed 
the well-dressed man into the shop. But this had taken time. When he 
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entered the shop, ostensibly to be shaved, for there was a growth of six days 
stubble on his crown, he stood still with amazement. The stranijer was in 
the act of rising from his seat and to the amazement of Single Eye he 
was nicely shaved, and from behind his cap there hung down a long and 
very neatly-plaited glossy queue. 

Evidently the barber and the man were on good terms, for the former 
was just then saying ** So you have been in Mexico all these years, have you 1 
I recall, Mr. Plum, when you went away as if it were but yesterday, though 
I had no idea that you were returned amongst us. Nor did I recognize you 
at first without your queue. You have, of course, gathered and stored up 
much silver." 

Mr. Plum laughed, a self-satisfied laugh, and said ** With economy I 
shall perhaps have rice enough." 

The barber added " When did you return } You have kept your 
movements very quiet." 

" Four days ago, " was the reply," late at night." 

" Did you wear devil's clothes then ? " 

"Yes" responded Mr. Plum "I had no otheis. Indeed I have worn 
devil's rigout for many years. I found it more convenient when living 
abroad. They didn't do here, however. When I strolled out the following 
morning after I returned and sat under the old banyan tree the ill-mannered 
village urchins saw me and shouted out the terms of contempt which I 
believe they usually fling at foreign missionaries. I soon stopped that, 
however, and they turned and fled as if they had seen a ghost." The barber 
laughed as uproariously as any Chinese was ever heard to laugh. 

Single Eye had listened to the narrative and now began to under- 
stand the trend of events. He said nothing, however, up to the present. 
The stranger asked, "What! did the fools take me for an apparition? Ha! 
ha ! Did they really ? I had no idea that my presence had caused such a 
commotion. But after the village devils shouted at me in that way I 
determined to keep indoors for the time, and at once sent my servant to a 
shop in Camphor Town to get some new clothes. But isn't it a great 
joke } " 

Single Eye immediately sought out his friend To A-kan and 
rehearsed in his ears all that he had discovered. The mystery of the 
apparition was cleared up as clear as daylight. To A-kan growled, however, 
at the recollection that at the suggestion of Single Eye he had visited the 
old fortune-teller and so had lost ten cash over the affair. 

The stranger became quite popular after this and as there were many 
there who remembered him when he went away, some fifteen years before. 
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he was quite a favourite with the villagers. But his popularity was yet to 
come. 

Mr. Plum, after the manner of his j^eople, and in defiance of the 
directions of their sacred books, had been compelled to marry a village 
maiden when he was just eighteen years of age. He had no voice in the 
bargain ; his opinion and inclinations were neither consulted nor valued. 
At that time the oldest member of the family was an ancient female, a 
great-grandmother, who by good luck had managed to evade the many 
traps which, in China, threaten to cut short human life, and had reached 
the ripe age of eighty-two. In view of the inevitable hour she had already 
arranged her "grave clothes" and stored away her coffin boards. But she 
wanted to see her great-grandson "settled" before she went down to the 
" Yellow Springs." So, in addition to the feminine instinct, said to exist in all 
races, to guide the matrimonial affairs of others, seeing that their own are 
generally guided for them, from the family point of view also she eagerly 
desired to see the "Red Cord" tied. And. so young Plum, who was 
accustomed to obey his seniors, that being the embodiment of filial piety, 
which again is the bedrock of Chinese religion, married as he was bidden, 
just as he would have gone to Camphor Town and bought a buffalo on a 
market day, if his father had considered him competent to discharge that 
duty. The nuptials were celebrated with the usual noise and show. When 
the glitter had worn off, young Plum, as we know, left her in the village home 
and emigrated to Mexico. 

When he returned she was still well and vigorous. But years and work 
had left their stigma upon her face and figure, which in the heyday of her 
youth had never been so beautiful as the fox-maidens introduced by P*u 
Sung-ling into his Liu Chai fairy tales. Being a daughter-in-law, who had 
no husband to guard her rights and shield her from the impositions of her 
family, she was compelled to draw water from the well, to feed the poultry, 
and to attend to all the rough housework. This she resented but could 
not avoid. Hence work and sunshine, weariness and sickness, had robbed 
her of the little charm which she once possessed. Mr. Plum had never loved 
her, but had simply taken her as he would have taken a new hat that his 
father might have presented him. 

Not long after his return, having no sons and there being nothing 
pressing which demanded his attention, for he was a " gentleman " though 
not acknowledged by the Chinese "county families," otherwise the 
"gentry," he bethought himself that he would take unto him a concubine, 
one that was young, attractive, and affectionate. 
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He remembered that whilst travelling on the passage boat from the 
provincial town to his native village on his return to China, he had caught 
a glimpse of a very attractive maiden, who was travelling with her mother, 
in the women's compartments. She had attracted him, and he had noticed 
the market-town at which she liad disembarked, and indeed had learpl both 
the name of her mother, and the street iii which she lived. As the blossoms 
turn towards the sun and the needle flies toward the magnet so the heart 
of Mr. Plum turned toward this comely maiden, and he determined to 
institute inquiries with a view to securing her as a concubine. 

Mrs. Plum, to do Her 
justice, had not objected 
to the arrangement, for 
it would give him some- 
thing to do and at the 
same time secure for her- 
self a servant ; for, as part 
of the bargain, she had 
arranged with him that if 
a concubine came she 
should be kept in t^er 
proper place — should serve 
and not dethrone tlie 
THE V11.1.AGK SHkiNK. "lawfully wedded wife." 

Mr. Plum called in the services of a go-between, who was recommended for 
her discretion and cleverness, to whom he entrusted the important mission. 
The go-between, a middle aged woman, was ordered to proceed with caution. 
She was commanded to spy out the lay of the land, without divulging 
anything speciiil ab3ut the family and connection of her employer. She was 
to represent him as a man of means who wished to secure a concubine. 

The go-between started on her journey and without difficulty 
discovered both the street and the home in which Madame Patience, for that 
was the mother's name, resided. In view of her profession, she easily 
obtained an introduction and with her accustomed tact, she set about 
securing a promise from the mother that her daughter should become 
the concubine of her patron. The result will be learnt presently. A 
few days later the go-between knocked at Mr. Plum's gate and was 
ushered into the familj' guest-room. She was served with tea and sweets, 
whilst Mr. Plum made himself presentable for, as it was early, he was in 
dishabille. After the usual civilities, he asked " Have you been successful ? 
Has the mother consented ? " 
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On the troubled face of the go-between her reply was written as 
clearly as Chinese characters are engraved on a marble slab. Without any 
circumlocution the woman replied, for she was angry yet at the reception 
which she had met with in the house of Madame Patience. 

** Plum, old gentleman, you may as well give up all hope of securing 
the daughter of Madame Patience for a concubine. As soon as I made 
known the object of my visit her eyes opened as widely as those of the 
idols which act as keepers at the gateway of the city gods, and she frowned 
as grimly as Yen Lo Wang himself. * My daughter a concubine! She is 
beautiful ; she has lily feet ; she can read books ; she can play the zither. 
Do you think that I have reared her and spent so much on her education 
that she may become the concubine of some strange fellow and the slave of 
his sour-tempered wife? Go back and tell your employer that I had rather 
see her spirit dragged by the lictors of the lower world before the King of 
Hades, and run the risk of whatever rebirth her destiny should bring 
her, than allow her to become the concubine of an unknown stranger.*" 

Mr. Plum showed the annoyance he felt, and for a space was silent. 
Then he asked : — " Are you quite sure that another attempt would be 
repulsed in the same abrupt fashion ? If you were to divulge my name 
and say that I would give $i,ooo for her, her mother might reconsider 
her decision. At any rate from your report they are not rich people; 
perhaps the bait of $i,ooo might attract.'* 

The go-between declined firmly but respectfully to have anything to do 
further in the matter. She drank her tea, pocketed her fee, and departed. 

Mr Plum reported the incident to the wife of his bosom, who made no 
comments though secretly angry at the haughty rejection of her husband's 
suit, and regretful that she had to forego the opportunity of hectoring it 
over the slave over whom she was expecting to domineer. 

But her husband was not so easily satisfied. He was " in love." He 
roamed about the house and garden, and became alternately listless and 
irritable, so that he was a terror to the remainder of the household. 
Gradually he fell into long fits of abstraction, and would sit for hours 
without speaking as if he were a Buddhist priest contemplating a bare walK 
This continued for some days. Presently one morning, without any 
previous warning, and without informing Mrs. Plum anything about his 
destination, he hastily packed together a few necessaries for his personal use, 
took a berth in the crowded passage-boat, and left his wife choking with 
ungr^tified curiosity. 

About a month after Mr. Plum himself might have been seen one 
morning inspecting a newly-decorated house, situated in a quiet street in 
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the market ti>wii of Three Rivers. The dwelling was not targe, but having 
been recently "done up" and freshly furnislied, was, in the opinion of 
the neighbours, quite an attractive residence. They had at first looked 
upon the advent of the occupier with curiosity, not unmixed with suspicion, 
for the Chinese do not love strangers, and they have good reasons generally 
for this cautious attitude. But when he employed some local tradesmen, 
announced that he was a widower, was served by a single male attendant, 
and was agreeably patient when prying eyes and inquisitive tongues 
attempted to penetrate the mystery which shrouded his personality, 
curiosity died awaj' and it was thought that an agreeable neighbour had 
come to reside amongst them. 

No sooner were the house-repairs completed and the new furniture 
arranged then it was bruited abroad that the stranger was in seaich of 
a wife. This rumour sprang from the fact that one morning Mr, Plum's 
servant was seen to emerge from the dwelling of a go-between who lived in 
the next street. As there is generally fire where there is smoke so when 
go-betweens are employed marriage is generally contemplated. 

Indeed, Mr. Plum, during his days of abstraction before he left his old 
home, had suddenly conceived the plan which he was about to carry into 
effect. The scheme was very simple and he thought would lead to success. 
What the issue was we shall soon discover. 

The go-between, who was a stranger, but whose years and experience 

had banished bashfuiness long ago, was swift in answering the summons and 

in less than an hour knocked at the door. She was immediately admitted, 

Mr, Plum announced that he 

w^ A widower, that he had just 

returned from Vancouver, and that 

he wanted to find a wife. The 

go-between ransacked her memory 

and began to recount the names 

and extol the virtues of the several 

beauties whom she knew to be 

eligible; her eyes .sparkled at the 

prospect of a substantial fee from 

her rich employer. He, however, 

abruptly dammed back the stream 

of eloquence by informing her that 

TO A-KAN .AT WORK, the lady whom lie wished to marry 

was the daughter of a Madame Patience, who li\ed in Camphor Town, and 

he concluded his bri?f speech by asking her to visit the mother to arrange 

the nuptials, 
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The go-between was silent for a few moments; then asked some 
questions, and amonfj them the amount of money that might be promised 
with which to buy the wedding trousseau. Mr. Plum gave her all the 
information he deemeii nece.ssary, hid the fact that he was a married man, and 
concluded by saying that, unless the bargain could be concluded sat isfac tori ty 
with a smaller sum, one thousand dollars might be offered. 

The go-between 
started on her 
mission, and on the 
following evening 
returned with the 
gratifying news 
that Madame 
Patience was will- 
ing to give him 
her daughter, but 
would not accept 
a cent less than 
the one thousand 
dollars because the 
would-be husband 
THK viLLAGK COD. ,^95 a Stranger and 

therefore there was an element of risk. 

Wedding presents were immediately exchanged, and preparations were 
hastened forwiird with a view to the speetly consummation of the marriage. 
Indeed everything .seemed to move on smoothly, and the disapiwintment, 
that had previously vexed the impatient wooer, was quite forgotten in the 
gush of rapture which surged through his heart and the halo of happiness 
that seemed to crown his life. 

Occasionally he would appear thoughtful when he remembered the 
deception of which he was guilty. But he speedily banished the thought and 
calmed his conscience with the assurance that after the marriage, when the 
real situation was a.scertained, it would be too late to draw back, and if the 
mother made a fuss, and went to law a bribe would smooth matters over as 
bribes in China are known to do. 

No suspicion of the deception had dawned upon the mind of Madame 
Patience, who rejoiced in the jjrosjject of a rich son-in-law, even though she 
knew nothing of his antecedents. He had wealth, and even in China 
'■ monej' makes the mare to go." So the preparations were hurried forward 
till the day preceding that fixed for the wedding. Meanwhile some sinister 
rumours began to be bruited abroad among the neighbours. 
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When Mr. Plum had left his first love she waited some days, expecting 
his return ; soon, however, she became impatient and then suspicious. She 
suspected that his absence boded no good. She, therefore, sent a trusty 
servant on his trail. It was some time before any traces of his whereabouts 
could be discoverecl. At last success crow^ned the efforts of the spy, who 
traced Mr. Plum to his new abode but did not make himself known. The 
servant learnt the situation of affairs, and without revealing his identity 
divulged the fact to one or two neighbours that Mr. Plum was already 
married. Having learnt all that was to be known and announced the fatal 
secret of a previous marriage, he hastened back to his mistress. 

Meanwhile Mr. Plum, in blissful ignorance that a Nemesis was following 
hard after him, that the neighbours were suspicious, and that there was 
something threatening in the air, had risen on the auspicious day, prepared 
to receive his bride with all the honours accorded to the " first wife." 

Rumours fly fast in China, even without the telegraph, and soon found 
admission into the ears of Madame Patience. She did not credit them at 
first. After a time, however, she took in the probable situation ; she 
remembered the apparent solicitude of the wooer, and the fact that a stranger 
had previously offered a thousand dollars for her daughter. She was 
furious with rage and divulged to her daughter her suspicions and the 
assumed situation. What was to be done ? Should she denounce him to 
the officials ? No, she would have her revenge in her own way and whilst 
frustrating his designs make him the lauj^hing-stock of the whole neighbour- 
hood. Besides she did not relish the idea of disgorging the thousand 
dollars. 

She discussed the contretemps with hjr daughter who, after the first 
disappointment had passed, entered into the plot with keen delight. 
Indeed, her feelings were none of the gentlest when she contemplated the 
trap that had been laid for her, and could she have put her fingers on Mr. 
Plum's queue would have scalped him on the spot. 

The plan was simple and would be effective. No inkling was to get 
out that the plot had been detected. The mother was to be attired in the 
bh'dal robes, instead of the daughter, and take her place in the sedan chair 
as a " borrowed bride." 

When the go-between had heard the rumours she gave them no 
credence ; on going to fetch the bride she was bribed into compliance. 

When the heavy bridal chair was set down at the door of Madame 
Patience's house, the bride stood ready in her gorgeous red robes, her heavy 
head-dress of burnished bronze, and veil of clustering pearls. The go- 
between resolved to affirm that she had been prevented from returning to 
Mr. Plum to inform him of the turn of events. 
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The bride, therefore, seated herself in the chair, and, somehow managed 
to smuggle into it a short-handled broom, made of split bamboo, 
such as are used everywhere in South China. Amidst the crashing sounds 
of the wedding march the procession started and hurried forward along the 
narrow country roads towards its destination. Mr. Plum stood full of 
excited expectancy with the longed-for fruit almost within his grasp. 

It was afternoon when the bridal procession entered the town, and in a 
few minutes the tired bearers rested the sedan in front of Mr. Plum's door. 
He was waiting to receive it ; so were hundreds of the neighbours, who are 
always ready to stand and stare on such occaions. 

Mr. Plum took the key, unlocked the door of the bridal chair, and was 
about to assist his bride over the threshold of her new home. Ere the 
door was fully opened, however, out sprang the bride like a panther. 
She then wrenched off her headdress, and flung it full in Mr. Plum's face, 
who was naturally " knocked all of a heap " at such a welcome. Madame 
Patience, then rushed upon him with all the fury of a maddened tigress 
bereft of her whelps, and belaboured him about the head and ears with the 
bamboo broom, ending the onslaught by a charge home so that the stiff 
bristles of the broom struck him full between the eyes. 

Mr. Plum fell backwards into the street a piteous spectacle. His rich 
silks were torn, his " mandarin hat " had rolled into the gutter. He was 
bleeding from the face. Hitherto no word had been spoken, but when Mr. 
Plum lay helpless on the ground, Madame Patience stood over him and 
rained blows as vigorously and as swiftly as her strength would permit. 
Then the torrent of abuse and scorn found expression. She called him every 
name endeared to enraged Chinese womanhood and honoured by the usage 
of untold generations. The crowd roared with laughter. 

When Madame Patience had wrought her revenge she left the fragments 
of the " wedding garment " in the street, ordered a new chair and returned 
to her daughter. No one hindered her. 

Some days elapsed before Mr. Plum was presentable. He then sold up 
his new house and returned to his native town. His wife received him 
with a curious expression on her countenance, and asked him if he had ever 
read the story of the Man of Tsai, recorded by Mencius, who, on account of 
deception, was laughed at by both wife and concubine. Then Mr. Plum 
knew that he had become the laughing-stock of the whole countryside. 

When Single Eye and To A-kan discussed the whole episode the 
former expressed his belief that deception was a special characteristic of 
" foreign devils," and that Mr. Plum had acquired the b^d habit whilst living 
amongst them. 
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Hbventures in flosu Xanb. 

Ey Samuel Pollard. 




OSU is the name by which the tribes who dwell in the almost 
independent country in the south-west of the great province of 
Szechuan designate themselves. The Chinese epithets, Lolo and 
Mantsz, they deeply resent ; but do not mind the other Chinese 
terms, Iren or Babu. Their own name, however, is Nosu, and those who 
are interested in a brave, hardy race should use this in preference to all 
others. 

So far, all efforts made by the Chinese to conquer these tribes have 
failed, and they are generally left alone, so long as they confine themselves 
to their own hills. So deeply seated, however, is the love of fighting and 
the desire for loot, that the Chinese on the border-land are kept in a state of 
constant suspense by periodical raids, in which the tribesmen are nearly, but 
not alway successful. 

The lonely, noisy Yangtse forms a barrier between Nosu Land and 
North Yunnan. Chinese traders, tempted by large profits, venture across 
into the dreaded, almost unknown country. They pay so much per cent of 
all their receipts to the headman of each tribe they pass through, and usually 
the headman manages to protect these traders from robbery. Sometimes, 
however, the surety turns traitor and the poor Chinese is robbed of all his 
goods and himself sold into slavery. If he accept his lot he is treated 
well, is given a wife from among the female slaves of the owner, and in time 
becomes almost like one of the Nosu. There are many of these Chinese slaves 
and their descendants living among the hills. It is quite an interesting 
study to notice how deferential the Chinese are when once they are inside 
the borders. The despised Mantsz are then treated as even more than 
equal, and the arrogant Celestial hides his true colours until he is again safe 
among his own countrymen. 

Very few, if any, foreigners have gone right through the Nosu country. 
I found no trace of any. No one had ever seen or heard of a foreigner 
travelling anywhere, except on the border lands. After years of waiting, in 
the early winter of 1907 I found an Iren chieftain, Mr. Long, who has 
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relatives Rinong the Nosu. Chief Long promised to take me across the 
borders, if 1 had the ptuc1< to go. At first lie wished me to write to ihe 
British Consul-General at Cheiigtu and get permission and protection from 
the S7,echu:iii Viceroy. Knowing more than my friend of the attitude of the 
officials towards foreign intercourse with these tribesmen I refused ail tiiese 
plans and we determined to go across privately. A few days were spent in 
Mr. Long's home at Taochee. Before his mother died she arranged three 
separate establishments for Mr. Long's three wives. The three houses are 
all within a strong wall, and are well protected by the houses of scores 
of retainers. While the mother provided for the daughters-in-law, she gave 
the son no home of his own, and so he is a wanderer spending a month at a 
lime in the home of each wife. The landed property is divided up in the 
same way. 

From Taochee we had a magnificent 
view of Nosu Land. The Yangtse rolled 
i)n about 6,000 feet below us and straight 
acrcss was the unknown land, mysterious 
and inviting. We made up a party of a 
dozen, nearly all armed. Even the 
missionary possessed wonderful weapons, 
which may have been the salvation of the 
whole party more than once. My com- 
panions, instead of saying my telescope 
was a " thousand-mile glass," described it 
as a "thousand-mile gun," able to shoot 
all that could be seen through it, and 
never going off unless there were sufficient 
people opposed to us to make it worth 
while firing. As to my camera, when that 
VILLAGE GATEWAv. ^^.^^ fixed on tripotl and the missionary 

disappeared under the cloth, no Gatling gun, nor any of its numerous 
offspring, could have caused greater consternation. We were going among 
a [>eople who, with all their bravery and contempt of the Chinese, are 
absolutely in the hands of Ihe wizards and terribly afraid of magic and 
demons. I was presumed to be an e.xpert in all matters concerning the 
black art, and even those who wi.shed to rob our party were too much 
scared to run the risk. Wliat a huge joke, that an inoffensive Methodist 
missionary should be credited with such wonderful magical power! 

In the afternoon of the day when we left Chief Long's establishment, 
after a steep and unpleasant climb down, we reached the bimks of the 
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Yangtse. Passing through 

some fine sugar fields, we 
came to the small market 
town of Sinchaiikeo, at one 
time prosperous by reason 
of silver mines in the hill 
side. Now it depends solely 
on trade with Nosu land. 
TheChinesein chargeof the 
ferry were much disturbed 
by our arrival. When we 
coolly announced that we 
were gouig across in the 
morning they were non- 
plussed. The Major in 
charge of the the Yangtse 
defences had somehow 
heard that a foreigner was 
about to attempt to 
penetrate into Nosu Land 
and had given instructions 
at all the ferry stations that 
this must be prevented at 
any cost. Poor old man- 
darin, like many other of 
his fellow officials he 
dreaded the result of 
intercourse between the 
foreigner and the much- 

Vm-TSUH, CRACK SHOT, ° 

feared tribesmen. 
The ferry officials one after another visited us, bringing presents of 
rice, pork, and oranges. They told us terrible stories of the " Mantsz," 
of the tribal war then in progress, of the debateable land we must transverse, 
where murder and robbery are the order of the day, and "as our friends" 
they advised us strongly not to make the attempt. We thanked them all 
for their kindnes-^, told thein we were prepared to take all risks, and then 
after they had departed we made a good meal of the rice and pork they had 
so kindly given us. Rebuffed, these perplexed men met together and 
plotted to prevent us. There was only one boat available. Several miles 
up stream there is another ferry, but the boat was hauled ashore for repairs. 
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Farther down stream the next ferry would land us among enemies of the 
tribes we wished to visit, so it was Sinchankeo ferry or nowhere. The 
plotters agreed to knock a few boards out of the bottom of the ferry boat 
and so prevent our passage. Splendid idea ! They went down to carry out 
their scheme but here we met with an unexpected ally. The boatmen 
refused absolutely to allow this wrecking to be done. A stopping of the 
ferry meant a loss of receipts, of daily food, as the headman put it, and 
whatever other plan might be thought of, the head boatman was not going 
to stop his work, even for a few days, to please men whose food was 
independent of the ferry. Other plans were adopted. Reluctantly we were 
to be allowed to cross over, but word was sent to the tribes in one direction 
that they were to capture us and hold us for ransom. It was reported that 
Mr. Long and I were worth a ransom of io,ooo taels each. Clever 
Celestial plan ! Next morning all smiling and excited we took our seats 
in the ferry boat and in a few minutes jumped ashore on the other side, 
delighted and full of fun. At last ! Actually in mysterious Nosu Land ! 
No one entering fairyland could have been more delighted than I was. 

First of all a council of war was held. For several miles our way was 
through a deserted jungle by the Yangtse, where the reeds are often ten 
feet high. This is a kind of no-man's land and hundreds of robbers could 
hide without detection. Primings were examined, guns were loaded, seven 
cartridges were put into the Chief's Winchester, telescope was drawn forth 
to its fullest extent and carried over the shoulder of one of our party. Then 
with strict injunctions to keep together, whatever happened. Chief Long led 
us off. Confident in our strength, the Nosu men, who were travelling with 
us, gave a succession of war whoops, which reverberated from the great hills 
and cliffs. In a few seconds onr whoops were answered by others in the far 
distance. Looking back we saw thirty tribesmen coming down a high hill 
each carrying a huge coffin board on his back. There is a large trade 
in coffin boards between Nosu Land and North Yunnan. The Nosu 
always cremate their dead and so are quite willing to spare their large trees 
to provide coffins for the Chinese. Some of these boards weigh over lOO 
catties, and it is no easy work carrying tTTen^ down these many thousand 
feet. Across the river the Chinese take charge of the burdens, and with 
great toil slowly climb up the steep hills which lead to the Chaotong plain. 
The whoop of the coffin carriers was answered over and over again by 
our nien. There are various whoops used for different occasions. In the 
tribal warfare, so lamentably common, each party has its peculiar cry. 

After a few miles we left the Yangtse, and began to follow up a gorge, 
made by a rushing stream. There is a kind of grass growing here very 
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luxuriantly which has barbed thorns on it. These thorns stick to the 
clothes of the travellers and gradually work their way right through into 
the flesh. They are painful and difficult to extract. One of our men, 
carrying a long old-fashioned gun, had one of the thorns in his arm. He 
pulled the thorn out and then tried to bite off the barbed end. Instead 
of succeeding in this the thorn took the offensive and entered his tongue. 
Do- what the man would he could not get the tiresome little weapon out of 
his tongue. Another man came to his assistance but failed likewise. Only 
with the help of a small pair of tweezers did we at last succeed in extracting 
the almost living enemy. 

The road through the gorge was execrable. We had left our horses in 
Yunnan, resolved to walk, and were glad now we had done so. Sometimes 
the way was but a few ledges cut in the rock. At other times a log was 
thrown against a cliff and a few notches cut in it to help the climbers. 
Logs were placed from ledge to ledge, and over these we had to walk or 
crawl. The stream was crossed by the rudest of rustic bridges and it was 
amusing to see Chief Long, who would ride a horse almost anywhere, afraid 
to trust his legs on these bridges. He crawled over on hands and knees 
shaking all the time. One of our men fell into the stream and got wet 
through. We stopped and lighted a huge wood fire, until the unfortunate 
fellow had thoroughly dried himself. 

Later on, the valley widened and on each side of the stream grew 
thousands of wild olive trees, the fruit of which is much prized. The taste 
is the exact reverse of the kind John swallowed in the Revelation. The 
fruit is first bitter to the palate, but leaves behind it a sweet, pleasant flavour. 

Beyond the olive groves we found some plantations of sugar cane, 
cultivated by a Chinese who has made himself one with the Nosu. His 
safety lies An his tongue. He is reported to have the ability to talk over 
anybody. We were sorry not to meet him. 

Towards evening we come to Piehnichvogu, a small hamlet where 
live some tenants of a nephew of Chief Long. We were to stay near here 
for the night. Rice was largely cultivated in the neighbourhood and had 
lately been harvested. The ears 'of rice had been cut off and gathered in. 
The straw was standing in the fields, not wanted. This waste was striking 
evidence that we had left the country of the careful Chinese. 

The people we met here were very surprised to see us. The next 
morn we intended to have started early, but a Nosu chief named Vri-ha, 
hearing of our arrival, came to see us, and refused to let us leave until 
we had partaken of his hospitality. He despatched a retainer for a fat goat. 
At 9 a.m. the goat arrived. At eleven we were partaking of a fine meal of 
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well-cooked goat-mutton and delicious rice. While waiting about, the 
Nosu had a lot of fun out of a small foldiufj chair I had with me and 
a small iion puzzle. The {greatest fun of all, however, was when I shewed 
them a couple of working figures, a Chinaman with sword and spear and 
a dancing fiddler. How they roared and roared with laughter! In fact the 
ten days I spent in Nosu Land were ten days of high fun and great laughter. 
Such a holiday a missionary seldom gets. The laughter was inutual. I 
enjoyed seeing the tribespeople very much and was keenly interested in all 
their ways. They returned the interest. My black foreign garb struck 
them immensely. Oiie man, examining me well, said that I looked Just 
like one of their black bears and had he met me in the jungle, he declared 
he would have unhesitatingly shot me for a bear. What a disillusion for 
both of us had this unfortunate meeting occurred. 

Vri Ha confirmed a 

rumour we had heard the 

day before, when passing 

up the long valley. Some 

men who met us there 

warned us that the Chinese 

Mandarin in charge of the 

Yangtse defences had 

given instructions tt)several 

of these tribesmen that if 

any foreigner attempted to 

get into their land, he was 

STAKTiNG POINT. to be killed in this valley. 

The tribesmen, instead of iiarming any us, became our friends and did all 

they could to help us. Dirty work of the suggested kind they prefer the 

Chinese to do for themselves. Vri Ha said that had we sent word of our 

coming he would have brought down .six or seven hundred armed men to 

meet and protect us. 

About noon we started off again going farther inland. We saw in the 
distance a wide valley where about loo houses had been burnt down in a 
late tribal quarrel. We passed a number of young girls and women on the 
way, all wearing skirts and with natural feet. The cruel custom of foot- 
binding has never laid hold of any of tliese people. The Chinese, in spite 
of Mencius' contrary dictum, can learn nmch even from the despised Mantsz. 
We passed also several flocks of sheep, many of which were entirely black. 
The black lambs frisking about looked very interesting and made me wish I 
could have brought home a couple for my boys to play with. 
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Tliis day we had to cross a clifT where even the monkeys are said to 
put on sandals before they venture to walk over its slippery sides. At the 
end of the day we came to a large village called Chietsulehchieh. A strong 
wall surrounded the village and loop holes were very abundant, showing 
how the people live constantly prepared for attack. Most of the houses 
were built low and roofed witli grass. The better class of houses are rooled 
with strips of bark on which moss and grasses grow. 1 saw no tiles any- 
where in Nosu Land. 



-SUTIEH. 

Entering the courtyard of one of these houses we were shown into the 
long main room, which was almost devoid of furniture. At one end was a 
big stone fireplace built in the ground. Around the blazing fire were placed 
several wicker-work mats and in the chief place sitting on one of these mats 
the lady of the house awaited u.s. We also sat down on a mat, as near the 
fire as we could. Falling snow made it very cold. The absence of elaborate 
ceremony was very welcome to an Englishman. At twenty minutes 
to seven there was a commotion. Several of the chieftainess's retainers 
came in, dragging a lar^e goat. This was brought before us, and to our 
horror the men, there and then, proceeded to kill and dress the goat for our 
supper. It is considered a point of honour with the Nosu to kill an animal 
for every party of guests which arrives, and lest it might be. thought that one 
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animal be used for two parties, the poor victim is always slaughtered in the 
presence of the guests. This was the most disagreeable experience I had, 
but I honour the kindness and hospitality of my hostess and thanked her. 
The legs of the goat were the property of the children, who burnt the legs in 
the wood fire till all the hair was gone and then ate their share of the feast 
with evident relish. As soon as possible the heart, lungs, liver, etc., were 
thrown into the burning ashes and after being cooked for a short time were 
placed on a plate and presented to Chief Long and myself as a special 
delicacy. Let those who fancy a dish like this cannot be palatable walk a 
dozen miles over rough road in the snow, wait eight or ten hours without 
food, and then try. We found the food deliciously sweet. Just before 
eight o'clock the meat, cut into thick slices, was put into a huge chaldron 
and an hour after the meal was ready. A cheering blaze was given out 
by the fire, bundles of dried holly being thrown on, the leaves of which 
crackled in a most noisy, hospitable manner. 

As soon as the word went forth that the meal was ready all was bustle 
and excitement. Sleepers were awakened. Hungry men began to revive 
their hopes and the visiting missionary was all on the qui vive. Several of 
the retainers stood round, holding up blazing torches of pine-wood or dried 
bamboo. A small wooden trencher standing about twelve inches from the 
ground, and carved out of a solid piece of the trunk of a tree, was placed in 
front of the two chief guests. The trencher was about eighteen inches in 
diameter. On it were placed three wooden basins. One, nine inches 
across and five inches high, was for rice, which was piled up like a pyramid. 
Another, twelve inches across and three inches high, was for meat and there 
was a deeper one for gravy. All were made of camphor wood. Two 
wooden spoons completed the outfit and the guests were bidden to eat 
heartily. Sometimes the pieces of meat we had were over a pound in 
weight and only spoons to eat them with. How did we manage ? Let the 
reader guess how he would manage and that will be just as we managed. 
Salt is sparingly used. It has all to be bought at heavy price from Chinese 
traders and many meals are taken without a trace of salt. One thought 
immediately of the brave Thascalans who lived in the Kingdom of Mexico, 
much as these Nosu live in Szechuan and who like them counted salt a 
luxury difficult to obtain. A better fate, however, awaits both Nosu and 
Chinese than befel the Aztecs and their hated neighbours. The retainers of 
guests eat the same time as the guests and all that remains over after the 
repast is eaten by the retainers of the host. 

When all had finished, the. guests entertained the others by a magic 
lantern display. Never have I had more appreciative audiences than the 
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mighty crowds in Nosu land. Chief Long did all the speaking. What 
stories he. told, what yarns he stretched, what gospel he preached, I scarcely 
know. A few pictures of English life were much appreciated. The first 
favourite was a picture of an English lady with long dress. This 
captivated the women. It looked so like themselves and the dainty little 
brooch at the neck was taken as conclusive evidence that English people 
were really Nosu like themselves. All the women and girls wear small 
brooches, some of gold, some of silver and some of copper. One evening 
an enterprising young man asked Mr. Long whether the English lady had 
been given in marriage to anybody ! 

The next day we started off in the snow and had our breakfast at three 
in the afternoon. We went to stay at an old chieftain's house. The man, 
A Pooh, is a noted authority on the history of Nosu Land. Chief Long said 
I should get on splendidly with A Pooh, for he was a good man and in many 
ways like myself. We reached his house at ten o'clock, but the only light 
which came into the fifty-feet long room, other than the firelight, was from 
a single door, which we gladly shut to keep out the cold. It was too dark 
inside to see each other properly. 

The lady of the house, nearly seventy years of age, was squatting by 
the wood fire, smoking a long pipe. When she rose she appeared a tall, 
handsome woman, very straight and very graceful in her long robes which 
swept the ground. Unfortunately for us, a spy whom the Chinese had 
sent across arrived before we did, and by a liberal present of wine made the 
old man drunk before we came, and he never got sober the whole of the 
three days we stayed there waiting for him. All his desire was for more 
drink and we could get him to display no interest in his guests. His sons, 
however, were fine fellows and a widowed daughter, about forty years of age, 
who came on a visit to her parents, did all she could to make us at home 
and she succeeded. 

Drink is a great curse with these people. When sober they are careful, 
hospitable, brave and hardy; but when drunk they are reckless. Often a 
quarrel starts in a drunken bout and leads on to tribal war and bloodshed. 

In spite of the old man's defection we thoroughly enjoyed our three 
days at Seetieh. I found the greatest difficulty in getting the people to 
face the camera. They are afraid their spirit will be photographed and 
taken away, in which case evil luck would pursue the person so unfortunate. 
The magic lantern and the mechanical figures did their work well again. 
In fact the people enjoyed our stay so much that they begged me to send 
for my wife and live with them. Vri Ha went one better than this 
later on^ 
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The absence of grave- 
yards, which iire so marked 
a feature in all Chinese 
scenerj', was very notice- 
able. Crematiim is univer- 
sally practised, At the 
death of a gtarent all the 
relatives come and there is 
a marvellous weeping — -a 
veritable Bochim. The 
wizards, called //wf, repeat 
miisses for days and then 
the funeral pjre is prepared. 
An offering of wine is 
FIRST night's halt. poured out and the corpse 

is burnt. If it burns readily all take that as evidence that the deceased 
was a good man. Children as well as a<liill.s t>re crecuated. Sometimes a 
Nosu while on a visit to Yunnan falls ill. In such cases some have been 
known to weep bitterly, lamenting that in case of death there will be no 
blazing funeral pyre ligliting the way into the other world. 

While staying at Seetieh a band of singers and dancers came in to amuse 
us. Two of them sang of their former days when they lived in affluence. One 
said he had been so rich that he had cut up silver to make food for his pigs to 
eat. Late one evening I was changing some negatives and got under my 
wadded quilt to do so. The folk at once thought of magic and presumed I 
had disappeared. One of the venturesome sons came across and felt if I 
were there and seemed quite reassured when he discovered I was still in being. 
Before we left Seetieh the sons got together a number of fighters of the 
village and gave us a display of spear exercise. Some of the spears were 
twelve yards long and looked most unwieldly; but the fighters used them 
dexterously. In former years stone throwing was much practised and widely 
used in warfare. Some of the men could throw great distances and others 
were very dexterous in warding off stones by means of an arm-guard made 
of raw oxhide. This will easily turn off a sword cut or a spear thrust. On 
one occasion Vri Tsuh, a famous fighter, came to see me. He was dre.ssed in 
all his war clothing. His tunic was made of strong cloth, wadded and clo.sely 
quilted, likewise the helmet. Both were of brilliant colours. A huge yak's 
tail hanging down the back completed the outfit. This man has a great 
reputation with the gun. His bullets always find their man and are said to 
be able to go round corners. Vri Tsuh is very ijmart in warding off stones 
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thrown at him. He always evaded or turned aside any stone coming 
towards liiin. 1 tried to hit him at a few yards* distance but with no success, 
although I flung as quickly and as straight as I could. On two or three 
occasions I asked them to trj' me. At fir.st they refused hut at last as a 
compromise pelted me with clods of earth. It was quite easy to catch these, 
first with one hand then with another, as one would a cricket ball. Magic 
again! The report went abroad that 100 men throwing at once could not 
hit me and that I could turn back the missiles before they reached me! 

We said good-bj'e at last to Seet'ieh and the kind friends there. Talk 
about being " Mantsz," these Nosu are many of them born gentlemen and 
no more "wild men" than the cultured Celestials of Shanghai or Peking. 
I wo uld have no hesitation at anytime in trusting m)' wife and children to 
these kind folk at Seetieh. 

The next place we stopped at 

was a well fortified village, where 

the chief is a fine old warrior of 

nearly sixty years of age. When 

we arrived he was engaged in a 

quarrel with another tribe and a 

bitter conflict was imminent. We 

had heard of this before we left 

Yunnan and one of our objects 

was to stop this fight if possible. 

The old man received us magnifi- 

KEsTiNG «v THF, HILL ceutly aiid after awhile begged me 

to help him in the coming struggle. He had heard that I possessed some 

magic medicine which if thrown into the air would stupify the enemy and 

render victory easy. Would I give him some to ensure him victory? I 

protested that I had no such magic powers. At last the old man said : 

"Whether you have it or not I shall let my enemies know that you have 

pre.senled me with some and we will watch the sequel." This apparently 

wftrked the nn'racle. Some time after we heard that the old chiefs enemies 

had sent begging for peace, and their petitioii was accompanied by a present 

of cattle sufficiently big to atone for all the injury inflicted in the raid which 

had stirred up the spirit of revenge. 

Another day we stayed at Vri Ha's home. It was bitterly cold out of 
doors. Long icicles hung down from the roof But indoors the wood fire 
blazed brightly and thougli the tears flowed freely and continuously we 
preferred to keep near the burning logs. On the other side of the fire was 
seated a young girl of about .seveiiteen, deeply interested in all that went on. 
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She watched me closely every now and again wiping her smoke-troubled 
eyes. Vri Ha and Chief Long carried on an animated conversation, of 
which I could only catch a word here and there. At last I begged that I 
might share the evident pleasure the other guests derived from this 
conversation. With many smiles my friend Long told me that Vri Ha 
wanted to make an alliance with me. Four of the tribes had been consulting 
how to win over the foreigner and they came to the conclusion that it must 
be done by marriage and they were proposing this young girl as a wife for 
me. Here was a pretty dilemma for a missionary. I had no wish to oflfend 
anybody, least of all the interested damsel on the other side of the fire. I 
even appreciated the kindness of these people. They say they would rather 
give their daughters in marriage to a dog than to a Chinese, so this 
proposal was proof that I had won the confidence of some of the Nosu. 
All that evening the young girl took great interest in my actions. She 
persisted in examining the magic lantern when I shewed it, standing near 
me all the time. She looked well at my clothes even going so far as to see 
what my necktie was made of. I began to wish I were safe at home again. 
Next morning Vri Ha, Mr. Long and I went for a walk outside the stockade 
and the alliance was referred to again. Vri Ha pressed the question of 
the marriage strongly. I hope he has had better success in marrying his 
sister since I left than he had when I was in Nosu land. 

The days went by quickly. My holiday came to an end all too soon. 
I wanted to go right through and come out at Ningyuenfu or further north 
but was compelled to return to Yunnan. Not an angry word did I meet all 
the time. All was courtesy. Everybody was kiiid. The last night we 
spent in Nosu land, word came that the Lailai and another hostile tribe 
were going to waylay us on our return to Sinch*ankeo. To checkmate this 
plot my friends gathered together a band of warriors, and we came down 
the hillside to the Yangtse valley in rare style. This time we took the 
way the coffin-board carriers had taken on the day of our arrival. On the 
bank of the rushing river we waited for hours for the ferry boat. The 
Yangtse is narrow here and one can easily shout across. Message after 
message did we send, but no notice was taken. Only just before dark did 
the ferryman pull across for us. It took three passages to take across 
all our party. Mr. Long and I went across with the first batch and those 
possessing guns stayed on the bank covering the crossing of the others. I 
afterwards understood the cause of the delay. The Sincli*ankeo petty 
officials had sent word to the hostile tribes to waylay and capture us. The 
tribes sent men to do so who hid in a cave near the ferry. Our party was 
so strong, however, that the men in the cave dared not run the risk. The 
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delay in the crossing of the ferry boat was to enable the kidnapping to 
come off. 

A few days after reaching Sinchankeo I was safely home again at 
Chaotong. I found the mandarins in a pretty plight. They had heard all 
kinds of rumours. The Defender of the Yangtse, unwilling to admit that I 
had actually been into Nosu land, had reported that he had had to take 
me by force and confine me in 'the Yamen until word should come from the 
Viceroy. Telegrams had gone to the Provincial Capital, where the Viceroy 
had tried to find a consul and failing him a bishop — anybody who could 
restrain the terrible missionary. Some days after I got home, in came a 
runner with a large red envelope on which was written the legend " Let the 
Special Messenger fly and deliver this to the Missionary Pollard." These 
dear old nervous mandarins were making a rare fuss while I was enjoying 
myself. Rumour had it that I had been murdered and when at last the 
anxious Prefect saw me alive and well he took hold of my hands and looked 
wonderfully delighted and relieved. I smiled at the kind old gentleman, who 
has been very friendly, and told him that the Mantsz were such gentlemen 
that I had not had the slightest trouble or fear when among them. 

An attempt was made to get Mr. Long into trouble for his share in our 
expedition, but I informed the Prefect that if Mr. Long were injured I would 
make a full inquiry into the plots of the Defender of the Yangtse. This 
settled the matter and before long all was quiet. 

Several of my Nosu friends have been across to see me, Vri Ha among 
them. I introduced him to my wife and we smiled as we remembered his 
little sister at home. 
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Bits of Jukien tEravcl. 

By Arthur Smith. 



I HE province of Fukien, although one of the smallest of the 
eighteen usually included in "China proper," is by no means one 
of the least populous, nor one of the least interesting. But 
owing to its configuration, which, with exception of a few plains 
near the seacoast, is almost exclusively mountainous, and to the great 
difficulty of transit, it is very seldom visited by tourists, and remains to 
many, the greater part of whose lives have been spent in the Celestial 
Empire, practically an unknown land. It is the object of the following 
pages to record some of the impressions which a cursory visit to this 
province made upon one whose previous knowledge of China was confined 
mostly to the Great Plain of the north, the mountainous regions of the 
north-west portions of the Yangtsze Valley, and the vicinity of the seaports. 
It should also be mentioned that the entire distance travelled could not 
be much more than five hundred miles, including a trip from Fuchow to 
Kucheng (Ku T'ien) and return ; from Fuchow to Fug Hok and return, and 
from Pagoda Anchorage to Hing Hwa and Chin Chow (Ch'iian Chow Fu) 
overland. 

In all these cities many friends 

kindly answered the numerous 

questions inevitably arising in the 

mind of a newcomer, although it 

must be confessed, as elsewhere in 

" things Chinese " explanations were 

sometimes contradictory, and not 

infrequently could not be got at 

all. Perhaps the first and most 

distinct impression upon a visitor to 

this province coming from the 

DRYING THE REsviNCELLi. adobc-built mud-roofcd dwellings of 

northern China, is the unsubstantial nature of the houses, and the free use of 

pine wood in their construction, especially in partitions and in floors. In this 
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respect they much resemble the houses in Japan, and, as in that country, 
the- risks of conflagration are very great. 

The high brick fire-walls of central and southern China doubtless owe 
their origin to the necessitj' of limiting to some extent the ravages of 
'■ the devouring element," a function which they appear more or less 
imj)erfectly to perform. . The city of Foochow is conspicuously combustible, 
and the general use of kerosene oil by a densely-crowded population 
careless in their habits, makes one wonder that extensive fires are not even 
more common than thej- are reported to be. The " water dragons " of 
whatever fire-departments may exist must be relatively inefficient if not 
absolutely, useless in the effort to stop a fire once under headway. 

An illustration of this 

fell under the writer's 

notice in the crowded east 

suburb of Foochow, which 

is connected with the city 

by a single narrow street, 

always full to overflowing. 

On a November night a 

large number of shops were 

consumed in a sudden 

blaze, and it was reported 

that a score of Chinese lost 

their lives. The next 

A CENRRAL \[Ktt OK THB pRoiiNCE OF FUKiKN. moming little armles of 

workmen were clearing away the debri.s, earth, brickbat.s, and broken tiles, 

which were piled high on the narrow lot where the fire started, till they 

reached the elevation of a two-story house, being held in place by a board 

frame .set up on the outer edge. To remove this mountain of rubbish even 

if there were any place on which to deport it, would be prohibitively 

expensive, although on a site so inherently valuable it may in time be done. 

This particular method of punishing the owner of the premises on 

which a fire begins, may not be peculiar to Foochow, but we do not 

remember to have heard of it elsewhere. In this as in many other Chinese 

cities, one comes on immense mounds which are evidently the result of 

previous fires. If this material were uniformly distributed over a considerable 

area pounded like the foundations of a building, the level of the city would 

gradually be raised, to the great advantage of its inhabitants. The situation 

of Foochow on the river Min, ringed with verdant mountains, is almost 

ideally beautiful, but most of the city as well as the exten.sive suburbs is low 
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and virtually reposes on an unwholesome swamp. Its huge and irregular 
flag-stones worn smooth with incessant travel, and often slippery from 
water, imperfectly conceal hideous drains, the breeding ground of deadlv- 
germs sufficient in number and in virulence to inoculate and to exterminate 
the entire human race. But from these noxious influences, the Kukienese, 
like other natives of China, seem for the most part immune. ^^any 
mountain villages are as beautifully situated as Swiss hamlets, yet the single 
street is literally reeking with filth. The habit of warming their bedding by 
means of little vessels of lighted charcoal held in an open bamboo basket, is 
doubtless responsible for many devastating fires, and for the loss of many 
lives. The damp winter air of South China is quite as chilling as the dryer 
cold of the north at a temperature several tens of degress lower, as ail 
foreigners soon discover. As a protection against these climatic changes the 
Chinese have no other rescource than to pile on more clothing, so that one is 
told that a synonym for extremely cold weather is a " ten-coat day," or 
even a "twelve-coat day." It is in allusion to this practice that the Chinese 
proverb runs " He who wears i/iore clothes is more cold, he who wears /ess 
clothes is less cold," that is, the former has a long series of separate chills, 
while the latter has but one, although it lasts all the time! It is seldom 
even among the fish-loving Chinese that one finds so large a variety of salt 
fish exposed for sale as in Foochow, or indeed in any city in Fukien, from 
the huge shark to the long and narrow " girdle-fish," furnishing a wearying 
catalogue of dissimilar resemblances, the odour of the fish-market being 
entitled to rank as a characteristic of the province. 

Fukien may be described as the Paradise of Pigs. In all parts of the 
Empire the appetite of the Chinese for theatricals and for pork appears 
insatiable, but for the latter, at least, there is here an almost inexhaustable 
provision. Cities, towns, .hamlets, are alike overrun with pigs, pigs, pigs, 
from the old sow that occupies the doorstep in front of a shop or a dwelling, 
to the tiny piglet little bigger than one's fist, that is but one of a family of a 
dozen of more, all dwelling in a condition of ideal content. Every family 
boat has its pig also — and most of the larger boats have families on board — 
which is a very pervasive feature indeed. 

A perhaps hypersensitive lady traveller saw that the family pig on the 
boat which she had hired was rooting among her luggage, to which she 
objected, telling the owner to take it away. To this he replied : *' Not 
willing." " Who is not willing ? " " Why, the pig." Consequently as he 
could not be removed it became necessary to fence him in with an 
impromptu bamboo hedge, until the departure of the fastidious passenger 
restored to him his wonted liberty. In the city of Chin Chow, where the 
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Mohammedans are a vanishing quantity, one of the few remaining worthies 
is said to make it a condition when renting out his houses, that his tenants 
shall not keep swine. Another city in the same region it is reported that 
the only difference visible between the disciples of the Prophet and Chinese, 
is "that the former, although they eat pork freely, do not offer it to their 
(incestors\ The soil of the south-eastern provinces is of such a nature that it 
can be readily stamped between boards into a very substantial wall, especially 
when bits of broken tile are intermixed. This is relatively cheap and also 
durable. Most house tiles are made large and thin, with a very slight curve, 
and in a high wind are liable, unless weighted at intervals with bricks, to be 
blown off. These roofs, not being subjected, like those in the north, to the 
strain of winter frost as well as summer heat are easily put on a light 
framework, and it is said that they successfully withstand the heaviest rains. 
In marked contrast to the "everlasting blue" — or rather dull gray — of the 
north, F*ukien bricks and tiles are earth (not being, as there, subjected 
to a steam-bath), so that a general view of the roofs is not unlike that of a 
European city. Along the sea-coast an inexpensive (and not infrequently 
very imperfect) lime is made by burning oyster-shells. Bricks are often 
so plied in the kiln, as to leave a dark band diagonally across their surface, 
giving the walls a very pretty effect. Like other Chinese the Fukienese 
care nothing for ventilation, sanitation, or any so-called laws of nature. 

The writer was told of one dwelling costing perhaps $15,000 where (to 
keep out evil spirits) the bedrooms had no windows whatever. Many of the 
inmates naturally died of the plague, but this was supposed to be due to the 
erection of a two-story foreign house near by! A foreigner ventured to 
suggest to the district Magistrate that it would be well to have the filth 
removed from the streets, he having thus far adopted no more decisive 
measure than to have them covered in with blue cloth, thus still further 
decreasing the limited circulation of air. 

The Magistrate explained, however, that he had already taken the 
radical steps of ordering the public kerosene lamps replaced by native lamps 
burning peanut oil! It was estimated that in a single prefecture the 
mortality from plague was so large a percentage of the population that the 
price of labour was doubled. For generations many Chinese, especially along 
the coast, have been in the habit of more or less temporarily emigrating to 
the Philippine Islands, Singapore, and '* the Straits," thus inducing irrigating 
streams of outside silver, and sometimes laying the foundation of great 
fortunes. Ancestral temples are far more numerous and of greater 
importance than in the north, the Family and Clan being more in evidence 
than there. The clan fight may be said to be one of the leading characteristics 
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of Fukien. Contiguous villages may have been from time immemorial in a 
condition of hereditary warfare. The original provocation might have been 
anything — or nothing, bnt clannish battle once begun 

Beiiiicaihcd from bleeding sire lo son, 
Though baffled oft, is never dimf. 

Some hamlets have permanent breast-works behind which, armed with 
old bird guns, the combatants often blaze away at one another for a long 
period witli very few casualties. It is one of the humours of such desultory 
contests that foreigners going along the highway sometimes come upon a 
fight, the range of which is directly across the road. In some instances of 
this kind, the chair-bearers cry out: "Wait a moment! Stop shooting till 
the sedan chair gets by." The fiery warriors accordingly call a halt, resuming 
their combat as soon as the traveller has passed. "Very civil war!" A 
much more dangerous aspect of these struggles is developed by the habit of 
the local Magistrate of 
remaining absolutely neu- 
tral until one or more 
persons have been killed, 
when the Law appears in 
its majesty, an indefinite 
number of the combatants 
are taken into custody, 
and are not released until 
both sides have been far 
more seriously bled than 
while fighting lasted. 
This may be said to be 

the routine procedure, ^ jukien street. 

making the harve.st from such local warfare a valuable "by-product" of an 
otherwise poor count)'. There are signs that the clan-fight business has 
entered upon another and more serious phase, if the proceedings in one 
district become general. Here the military official (whose business is to 
ki:ep peace) actually rented .so many repeating Hfles to one side, who were 
themselves .surprised to see how fast the opposite party fell, to the number 
of perhaps eighteen in a very short time. 

Alarmed at the consequences of this wholesale slaughter, the assailants 
paused, in due time the Law appealed on the scene, and the Civil and 
Military branches of the same "pooled their i.ssues," and at la.st accounts 
were engaged in duly flaying the j)eopIe under judicial forms. It is not 
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easy to see how anything less radical than such a moral transformation as 
the introduction of Christianity prnctically applied, would be at all efficient 
in putting a permanent quietus upon the South China clan-fight. Piracy is 
another birthright of the seacoast in both Fukien and Kwangtung, and is as 
difficult to put down as local quarrels. As in occidental lands it can only 
Ije terminated by the slow process of improved social conditions, accom- 
panied by mural ingrafting, and a rigorous and impartial execution of the 
laws. ■ 

The dress of the Fukien folk 
differs in some respects not only 
from that seen elsewhere in China, 
but varies in districts not remote 
from each other. The characteristic 
turban, originally worn to disguise 
the queue (sign of subjection to the 
hated Manchu) abounds, but cannot 
be said to prevail, in the south- 
eastern part of the province. It is 
said that it is no mark of patriotism 

to wear it, nor is there criticism ■* family sctNiiu 

upon its disuse. It appears to be a survival, clung to with little regard to its 
origin. In some districts men and boys don a woven cotton skull-cap, while 
in some a most fantastic hat of split bamboo is used by both sexes, but its 
range seems limited, as is that of the flaming red jackets and drawers much 
affected by some of the women of the Hing Hwa plain. In Foochow the 
new-fashioned leather-soled shoe, tight sleeves and foreign umbrellas (once 
quite taboo) are universal among a certain class. The Fukien field-women 
with huge poniard hair-pins and immejise ear-rings are a singular and an 
interesting class, who act as public water-carriers and scavengers without , 
losing either their own self-respect, or the respect of others, a striking and 
an irrefragible proof how essentially free from the caste spirit the Chinese are. 

In some of the interior regions, one is told that the mountaineers are 
so independent that they will not act as servants to foreigners no matter at 
what wages, preferring the larger freedom of their own little farms. But it 
should be added that Fukien servants as a rule appear to be as nearly ideal 
as can be found even in China, whether as cooks, " boys," coolies, or amahs — 
albeit all " rules " have their exceptions. As elsewhere in China, poverty 
prevails. Sweet potatoes and rice will form the leading food-staples, the 
latter appearing to be r.garded as an inferior and a somewhat humiliating 
diet. The potato is sliced, grated, and dried into a "sweet potato rice." of 
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which it is said that perhaps three fourths of the people partake, while the 
remaining fourth depend on the potato rice and get no real rice at all. The 
beautiful Fukien climate is so accommodating that one may plant at almost 
any time, and reap at almost any time. It is a strange spectacle for early 
December, to see wheat (usually a winter crop) in some places just emerging 
from the ground, in others a foot high and in a few fields almost ready to 
be cut ! 

Yet amid all Nature's bounty, fuel seems to be expensive in the vicinity 
of all towns, and children are seen toilsomely sweeping up pine-needles. 

The agriculture of southern China is interesting as well in its resem- 
blance as in its contrasts to that of the north. There is in each case the 
same patient unflagging industry, but with an important difference. In the 
north there is an enforced holiday from the heaviest form of work covering 
the greater part of three months. But in Fukien the farmer's task, like 
woman's work is never done. Ploughing for rice involves toilsome wading 
in deep mud, transplanting the young shoots would seem to require a 
backbone with vertebrae of steel, and owing to a hot sun and bountiful 
nature, there is never any end to anything. As everywhere else in the 
Empire the Chmese exhibit in perfection that cheerful industry the talent 
for which is one of the great qualities of the Chinese race. Illimitable 
quantities of liquid manure do not to be sure appeal to the aesthetic nature 
of the Westerner, especially when the whole country is studded with cement 
cisterns in which it is perennially kept and when removed for use the odour 
difl*uses itself on every breeze. 

But a Chinese farmer is more concerned with the output of his land 
than with aesthetics. In the countless ages of his hereditary experience, he 
has at least learned how to survive, and since self-preservation is to him the 
first law of nature, and the last, with this he is content. In many parts of 
, Fukien, as in Chekiang, animal manure appears to be despised as of no 
value, a view which would make a northern Chinese stare with astonishment. 
Threshing floors are much more substantial than in Chihli, where the soil 
mixed with straw is pounded, dampened, and rolled till it is sufficiently 
hard. In Fukien they are often paved with brick, the large cemented 
spaces in front of the picturesque tombs (shaped like the Greek omega), 
being not unfrequently utilized for this purpose. Everywhere one sees 
large tubs, in some districts round, and in others square, fitted with a 
vial standing upright to catch the flying grains, and a rack of bamboo slats 
upon which to thrash the little bundles till the rice is set free. These 
portable ** threshing-macliines" doubtless economize transportation. It does 
not seem to be important to cut rice as soon as it is ripe, since it does not 
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easily shell out of itself. The removal of the thick outer husk — " hullincf " — 
is a laborious industry, which is achieved by huge wooden hammers noisily 
descending upon stone mortars upon which they are balanced, and worked 
by foot power, often, like the monotonous thud of the beating of lead into 
" mock money." lasting through a great part of the night, beginning again 
long before daylight. The treadle method is also used for the irrigation 
water-wheels, and if the lift is more than a few feet it is very laborious work, 
several pairs of feet, both of men and women sometimes uniting in this 
fatiguing toil. Ingenious overshot and undershot water-wheels are also in 
use where the flow is sufficient. In terracing hills the Chinese (and the 
Japanese al.so) are past masters, as in all processes of irrigation. Some 
almost inaccessible spots are levelled off for planting sweet potatoes, and it 
is easy to credit the story of the farmer who falling backward from hi ; 
little plot, rolled over and over till he was killed. 

In the sandstone regions where water flowing from one tiny tract to tlie 
next and the next and the next is unknown, one sees a singular array of tall 
stone posts, each pierced with a hole near the top. These are for the clumsy 
w^ell sweeps by which water is brought up from below the ground. Failing 
even this, in some districts it is toilsomely carried long distances in buckets 
and poured forth profusely to get the ground ready for the winter wheat, 
which may be seen scattered broadcast by hand from a basket as in 
Palestine. Unlike northern farmers the Fukienese seem to make little or 
no use of seed-drills, although the fanning mills appear everywhere to be 
substantially alike. 

A simple device for labour is seen about Foochow, where two watering 
buckets, connected by a light frame over the shoulder, are fitted with a 
bamboo tube at the bottom. The least motion suffices to cause a flow, 
reminding one of the Indian blusti with his buffalo-skin of water on his 
back, who has but to release his pressure on one of the legs; to induce an 
irrigating current. 

Many of the hills are thickly covered with pine trees, but often in 
patches, as if they were a crop, which is indeed the case. To fell the larger, 
and to allow smaller trees to grow longer, seems to be thought as absurd 
as it would be to cut out the longer hairs of one's beard, leaving the rest. 

One is told that hills are rented {or tree planting, the lease running for 
about thirty years, the exi^ectation being to get two fair crops, which can 
only be immature. As m other lands quick returns are esteemed a necessity 
— as no doubt they often are. One of the most singular agricultural spectacles 
is that of huge clods in a rice-field which has been ploughed after the crop 
is harvested, stocked up in little cones to undergo what is virtually a process 
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if aeration, which is said to improve the subsequent yield. An even more 
labourious process consists in gatiiering mountain ferns which are bound in 
bundles, dried, and later buried in the surface soil and set fire to. smoulderiiiij 
for a long time. The smoke Inkers throufjh the loose earth which is thus 
well fumigated, and this appears to be a form of fertilization of considerable 

value, otherwise so much 
pains would not be taken 
to produce the result. In 
some districts rice straw is 
used for the same purpose. 
For some of the following 
observations the writer is 
indebted to the Rev. W. N. 
Brewster of Hing Hwa, 
who has made careful 
inquiries into the general 
conditions prevailing in 
that prefecture. The sweet 

A SKWING CLASS. . ■ • t- i ■ . i .1 

|H)tato ni hukien takes the 
place of the Irish potato In Ireland. Barley is fed to the inevitable pig, and all 
food for these honoured tenants is cooked, and in the same kettle with that 
of the rest of the family. The children may be skimped in eating, but not 
so the pig, which is much more than " the glntleman that pays the rint." 
The Chinese farmer has never 
heard of nitrogen, but he " knows 
beans," of which there are some 
eight varieties in a single county. 
At a vegetarian feast, half of the 
eighteen courses consisted of beans 
in varied styles of cooking. The 
bean Is a principal crop in Man- 
churia. The cake left after the oil 
has been expressed is imported into 
South China in great quantities, 

and sold from $50 to $60 (MexO '^ '■'"^"'' ^"o"'*'^'^-^'*''- 

per ton. It is pulverized, and dissolved in water by .soaking for a 
fortnight. It is indispensable for sugar-cane each joint of which (m 
being planted is dipped in the pulp. The farmer is |>repared to expend 
$12 an English acre for manure for i-ach of the three successive crops 
which he raises — fertilization for one acre being thus as expensive as 
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the wages of a farm-hand for a year. Mud from the bottom of canals, 
as elsewhere in China, is dredged up, dried, pulverized, and restored 
to the fields. In Hing Hwa the refuse of the city is bought at a good price 
for manure, a plan which one could wish more extensively introduced in 
cities like Foochow, Ningpo, and the "heavenly" Su and Hang. It is one 
of the eccentricities of China that Chinese pork in Fukien cities should be 
more expensive than American pork in Chicago, and that in this maritime 
province sea-weed brings as high a price per pound as pork ! The very 
best fields would be worth perhaps $600 (Mexican) per acre, which would 
thu.s represent the wages of an ordinary day-labourer for two hundred 
months, or seventeen years. One acre will produce food enough for six 
persons. It is estimated that on the Hing Hwa plain there may be as many 

as 3,840 persons 
to the square mile. 
No grain is allowed 
to be exported. 
Half-an-acre is a 
large field, the 
average size is per- 
haps one-sixth of 
an acre. Proximity 
to water is an im- 
portant factor in 
the land value, that 
which requires a 
lift of say thirty- 
five feet being only 
one-tenth the value 

PREPARATIONS VOK A FUKIEN HUILDING. gf (hat whcre the 

water has to be raised only half as far. Flour made from the winter 
wheat is ground and reground as many as nine or ten times, each 
time being put through a bolting-cloth worked by a treadle. All the 
"shorts" and "middlings" are thus ground up with the grain, and in the 
process perhaps two or three per cent of the product is powdered mill-stone, 
making a most undesirable " wheat grit." Ninety per cent of the flour is 
made into vermicelli. Flour must be used within ten days of grinding or it 
will spoil. The preceding facts serve to explain the [jermanent popularity 
of American flour in southern China, in temporarily depriving the people of 
which the boycott was felt as a great hardship. The people everywhere 
inland suffer great loss from the extravagantly high cost of transportation, 
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attractive. In no province in the Empire has so much been done for thenn 
by the patient, protracted, intelligent efforts of women from occidental 
lands, with a success which to even old China residents is a little less 
than wonderful. Protestant missions have been carried on among the 
haughty, self-centred, exclusive and not infrequently anti-foreign Fukienese 
for nearly sixty years, amid difficulties and discouragements not elsewhere 
surpassed. Yet whether regarded from an evangelistic, an educational, a 
philanthropic, or a sociological point of view the result has been the infusion 
of a new life into an apparently hopeless but in reality fertile soil, the 
ultimate outcome of which no man is wise enough to forecast, but which 
every well-wisher of China must approve. 
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